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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thk  publication  of  this  First  Part  of  the  Society's  Transactions 
has  been  unhappily  delayed  by  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Editors.  It  is  hoped  that  the  remaining  Part  of  the  First  Volume, 
conttuning  the  Transactions  for  the  Years  1854  and  1855,  will  appear 
after  a  brief  interval.  In  the  Second  Part  will  be  given  a  List 
of  the  Members ;  a  Statement  of  the  Accoimts ;  a  List  of  Donations : 
and  other  details ;   and  an  Index  to  the  whole  Volume. 

The  numerous  Plates,  which  enrich  this  Part,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
contributions  of  private  liberality.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are 
especially  due  to  Ashhurst  Majendie,  Esq.,  of  Hedingham  Castle,  who 
has  presented  the  two  beautiful  wood-cuts  of  the  Tomb  in  Hedingham 
Church,  and  the  impressions  from  the  steel  engraving  of  Hedingham 
Castle;  and  to  Mr.  Wynne,  for  executing  several  of  the  etchings 
which  illustrate  the  Hedingham  Papers.  To  Mr.  H.  W.  King,  who 
has  executed  the  excellent  etchings  which  illustrate  the  Papers  of 
Dr.  Bell  and  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  and  who  has  obtained,  for  the 
Society,  the  use  of  several  other  etchings,  firom  Members  of  the 
Antiquarian    Etching    Club,    of    which     he     is    the 


u 

Dr.  Duncan,  who  has  executed  the  etchings  which  illustrate  his  own 
Paper  on  the  Walls  of  Colchester  :  to  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  who 
has  very  kindly  given  to  the  Society  the  use  of  the  wood-cut  of 
Mr.  J.  Taylor's  Vase,  which  has  been  executed  for  his  own  valuable 
publication,  the  Collectanea  Antiqua  ;  and  to  Mr.  Buckler,  who  has 
given  the  engraving  of  the  ground-plan  of  Maplestead  Church  which 
illustrates  his  Paper,  due  thanks  are  also  tendered. 

The  Society  has  also  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Parish, 
of  Colchester,  as  a  draughtsman. 
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GENERAL  REPOBT  OP  THE  PROCEEDINGS  AT 
THE  INAUGURAL   MEETING, 

RBLB   IK    THE    TOWN    HALL,   C0LCHE8TEB,   TUESDAY,    DEC.    14,    1852. 

An  Archeeological  Society  had  already  been  in  existence 
at  CJolcliester  for  about  two  years ;  when,  finding  that  there 
was  a  desire  among  the  antiquaries  of  the  County  for 
the  establishment  of  a  County  Society,  the  Colchester 
antiquaries  consented  to  merge  their  existence  in  that  of 
a  more  extended  Institution,  and  deputed  certain  of  their 
members  to  form,  in  conjunction  with  certain  antiquaries 
of  the  County,  a  Provisional  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  Essex  Abchjsologigal  Societt. 

The  Provisional  Committee,  having  obtained  the  names 
of  many  gentlemen  as  supporters  of  the  proposed  Society, 
convened  a  Meeting  at  tiie  Town  Hall,  Colchester,  for 
the  purpose  of  Inaugurating  the  Society.  The  Mayor 
(F.  Smythies,  Esq.,)  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  and 
having  opened  the  Meeting,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Pro- 
visional Committee  presented  a  report  to  the  Meeting  of 
the  steps  which  the  Provisional  Committee  had  taken,  and 
read  the  Eules  which  the  Provisional  Committee  recom- 
mended for  the  adoption  of  the  Meeting,  and  a  list  of 
Officers  for  the  first  year,  which  the  Committee  also 
recommended. 

The  Rules,  with  the  list  of  Officers  and  Members,  have 
already  been  cmjulated. 
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The  following  resolutitos  were  then  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Meeting : — 

1.  Moved  by  C.  Q.  Round,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  J.  Gubdon- 
Rebow,  Esq., 

"  That  the  Report  which  has  been  read  be  adopted,  and  that  a  Society 
be  oonstituted  according  to  the  Rules  therein  laid  down.'' 

2.  Moved  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Bubney,  and  seconded  by 
G.  Round,  Esq., 

**That  the  Officers  suggested  by  the  Report  be  nominated  for  the 
ensuing  year." 

3.  Moved  by  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Mabkham,  and  seconded  by 
J.  M.  Leake,  Esq., 

*'  That  this  Meeting  considers  that  the  Society  will  be  much  assisted 
in  its  operations  by  the  establishment  of  a  Museum  in  the  Town  of 
Colchester,  for  the  preservation  of  the  objects  of  antiquity  it  may  ac- 
quire by  its  own  exertions  and  the  donations  of  its  supporters;  and 
suggests  that  Subscription  Lists  be  opened  for  the  purpose,  at  such 
places  as  the  Coimcil  shall  direct." 

The  Society  having  been  thus  constituted,  the  Eev. 
J.  H.  Marsden,  Disney  Professor  of  ArcheDology  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  delivered  an  Inaugural  Lecture, 
which  is  given  as  the  first  of  the  Papers  in  this  voluma 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  Mr.  Marsden  were  moved 
by  the  Eev.  J.  T.  Eound,  and  carried  by  acclamation,  and 
were  briefly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Marsden. 

J.  Disney,  Esq.,  who  entered  the  room  during  Mr. 
Marsden's  lecture,  having  been  accidentally  prevented  from 
arriving  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Meeting,  took  the 
opportunity  to  thank  the  Meeting  for  the  honour  they  had 
done  him  in  electing  him  as  their  first  President. 

The  Eev.  Guy  Bryan  then  exhibited  a  leaden  Bulla  of 
Pope  Innocent  the  VI.,  which  had  recently  been  found  at 
the  depth  of  12  feet  in  the  earth,  near  the  remains  of  an 
antique  edifice,  said  by  the  inhabitants  to  have  been  a 
Priory,  in  Mucking,  near  Orsett  Neither  the  Manaaticonj 
nor  Bishop  Tanner  in  his  NoHtiay  however,  make  mention 
of  such  a  religious  house. 

Upon  the  tables,  and  in  different  parte  of  the  room,  were 
exhibited  a  great  variety  of  objects  of  archaeological  in- 
terest, principally  lent  by  various  gentlemen  for  e^bition 
on  the  occasion. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  U  G.  Bound  called 
attention  to  the  interesting  features  of  several  articles 
which  he  had  exhibited,  viz. : — 

Morant's  History  of  Colchester,  large  paper,  1748,  with  MSS.  notes 
and  additions  by  the  Author.  Ditto,  1748,  small  paper,  containing  an 
original  Warrant  of  authority  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Major  Haynes, 
dated  Whitehall,  Dec.  4,  1655,  and  declaring  the  Protector's  will  and 
pleasure  that,  upon  Major  Haynes  coming  to  Colchester,  he  should  give 
direction  to  the  Mayor  that  whilst  he  was  there  they  should  proceed  to 
the  election  of  a  Recorder,  &c.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  document : 

"Oliver  P. 
**  There  having  beene  of  late  severall  complants  from  the  Antient 
Aldermen  and  divers  other  well  affected  inhabitants  of  ye  towne  of  Col- 
chester ;  that  for  some  time  past  elections  have  beene  made  of  severall 
persons  to  the  Government  thereof,  whoe  are  altogether  uncapable  of 
publick  employment,  to  the  great  discouragement  of  many  honest  men 
living  in  and  about  that  Towne.  Whereupon  wee  did,  the  28th  day  of 
June  last,  order  that  there  should  be  a  forbcarence  of  Election  of  persons 
into  the  Magistracy  of  Comon  Councell  of  the  said  towne  till  we  should 
otherwise  determine ;  and  for  as  much  as  wee  are  informed  that  Arthur 
Bamardiston,  the  Recorder  of  the  said  towne,  is  lately  deceased;  by 
which  vacancy  and  the  not  appointinge  of  other  officers  for  this  present 
yeare,  the  said  towne  is  under  some  straights  and  inconveniences.  And 
understanding  that  you  are  shoi-tly  to  be  att  ye  said  Towne.  Our  will 
and  pleasure  is  that  att  your  coming  thither,  you  give  Direction  to  the 
Mayor  that  whilst  you  are  there  they  proceed  to  the  Election  of  a 
Records  and  also  oi  a  Mayor  and  other  Officers  for  the  present  yeare, 
in  which  Election  you  are  to  take  special  care,  that  the  Electors  and 
Elected  be  qualified  according  to  our  late  Proclamation,  and  certifie  the 
names  of  the  psons  soe  elected  unto  us  that  being  approved  they  may 
be  swome  accordingly  and  also  to  give  us  a  speedy  accompt  herein. 
Given  att  Whitehall  the  4th  of  December,  1655. 

^  F<»r  Major  Haynes." 

Morant's  History  of  Essex,  1768,  with  occasional  MSS.  additions  by 
the  Author.  Fol.  Vol.,  Rot.  Pari.  ann.  5  Edw.  II.,  one  of  a  dispersed 
set,  with  some  account  of  it  given  by  Mr.  Morant  to  Chaiies  Gray,  Esq., 
in  a  note  by  the  former,  dated  April  2,  1768.  Stukeley's  Carausius, 
presented  1^  the  Author  to  Mr.  Gray;  with  original  Letter  from 
Stnkeley  to  Mr.  Gray,  dated  July  18,  1751,  and  giving  his  views  of  the 
Antiquities  and  the  Ancient  History  of  Chelmsford.  Pegge's  Essay  on 
the  Coins  of  Cunobelin.  And  two  Cabinets  of  Roman  Coins,  collected  by 
Mr.  Gray,  with  MSS.  Catalogue. 
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There  were  also  displayed  upon  the  table  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  from  the  large  and  very  valuable  collection 
of  Boman  sepulchral  urns,  foimd  in  the  grounds  of  West 
Lodge,  and  presented  to  the  Museum,  by  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  jun. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Taylor  gave  the 
following  particulars  of  the  discovery  of  his  collection: — 

With  regard  to  the  collection  of  sepulchral  urns,  he  was 
told  that  it  was  imequalled  in  extent  and  interest  in  the 
kingdom;  and  this  he  believed,  for  though  there  was  a 
great  number  of  similar  vessels  in  the  British  Museum, 
there  was  not  one  complete  group  in  that  collection ;  but 
here  were  eight  or  nine  groups,  tiie  largest  comprising  fif- 
teen vessels,  which  wore  found  arranged  round  the  cinerary 
urns.  When  about  to  plant  some  shrubs  at  West  Lodge, 
in  1848,  he  was  told  he  should  be  likely  to  meet  with  some 
Boman  remains,  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  met  with 
any  in  a  perfect  state ;  in  fact,  as  he  afterwards  had  reason 
to  believe,  the  workmen,  supposing  that  they  contained 
coins,  took  care  to  fracture  them  most  eflfectually,  but 
by  offering  small  rewards  for  those  in  a  perfect  or  nearly 
perfect  stete  he  secured  the  valuable  collection  which 
was  now  included  in  the  Museum.  They  were  the  pro- 
duce of  about  an  acre  of  ground  dug  from  sixteen  inches 
to  four  feet  deep,  and  without  exception  the  vessels  were 
found  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  subsoil  of  sand  or 
gravel.  He  was  aware  of  the  danger  of  theorizing  upon  a 
subject  of  this  kind,  but  it  would  be  an  interesting  ques- 
tion to  decide  whether  these  vessels  were  originally  placed 
on  the  surface  with  a  slight  covering  of  earth,  or  whether 
they  were  sunk  down  to  the  dry  soil  below.  There  were 
still  four  or  five  acres  which  had  not  been  disturbed :  and, 
although  circumstances  had  for  a  time  removed  him  from 
the  scene,  he  had  taken  care  of  the  interests  of  Archeeology 
by  stipulating  that  it  should  not  be  disturbed  beyond  an 
ordinary  digging;  and  he  hoped,  whoever  might  be  the 
future  occupiers  of  West  Lodge,  all  that  might  be  dis- 
covered there,  which  would  add  to  the  interest  or  value 
of  the  collection,  might  be  contributed  to  the  Colchester 
Museum  (as  he  himself  should  be  happy  to  do),  and  not 
elsewhera 

J.  Qurdon-Eebow,  Esq.,  also  called  attention  to  a  cabinet 
containing  497  coins,  collected  by  Mr.  Isaac  Eebow,  son 
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of  8ir  Isaac  Bebow^  who  died  1734,  and  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  Colchester  Museum,  by  J.  Gurdon- 
Bebow,  Esq. 

Among  the  other  objects  of  interest  exhibited,  were  the 
following : — 

Casts  of  rare  gold  Roman  coins,  presented  by  C.  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  F.  S.A., 
of  London ;  a  oase  of  coins  collected  in  the  neighbourhood,  belonging  to 
J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Colchester;  a  number  of  ancient  rings  and  seals;  a 
pair  of  old  English  nut-crackers,  presented  by  Mr.  James  Watts ;  Roman 
lock,  speculum,  and  fragments  of  speculum ;  implements  of  war,  &c. ; 
drawings  of  two  Norman  arches,  discovered  in  pulling  down  the  old  Moot 
Hall ;  drawing  of  the  east  window  of  Coggeshall  Church ;  and  a  great 
TBriety  of  drawings  of  yarious  ruins  in  the  town,  including  the  Roman 
drain  recently  discovered  in  the  grounds  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Round,  near 
the  Castle,  together  with  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  great  seal  of  Col- 
chester. Upon  the  side  of  the  room  were  displayed  a  number  of  rubbings 
from  monumental  brasses,  by  the  Rev.  £.  L.  Cutts ;  and  at  the  lower 
end  was  exhibited,  (moimted  upon  a  pedestal)  the  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Theban  Sphynx,  which  was  dug  up  in  the  garden  of  the  Essex  and 
Colchester  Hospital  some  years  since. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  terminated  with  the 
usual  Yote  of  courtesy  to  the  Mayor,  for  granting  the  use 
of  the  Town  Hall,  and  for  presiding  oyer  the  Meeting. 

After  the  Meeting,  groups  of  &e  members  visited  the 
yarious  objects  of  interest  in  the  Town,  under  the  guidance 
of  resident  members ;  but  the  fiill  elucidation  of  the  an- 
tiquiti^  was  postponed  to  a  future  Meeting  to  be  deyoted 
entirely  to  the  subject. 

The  Boman  dram,  howeyer,  and  the  Boman  postern  gate 
in  the  north  wall  which  had  been  recently  excayated,  and 
which  would  haye  to  be  coyered  again,  were  carefully  ex- 
amined under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Ihmcan ;  whose  obser- 
yations  upon  them  will  be  found  incorporated  with  his 
Paper  upon  the  Boman  walls  of  Ciolchester,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  yolume. 
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BT   JOHN    HOWABD    HABflDBN,    B.D.,    DX8NBT    PBOFBBSOB    OF    ABCH.BOLOOY,    AND    LATB 

FELLOW  OF  ST.  JOHM'B  OOLLBGB,  IN  THB  T7NIVBBS1TY  OF  CAMBIUOaE  ; 

AND  BBCTOB  OF  OBBAT  OAKLBT,  BS8BX. 

In  delivering  the  inaugural  address  of  an  ArcheBological 
Society,  I  must  say  a  few  words,  in  the  first  place,  with 
regard  to  the  definition  of  the  term  itself. 

Archaeology,  then  (a  term  which  signifies  strictly  the 
knowledge  or  investigation  of  everything  which  is  ancient), 
is  used  now  to  designate  the  investigation  and  study  of  all 
those  relics  which  have  come  down  from  past  ages,  of  the 
visible  and  tangible  works  of  man.  Tlie  Archaeologist 
endeavours  to  elucidate  the  means  by  which  the  early  crea- 
tions of  intellect  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  the 
forms  in  which  they  have  been  embodiedc  He  collects, 
analyzes,  classifies,  and  preserves  all  those  remains  which 
throw  l^ht  upon  the  transactions,  the  manners,  the  arts, 
and  the  literature  of  past  generations,  and  which  form  a 
very  important  part  of  the  materials  of  History.  He  labours 
to  increase  that  funded  amount  of  knowledge  relative  to  the 
history  of  our  species,  which  former  races  of  men  have 
accumulated,  and  which  becomes  a  common  stock  for  the 
present  and  all  succeeding  generations  to  draw  from  as  they 
please.  Every  additional  &ct  which  he  rescues  from  ob- 
livion becomes  a  fresh  element  of  knowledge.  Archseology 
has  been  called  the  handmaid  of  history  ;  but  this  term 
does  not  assign  to  her  a  position  suffioientiy  dignified.  She 
is  the  corrector  and  verifier  of  histoir.  She  is  even  more 
than  this.  Of  the  written  history  of  Greece  and  Bome  a 
great  proportion,  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole, 
has  been  lost,  and  nothing  has  been  available  to  supply  the 
loss  but  the  materials  furnished  by  Archseology. 

The  historian  Gibbon  tells  us  that,  in  collecting  materials 
for  his  laborious  work  on  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  he  found  much  valuable  aid  in  the  study 
of  Medals  and  Inscriptions ;  and  he  states,  in  general,  that 
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he  was  careful  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  such  col- 
lectors as  had  been  able  to  fix  and  arrange,  within  his  reach, 
the  loose  and  scattered  atoms  of  historical  information. 
Archa)ology,  indeed,  in  the  hands  of  an  enlightened  and 
judicious  investigator,  becomes  History  itself. 

The  ohjecU  of  ArchsBologioal  investigation  may  thus  bo 

classified : — 

I. — Writings  or  Inscriptions. 
II. — Remains  of  Architecture. 
III. — Sculpture. 

IV. — Gems  and  Engraved  Stones. 
V. — Coins  and  Medals. 
V I . — Paintings. 
VII. — ^Miscellaneous  Articles. 

I. — ^Wkiting  and  Inscbiptions — Assyrian,  of  very  ancient  date, 
probably  contemporaneous  with  those  transactions  between  the  Kings 
of  Assyria  and  the  Kings  of  Judah  which  arc  mentioned  in  Holy 
Scripture.     Some  of  these  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

Persian,  also  of  very  ancient  date.  A  celebrated  inscription  now 
exists  on  the  &ce  of  a  rock  on  the  frontier  of  Persia,  relating  to  the 
title  and  exploits  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  was  defeated  by  the 
Qrecks  at  Marathon. 

Egyptian,  chiefly  hieroglyphics ;  a  key  to  which  has  been  discovered 
in  the  trilingual  inscription  upon  the  Rosetta  Stone,  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Etruscan,  chiefly  on  vases.  The  letters  are  similar  to  the  archaic 
Greek,  or  Phoenician;  but  to  the  language  no  key  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered.    A  very  few  words  are  all  that  is  known. 

Greek;  on  marble  tablets,  pillars,  pedestals  of  statues,  altars,  and  a 
few  on  bronze  tablets  which  have  been  suspended  in  temples.  Many  of 
these,  not  only  interesting,  but  valuable,  as  corroborative  of  history. 

Latin ;  vast  numbers,  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  over 
which  the  sway  of  Bome  extended.  In  our  own  country  they  are  chiefly 
upon  sepulchral  monuments  and  altars.  Great  numbers  have  been  dis- 
covered along  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall,  which  runs  across  the  North 
of  England  from  the  Solway  Frith  to  the  estuary  of  the  Tyne,  where 
stone  is  plentiful ;  and  the  scarcity  of  stone  may  be  the  reason  that  so 
few  have  been  discovered  in  or  near  Colchester.  Two  discovered  at 
Golchester  are  in  the  Museum  Disneianum.  They  are  both  sepulchral, 
and  one  of  them  is  imperfect.  The  other  is  to  the  memory  of  a  mother 
and  daughter,  and  was  probably  erected,  as  Mr.  Disney  observes,  by  the 
husband  and  father — a  Roman  soldier.  A  third,  deposited  in  the  Essex 
and  Colchester  Hospital,  is  now  in  the  room.  An  inscription  to  Mercuiy 
was  found  about  the  year  1765,  but  where  it  now  is  cannot  be  ascertained. 
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Of  the  writing  of  the  middle  ages,  there  is  a  curious  specimen  upon 
the  table.  It  is  a  neatly- written  copy,  upon  parchment,  of  a  religious 
work,  called  '*  Speculum  Christiani,"  chiefly  in  Latin,  but  having  several 
poetical  pieces  in  English  interspersed,  of  early  date.* 

II. — ^Abchitecxubal  Remains — ^This  is  a  vast  field  of  research, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  scarcely  a  town  with  any  pretensions  to  antiquity , 
in  Europe  or  Asia,  which  does  not  contain  some  remains  of  ancient 
edifices.  The  town  in  which  we  are  assembled  claims  an  especial  in- 
terest in  this  respect.  We  have  remains  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
Architecture  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  eras. 

Tacitus  tells  us  of  a  temple  in  this  place  erected  to  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  which,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  him,  as 
"  arx  atema  dominationis,**  would  appear  to  have  been  an  edifice  of  con- 
siderable pretension.     He  mentions  also  a  curia  and  a  theatre. 

III. — ^WoBKS  OF  Sculpture — ^By  which  we  understand  the  art  of 
representing  objects  by  form,  whether  it  be  by  carving,  modelling,  or 
casting  in  metal.  The  smaller  works  of  chasing  and  embossing  may  be 
included  under  the  same  head. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that,  in  this  department  of  Art,  the  debt  that 
we  owe  to  antiquity  is  beyond  all  calculation. 

The  accumulated  experience  of  all  ages,  whether  past  or  present* 
decides  upon  the  works  of  ancient  Greek  sculpture  as  the  standard  of 
excellence, — the  noblest  models  that  himian  art  has  ever  produced. 
Models  they  are  which  an  artist,  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  this 
single  contemplation,  would  prefer  to  all  others,  as  supremely  beautifuL 
The  soul  is  kindled  by  the  contemplation  of  them,  and  breaks  forth  into 
sudden  and  irresistible  admiration.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  as 
to  the  causes  or  ingredients  of  beauty,  and  however  much  men's  tastes 
may  differ,  in  some  cases,  as  to  beauty  itself,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  durable  admiration  with  which  these  works  have  been  attended,  is 
not  only  a  proof  that  such  a  thing  as  abstract  beauty  exists,  but  also  that 
it  dwelt  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Greek  artist.  They  have  survived  all 
the  caprices  of  mode  and  fiishion, — aU  the  mistakes  of  ignorance  and 
envy.  They  are  bound  to  the  heart  by  every  tie  of  sympathetic  admira- 
tion. The  rise  and  fidl  of  the  taste  of  each  succeeding  age  may  be 
measured  by  the  d^ree  of  national  admiration  which  it  has  bestowed 
upon  the  remains  of  Grecian  Art. 

*  Of  writing  of  a  still  later  date,  a  specimen  was  upon  the  table  in  the  autograph  of 
Anne  Bacon,  one  of  the  four  learned  daughters  of  8ir  Antony  Cook,  tutor  to  Edward  YI. 
She  married  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  was  Uio  mother  of  the 
great  Lord  Bacon. 
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The  finer  specimens  of  Ghreek  Art  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless 
for  me  to  enumerate  them.  Several  of  them  are  in  the  different  coUeo- 
tions  of  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  those  of  Rome  and  Italy.  In 
our  own  conntry,  besides  some  works  of  mnch  beauty,  in  the  British 
Museum  and  in  other  collections,  we  possess  in  the  Elgin  marbles — ^that 
is,  in  the  frieses,  and  the  metopes,  and  the  grand,  though  mutilated, 
remains  of  the  graceful  and  majestic  statues  which  once  adorned  the 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon — ^in  these  we  possess  undoubted  productions 
of  the  school,  if  not  of  the  actual  work,  of  Phidias,  the  admiration  and 
enyy  of  the  world. 

The  works  of  ancient  art  in  the  department  of  Sculpture  which  haye 
been  discoTeredin  Britain,  are  few  in  number,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
of  an  inferior  grade  of  excellence,  to  those  which  I  have  been  mentioning. 
Such  as  they  are,  however,  one,  at  least,  of  the  most  remarkable,  has  been 
discovered  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  town.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  I  am  referring  to  the  Sphynx. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  say  much,  though  the  object  is  a  tempting 
one.  You  will  observe  that  it  represents,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
descriptions  given  both  by  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  the  febulous  monster 
called  the  Theban  Sphynx,  represented  as  holding  the  head  of  one  of  her 
victims  between  her  paws,  while  the  mangled  remains  lie  beneath,  and 
protrude  on  both  sides. 

ReUquias  amplexa  vinun,  semeflaque  nudis 
Pectxnibus  stetit  oasa  premens. 

^8tat.  Theb.  ii.  604. 

It  is  of  good  design,  and  executed  by  an  artist  of  no  mean  order.  The 
head  of  the  victim  is  extremely  well  executed ;  the  countenance,  sunk  in 
death,  conveys  an  expression  of  exhaustion  and  agony. 

Another  piece  of  ancient  sculpture,  evidently  Roman,  which  is  also  in 
the  room,  is  a  representation  of  two  figures,  a  male  and  female,  having 
between  them  a  tragic  mask.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  wall  of  the  old 
Chuieh  at  Harwich,  where  it  lay  embedded  in  mortar.  The  workman- 
ship, though  coarse,  is  in  a  tolerably  good  style ;  but,  as  is  frequently  the 
ease  in  Roman  work  of  a  late  date,  there  is  a  want  of  proportion  in  the 
hand  which  supports  the  mask.  The  hand  is  in  proportion  with  the 
mask  which  it  supports,  but  not  with  the  person  to  whom  it  was,  ap- 
parently, intended  to  belong. 

The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  it  was  a  sepulchral  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  individuals  represented — a  man  and  his  wife — ^and 
that  they  were  either  actors,  or  in  some  way  connected  with  a  Theatre. 

The  valuable  bronzes  discovered  here,  and  generously  bequeathed  to 
the  town  by  the  late  Mr.  Vint,  are  doubtless  &miliar  to  you. 

VOL.  I.  ^      r"  T 
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IV. — ^Nearly  connected  with  sculpture  are  Enobaved  Stones  or 
Gems,  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  material, 
vast  numbers  have  descended  to  our  times.  I  am  not  aware,  howeyer, 
that  any  of  importance  hare  been  discovered  in  this  county.  In  connexion 
with  the  subject,  I  may  mention  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  mode  use  of 
a  signet  ring,  on  the  stone  of  which  was  engraved  a  sphynx,  and  that 
coins  of  the  British  King  Cunobelin,  bearing  the  same  device,  have  been 
found  in  or  near  Colchester.  This  is  a  simple  fact,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
worth  recording. 

V. — Closely  connected,  also,  with  sculpture — ^inasmuch  as  they  present 
to  us  minute  specimens  of  bas-relief  upon  metal — are  Coins  and  Medals. 

Upon  this  division,  interesting  as  it  is,  I  shall  have  time  to  say  little 
more,  than  that  the  number  of  Roman  coins,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  or  near  Colchester,  is  incalculable.  The  soil  seems  to  have 
teemed  with  them,  to  an  extent  not  less  than  the  soil  of  certain  foreign 
countries  is  said  just  now  to  teem  with  gold.  Vast  numbers  of  them 
have  been  lost  a  second  time ;  not,  indeed,  buried  in  the  earth  again,  but 
conveyed  away  to  fill  up  the  collections  of  Archssologists  in  distant  places, 
losing  there,  what  in  many  cases  constitutes  more  than  half  of  the  value 
of  a  coin — ^namely,  the  record  of  the  spot  where  it  was  originally  found. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  good  work  effected  by  our  Society  will  be  to 
put  a  stop  to  such  alienation  of  our  native  treasures.  A  considerable 
number  of  coins  found  in  and  about  Colchester,  are  to-day  exhibited  in 
the  room.  Dr.  Duncan's  interesting  collection  consists  of  about  two 
hundred,  firom  the  consular  times  down  to  Honorius.  The  collection  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  chiefly  found  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Hospital,  is 
principally  of  the  early  empire,  and  contains  a  remarkably  bcautifid  coin 
of  Vespasian. 

VI. — ^Painting  comes  the  next ;  but  the  specimens  of  ancient  painting 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  only  few  in  number. 

VII. — ^Thc  last  class  of  objects  of  Archceological  research,  are  those 
Miscellaneous  Articles — ^weapons  of  war,  personal  ornaments,  do- 
mestic utensils,  implements,  and  all  other  relics,  of  whatsoever  descrip- 
tion they  may  be,  which,  being  of  durable  materials,  have  escaped  the 
ravages  of  time.  They  all  tell  their  respective  stories  of  different  states 
and  stages  of  civilization,  and  by  the  philosophic  historian  none  of  them 
are  disregarded.  The  vessels  of  earthenware,  for  instance,  which  have 
been  discovered  on  the  site  of  Roman  towns  or  villas  in  our  own  country, 
form  a  class  to  which  special  interest  is  attached.  In  them  we  recognize 
the  original  forms  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  urns,  drinking  cups, 
dishes  for  daily  food,  and  other  vessels  for  common  domestic  uses.  We 
see  the  shapes  that  stood  in  every  cottage  and  mansion  of  Roman  Britain, 
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many  of  which,  it  ib  now  ascertained,  were  &bricated  fixnn  the  clay  of  our 
native  knd.  We  remark  their  simplicity  and  delicacy  of  outline,  and  we 
seek  lor  it  in  vain,  in  the  modem  articles  of  the  same  description,  unless 
they  happen  to  be  direct  copies  from  the  ancient  form.  The  eye  is  neyer 
offended  fay  instances  of  positire  inelegance  and  ugliness.  In  similar 
productions  of  Saxon  art,  though  they  are  comparatively  rare,  we  may 
stiU  trace  the  influence  of  Roman  taste  and  example.  But  when  we 
oome  down  to  the  Norman  and  English  periods,  we  find  its  productions 
as  universally  bad  and  degraded,  both  in  conception  and  in  workmanship, 
as  in  the  preceding  ages  they  were  graceful  and  elegant. 

Of  this  miscellaneous  class  you  will  see  in  the  room,  a  numerous  selec- 
tion— ^vases,  lamps,  bronzes,  fibulee,  sepulchral  urns,  &c. — all  discovered 
in  the  town  of  Colchester.  The  sepidchral  urns  are  particularly  interest- 
ing ;  and  they  are  appropriately  accompanied  by  drawings  of  their 
position  and  arrangement  when  discovered  in  a  piece  of  hmd  belonging 
to  their  original  proprietor,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  jun. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  inducementa  by  which  we 
are  led  to  indulge  in  these  pursuits,  their  pleasures  and 
advantages. 

I. — ^The  gratification  of  our  natural  thirst  after  knowledge. 

For  the  mind  craves  after  knowledge,  as  naturally  as  tiie 
body  after  food,  and  he  who  is  wise,  will  take  care  to  pro- 
vide that  which  is  wholesome  and  nutritious.  But  what 
food  is  more  excellent — ^what  knowledge  is  more  elevating 
to  the  mind — ^than  that  which  induces  a  congeniality  of 
thought  with  the  wise  and  noble  spirits  of  former  days  ? 
You  must  not  look  solely  at  what  is  commonly  called  the 
usefulness  of  the  pursuit ;  you  must  learn  to  take  delight 
in  the  exercise  of  faculties  which  were  given  to  be  the 
source  of  noble  and  refined  pleasure.  The  simple  posses- 
sion of  knowledge  you  must  regard,  not  as  the  means  of 
attaining  an  ulterior  good,  but  as  a  good  in  itself.  As  you 
prosecute  your  Archaeological  researches,  new  lights  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  will  be  continually  breaking  in  upon 
you.  If  you  have  previously  been  conversant  with  the 
history,  or  the  philosophy,  or  the  art,  or  the  poetry,  or  the 
oratory,  or  the  drama  of  tite  ancients,  you  will  be  led  on  to 
seek  for  the  illustration  of  these  subjects  which  is  aflforded 
by  ArchsDology.  And  even  in  cases  where  there  has  not 
existed,  previously,  any  great  interest  in  these  matters,  there 
^ure  many  who  have  been  induced  to  pursue  the  researches 
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of  AichflBology,  by  causes  of  a  nature  merely  local  and 
accidental;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  set  foot  on  con- 
tinental Europe,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  visit  one  of  the 
older  towns  and  cities,  and  certainly  not  to  visit  one  of  the 
counties  of  England,  without  stepping  into  some  track  left 
behind  by  the  warriors  of  all-conquering  Borne.  And  by 
the  mere  discovery  of  her  vestiges  and  relics,  many  have 
been  irresistibly  prompted  to  strive  to  attain  to  some  know- 
ledge of  herself.  They  cannot  see  around  them  the  frag- 
ments of  houses,  of  roads,  of  utensils,  of  arms,  of  sepulchral 
vases  and  monuments — they  cannot  pick  up  the  coin  which 
was  once  passing  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  Boman 
colonists  and  their  subjugated  neighbours,  tiie  aboriginal 
masters  of  the  soil — ^without  craving  after  a  farther  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manners,  and  the  history,  and  the 
literature  of  that  mighty  nation,  by  whom  these  things 
were  constructed  and  used. 

It  has  been  most  truly  remarked  by  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  philosophers  of  the  present  day  (I  mean  Sir  John 
Herschel),  that  the  question  "  Out  bono  .^" — "  to  what 
practical  end  do  your  researches  tend?" — ^when  put,  as 
it  sometimes  is,  to  the  scholar,  to  the  poet,  and  to  the 
philosopher,  is  one  which  he  cannot  hear  without  a  sense 
of  huimliation.  The  question  is  put  by  those,  from  whom 
nature  has  withheld  the  faculty  of  deriving  pleasure  from 
the  exercise  of  the  intellect ;  and  he  feels,  for  the  moment, 
degraded  to  the  level  of  such.  He  might,  however,  turn 
round  to  the  enquirer,  and  ask — "  Of  what  use  is  the  luxury 
of  the  table  ?  Of  what  use  is  the  well-appointed  equipage  ? 
Of  what  use  is  the  train  of  liveried  domestics  ?  Of  what  use 
are  the  pearls,  and  the  diamonds,  and  the  silver  and  the 
gold  utensils,  of  those  opulent  persons  who  can  afford  to 
possess  these  things?"  No  better  answer  can  be  given 
than  that  we  have  a  natural  liking  for  such  things,  and 
that  we  like  others  to  admire  them.  And  may  not  the 
answer,  that  he  likes  them,  be  aa  good  and  reasonable  when 
it  is  made,  by  one  who  prefers  the  tastes  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  intellect,  as  when  it  is  made  bv  one  who  can 
relish  no  higher  enjoyments,  than  those  of  sense?  The 
pleasures  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  are  at 
least  as  innocent  as  those  of  the  voluptuary.  After  the 
exercise  of  the  benevolent  and  moral  feelings,  they  com- 
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mimicate  the  purest  happiness,  they  last  as  long  as  life 
itself  lasts,  and  they  tend  to  the  injury  of  no  one. 

II. — ^Another  of  the  inducements,  by  which  we  are  urged 
to  Archeeological  researches,  is  the  pleasure  which  we  feel 
in  the  indulgence  of  Curiosity,  with  regard  to  those  objecta 
which  will  never  return. 

Curiosity  is  said,  by  Burke,  to  be  the  first  and  simplest 
emotion  of  the  mind.  And  curiosity  is  excited,  in  a  degree 
more  especially  powerful,  in  reference  to  those  things  which 
are  rare.  If  you  have  a  parcel  of  sea-shells  lying  before 
you  which  have  been  taken  from  an  ancient  sea-beach  lying 
high  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  as  it  now  exists,  you  wUl 
examine  these  primitive  shells  with  more  interest,  than  if 
they  were  a  parcel  of  modem  shells,  although  the  species 
may  be  in  all  respects  the  same  with  modem  shells.  And 
if  some  of  the  species  should  happen  not  to  be  the  same 
with  those  now  existiag,  the  extinct  species  would  be  valued 
the  most.  In  like  manner,  out  of  a  parcel  of  ancient  coins, 
those  which  are  the  rarest — ^in  other  words,  those  which 
belong  to  a  kind  nearly  extinct — ^will  be  preferred  to  others 
of  a  like  date  and  of  like  workmanship,  which  happen  to 
be  more  common.  And  in  general,  al^ough  nations  may 
exist  upon  the  earth  of  equal  genius  and  of  equal  taste 
with  the  nations  of  old,  none  of  them  can  ever  stand  to  us 
in  the  same  relation,  as  inventors  and  teachers  of  art  and 
literature ;  and,  therefore,  none  can  be  regarded  by  us,  with 
the  same  interest.  It  has  been  remarked,  with  equal  ele- 
gance and  truth,  that  as  in  the  birth  of  everything  else,  so 
here  also,  there  is  a  peculiar  beauty,  which  no  after-imita- 
tion can  attain,  and  a  native  charm  that  may  never  be 
renewed. 

m. — ^Another  portion  of  the  pleasure  which  we  take  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  remains  of  the  past,  arises,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Burke,  from  Sjrmpathy.  The  relics  of 
splendid  cities,  of  mighty  empires,  of  brave  and  ingenious 
races  of  men,  which  are  now  ruined  and  extinct,  inspire  us 
with  the  same  sort  of  feeling  with  which  we  contemplate  a 
tragedy;  that  is,  a  mingled  ^d  of  uneasiness  and  pleasure, 
in  which  the  latter  predominates.  The  huge  and  shattered 
framework  of  the  Colosseum  at  Bome,  or  tiie  broken  walls 
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of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  or  the  roofless  aisles  of  Tintem 
or  Mebx)se  in  our  own  country,  excite,  in  our  minds,  a 
feeling  very  near  akin  to  that  with  which  we  read  Homer's 
accoimt  of  the  fall  of  Troy  in  his  Iliad,  or  Shakespeare's 
account  of  the  evil  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  in 
his  drama  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  To  analyze  this  feelrug, 
and  to  endeavour  to  give  a  reason  for  it,  does  not  fsdl 
within  the  scope  of  our  enquiry.  The  fact,  that  we  feel 
an  interest,  almost  amounting  to  pleasure,  in  the  contem- 
plation, is  not  affected,  in  any  degree,  by  the  differences  of 
opinion,  as  to  the  origin  of  it.     It  is,  indeed,  indisputable. 

IV. — By  far  the  greatest  portion,  however,  of  the  plea- 
sure which  Archaeology  provides  for  us  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  relics  of  the  past,  arises  from  Association.  The  ob- 
ject, before  us,  formed  a  part  and  parcel,  in  scenes  of  bygone 
days,  and  Imagination  presents  the  actors,  in  those  scenes, 
to  the  mind's  eye. 

At  the  sight  of  a  newly-discovered  Boman  pavement,  for 
instance, 

"  The  men  that  have  been,  reappear ; — 
Romans, — ^for  travel  girt,  for  business  gowned. 
And  some  recline  on  couches,  myrtle-crowned. 
In  festal  glee. 

"  Why  not?    For,  fresh  and  clear 
Ab  if  its  hues  were  of  the  passing  year, 
Dawns  this  time-buried  pavement."* 

Suppose  that  in  the  course  of  a  ramble,  over  some  open 
common,  or  some  breezy  down,  your  foot  dislodges  from 
its  hiding-place  in  the  turf,  a  vessel  of  earthenware,  which 
empties  out,  before  your  eyes,  a  little  hoard  of  ancient  money. 
The  coin  is  seen,  at  once,  to  be  early  British  and  Boman. 
From  that  moment  the  scene  around  you,  however  tame 
and  uninteresting  it  may  have  been  before,  starts  into  life 
with  a  newly-created  interest  On  a  sudden,  the  hollows 
around  are  peopled  with  bivouacking  legions,  and  you  hear 
the  clangor  of  the  liiutts  and  the  tuba.  In  tiie  stream  that 
winds  roimd  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  shaggy  horses,  laden 
with  trappings,  are  quenching  their  thirst.     In  the  midst 

*  Sonnet  by  Wordsworth  upon  Bomo  Roman  antiquities  discoyered  at  Bishopstone, 
Herefordahize. 
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stands  the  PraDtorium,  encircled  by  the  banners.  The  white 
sand  that  glitters  ajnong  the  fern,  has  rubbed  bright  many 
a  dingy  breast-plate ;  and  the  turf  beneath  our  feet  has  been 
moistened  with  the  crimson  stain  of  bloodshed,  by  invaders 
fighting  for  conquest,  and  stin*dy  barbarians  standing  up  in 
defence  of  their  homes  and  liberty.  From  yonder  hill,  the 
swarthy  crowd  rushed  down  furiously  upon  their  opponents, 
in  the  hope  of  surprising  them  off  their  guard.  At  a  word 
every  Boman  is  in  his  place.  A  few  fierce  struggles  ensue, 
and  then  the  combat  begins  to  slacken.  The  barbarians 
retreat  in  confusion  from  the  field.  In  a  brief  space,  how* 
over,  the  rout  is  ended,  and  the  returning  legion  pile  up, 
leisurely,  their  blood-stained  arms. — ^At  a  time  when  such 
scenes  as  this,  were  common  in  the  land,  the  coins,  which 
you  have  accidentally  disturbed,  were  deposited  in  their 
hiding-place,  probably  for  safety ;  and  the  unexpected  re- 
appearance of  them,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
centuries,  sets  the  imagination  upon  depicting  the  scene 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 

I  will  now  put  another  case,  not  Kke  the  last,  an  imagi* 
nary  one,  which  might  have  happened  in  any  locality,  but 
one  in  which  all  the  incidents  are  real. 

At  a  small  village  among  the  mountains  and  lakes  of 
Cumberland,  three  small  coins  are  discovered,  without  any 
head  or  other  device  upon  them,  but  with  inscribed  charac- 
ters in  Arabic.  One  of  these  coins  turns  out  to  have  been 
struck,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  at  Basrah,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  by  the  celebrated  TThalif  Haroun  Alrashid ; 
and  the  other  two  were  struck,  about  a  century  later,  by  a 
Mussulman  prince  of  the  Samanian  dynasty,  in  that  part  of 
Tartary,  which  lies  beyond  the  river  Oxus.  Another  coin, 
struck  by  the  next  succeeding  prince  of  the  same  dynasty, 
about  six  years  afterwards,  is  also  discovered  near  York,  in 
a  leaden  box,  turned  up  by  the  plough,  on  a  piece  of  land 
which  was  once  included  within  the  ancient  forest  of  Galtres. 
That  the  last  mentioned  coin  was  deposited  at  a  very  early 
period,  is  rendered  probable,  by  the  fact,  that  certain  Saxon 
coins  of  a  contemporary  date,  being  struck  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Elder,  son  of  Alfred,  were  foimd  enclosed  in 
the  same  box,  together  with  rings  and  armlets  of  very 
curious  and  ancient  construction;  and  that  nothing,  of  a 
more  recent  date,  was  among  its  contents. 
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Now,  by  what  means  these  coins  were  conveyed  fix)m 
regions  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  into  an  unfirequented  part 
of  the  North  of  England,  at  a  period  when  coin  was  not 
usually  regarded  as  an  object  of  interest,  in  any  other  than 
a  mercantile  point  of  view,  we  cannot  profess  to  ascertain. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  coinage  of  this  remote  dynasty  of 
Mussulman  rule,  might  obviously  have  been  transported  by 
the  caravans  through  Persia  into  Syria,  which  was  still  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Khalifs :  and,  inasmuch  as  crowds 
of  pilgrims  were  continually  pouring  in,  from  the  west  to 
visit  ti^e  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  is  by  no  means  an  impossible 
conjecture  that  some  English  pUgrim  might  bring  away 
witiii  him,  from  the  Holy  City,  one  or  more  of  these  little 
silver  pieces  of  coin,  either  as  tokens  of  remembrance  and 
keepsakes,  to  be  presented  to  his  friends  at  home,  or  per- 
haps as  amulets. 

The  sight,  then,  of  these  Cufic  coins,  carries  us  back  to  a 
very  interesting  period  of  history.  The  arms  of  the  Mussul- 
man had  subdued  Persia,  and  annexed  the  district  beyond 
the  Oxus,  including  the  cities  now  called  Bokhara  and 
Samarcand,  to  the  sway  of  the  Arabs.  The  rich  produce 
of  the  country  is  conveyed,  by  caravans,  to  Jerusalem.  The 
influx  of  pil^ims  into  tiie  Holy  City,  is,  at  this  period,  more 
numerous  than  usual,  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  having 
gained  the  goodwill  of  the  Khalif,  by  a  series  of  friendly 
offices,  and  thus  obtained  for  them  a  favourable  reception. 
The  pilgrim  of  the  middle  ages,  is  brought  before  us,  and 
memory  supplies  us  with  a  long-remembered  picture  of  his 
vocation. 

^'  'Twfus  his,  to  climb  the  tufted  rocks,  and  rove 
The  chequered  twilight  of  the  olive  grove ; 
'Twas  his,  to  bend  beneath  the  sacred  gloom. 
And  wear,  with  many  a  kiss,  Messiah's  tomb."* 

The  perils  of  his  homeward  journey — ^the  greeting  of  his 
friends — ^the  sanctity  attached  to  his  person — ^his  distribu- 
tion of  relics  to  his  friends,  and  of  this  little  coin  among 
the  rest,  impressed  with  characters,  which  no  one  is  able 
to  decypher.  These  are  the  pictures,  evoked  by  the  two 
coins  of  Transoxiana. 
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And  at  the  sight  of  the  third — ^the  coin  of  that  Elialif, 
whose  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  Thousand 
€md  One  Nights — our  imaginative  Archeeologist  is  carried 
back  to  the  reminiscences  of  his  boyhood.  He  feels  as  the 
poet  felt,  when  he  poured  forth  a  series  of  picturesque 
stanzas,  commencing  thus : — 

**  The  tide  of  time  flows  back  with  me» 

The  forward-flowizig  tide  of  time : 
And  on  this  sheeny  summer  mom 
Adown  the  Tigris  I  am  borne, 
Bj  Bagdat's  shrines  of  fretted  gold, 
High- walled  gardens,  green  and  old : — 
True  Mussulman  am  I,  and  sworn ; — 

For  it  is  now  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alrashid."* 

And  if  so  much  interest  is  excited  by  the  sight  of  a  coin, 
or  other  relic  of  antiquity,  which  has  been  connected  with 
the  events  of  ordinary  or  profane  history,  much  more  in- 
tense will  that  interest  be,  in  those  few  instances,  when  the 
object  before  us,  can  be  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
Bible.  I  say,  in  those  few  instances,  because  the  Archeeo- 
logical  remains  of  Judeea  are  very  rare.  The  whole  land  of 
Judeaa,  indeed,  in  one  sense,  must  be  regarded  as  ancient. 
Besides  the  great  city  itself  of  Jerusalem,  we  may  safely 
say,  that 

'*  There,  each  old  and  sacred  mountain, 
Inspiration  breathes  aroimd ; 
Every  shade,  and  hallowed  fountain. 
Murmurs  deep  a  solemn  8ound."t 

Sinai  is,  beyond  aU  doubt  or  comparison,  the  most  vener- 
able mountain  in  the  world ;  and  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago,  the  Hebrew  poet  sang  of  "  that  ancient  river, 
the  river  Kishon."  Of  nature's  antiquities,  no  land  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  possesses  any,  that  can  be  compared,  in 
point  of  interest,  with  those  of  that  tract  of  country — ^in 
point  of  extent,  altogether  insignificant — ^which  skirts 
the  Eastern  margin  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  But  this  is 
all.     Almost  every  relic  of  the  works  of  man,  has  been 

♦  Tennyion.  f  Gray. 
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swept  away  by  those  successive  and  desolating  invasions,  to 
which  Judeea  was  subject,  from  her  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours. 

With  what  interest,  then,  shall  we  regard  the  few  relics 
of  antiquity  connected  with  Judaaa,  that  still  remain  to  us  ! 
The  rude  shekel,  for  instance,  coined  by  the  Asmoneean 
family,  when  they  had  freed  Judaea  from  the  oppressive 
rule  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  established  her  indepen- 
dence ;  a  coin  which  was,  doubtless,  in  circulation  at  the 
very  time  that  our  blessed  Saviour  lived  in  Judsea.  The 
sprig  of  the  almond-tree  upon  it,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  to  commemorate  the  miracle  of  Aaron's  rod,  which 
budded,  and  bloomed,  and  yielded  almonds,  as  a  testimony 
against  the  rebels  who  had  invaded  his  authority.  And 
with  no  less  interest  shaU  we  regard  that  coin  of  the  Em- 
perors Yespasian  and  Titus,  on  which  is  represented  Judaea, 
as  a  woman  sittmg  in  sorrow  upon  the  ground,  and  bewail- 
ing her  captivity. 

**  Beneath  her  palm,  here  sad  Judroa  weeps." 

We  recollect  how  the  Psalmist  describes  the  Jews  la- 
menting their  captivity  in  the  same  pensive  posture: — 
"By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept,  when 
we  remembered  thee,  0  Sion  !"  And  we  call  to  mind,  too, 
the  still  more  remarkable  fact,  that  Judaea  herself  is  re- 
presented as  a  woman  thus  sitting  upon  the  ground,  in  a 
passage  of  the  Prophet,  who  foretells  the  very  captivity 
recorded  on  this  medal. 

Who,  again,  can  take  up  a  coin  of  the  island  of  Melita, 
without  thinking  of  St.  PauPs  shipwreck.  Imagination 
carries  us,  at  once,  back  to  the  scene  of  it — ^the  long  succes- 
sion of  perils  of  the  deep— the  escape — ^the  fire  kindled 
upon  the  beach,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island — their 
exclamation  when  tiie  viper  fixed  itself  upon  the  Apostle's 
hand,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  well-known  maxim  of 
Horace, 

Raro  antecedentem  seelestum 
Deseruit  pede  pcena  elaudo : — 

— ^the  three  months'  residence  of  St.  Paul  in  the  island, 
during  which  time  this  piece  of  money  was  current;  the 
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coincidence  of  the  title  given  to  Publius  by  St.  Luke— 
o  'Tfmrof  ns  nKTOu  with  the  titlo —  e  vptnot  MtktTeum — discoYered  in  an 
ancient  inscription ;  the  term  "  barbarous,"  as  applied  by 
the  Eyangelist  to  this  people,  borne  out  by  historical  evi- 
dence, that  their  ancestors  were  from  Phoenicia,  or  Carthage, 
and  another  evidence  brought  before  our  eyes,  in  the  strange 
figure  of  some  Phoenician  deity,  pourtrayed  upon  this  very 
coin ;  the  departure  from  the  island  in  a  ship  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  tibe  ishmd  of  Melita  lying  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
highway  between  Alexandria  and  Eome,  along  which  was 
conveyed  the  great  amoimt  of  traffic  mentioned  by  Strabo ; 
— ^the  sign  of  the  ship,  the  two  sons  of  Leda,  to  whose 
especial  keeping  the  great  lyric  poet  of  Eome  consigned  his 
friend  Virgil,  when  about  to  saU  for  Athens ;  the  landing 
of  St.  Paul  at  Puteoli,  another  port  especially  frequented  by 
ships  from  Alexandria,  and  the  port  at  which  the  Emperor 
Titus  landed,  after  his  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
about  eight  years  subsequently  to  this;  and,  lastly,  the 
meeting  of  the  Apostle  with  his  friends  from  Bome,  at 
Appii-forum,  the  first  resting-place  of  Horace  in  his  well- 
remembered  journey  to  Brundusium. 

Such  is  the  train  of  thoughts,  mysteriously  linked  to- 
gether, which  are  evoked  from  the  chambers  of  the  brain, 
by  the  sight  of  a  coin  of  the  island  Melita. 

**  Awake  but  one,  and  lo !  what  myriads  rise ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies."* 

The  most  torpid  imagination  is  at  once  set  to  work,  in 
conjuring  up  scenes  of  the  past,  by  the  contemplation  of  an 
object,  however  trifling,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
pflj-t  and  parcel  in  those  scenes ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  is  stored  with  historical  associations,  so  will  be  the 
length  of  the  succession. 

You  must  mark,  however,  that  in  the  simple  fact  of  your 
supposed  relic  of  antiquity  being  genuine — ^that  is,  in  the 
feet  of  its  having  reaUy  formed  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
scenes  of  past  ages — all  this  magic  virtue  is  deposited. 
Only  let  the  belief  in  such  fact  be  sapped,  and  the  picture 
fedes  away  into  mistiness :  destroy  it,  and  all  is  gone.  Let 
the  coin  be  pronounced  a  forgery,  and,  although  it  may  be 

♦  Rogers. 
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80  clever  a  forgery  as  to  render  it  difficult,  eyen  for  a  prac- 
tised eye,  to  distinguifih  between  the  original  and  its  copy, 
you  regard  it,  neyertheless,  with  comparative  indifference. 
As  an  object  of  study,  the  value  of  the  coin  may  be  un- 
diminished, but  the  power  of  association  is  departed  from  it 
for  ever. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  narrative : — 

In  a  celebrated  collection  of  Soman  inscriptions,  we 
light  upon  a  certain  memorial  of  a  youthful  priestess,  at 
Aventicum  (now  Avenches),  in  Switzerland,  the  simple 
pathos  of  which  may  tempt  us  to  make  a  pause.  In  this 
inscription,  which  purports  to  be  of  a  monumental  charac- 
ter, she  is  represented  as  having,  unsuccessfully,  attempted 
to  save  the  life  of  her  fSather,  and,  soon  after  this,  to  have 
died  herself.     The  epitaph  may  be  translated  thus : — 

"  I,  Julia  Alpinula,  the  unhappy  daughter  of  an  unhappy 
father,  and  the  priestess  of  the  goddess  of  Aventicum,  lie 
in  this  grave.  My  father  was  condemned  to  die,  and  my  en- 
treaties could  not  save  him.  A  miserable  end  was  decreed  to 
to  him  by  the  fates.  My  own  life  wa»  only  twenty-three 
years." 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  find,  from  the  history 
of  Tacitus,  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  there 
was  a  leading  person  at  Aventicimi,  who  bore  the  name  of 
"  Julius  Alpinus,"  and  that  for  a  certain  political  offence, 
committed  against  the  Bomans,  he  was  put  to  death.  With 
tiiese  historical  fSacts,  the  purport  of  the  inscription  tallies. 
And  it  contains,  also,  a  graceful  and  simple  expression  of 
that  natural  feeling  which  finds  a  response  in  every  gener- 
ous bosom. 

A  distinguished  poet,  on  the  look  out  for  subjects  to 
interweave  with  a  rhapsody  of  his  meditations,  during  a 
journey  through  the  South  of  Europe,  chanced  to  light 
upon  this  epitaph,  and  determined  to  appropriate  it.  The 
name  of  the  heroic  Julia  was  raptiirously  apostrophized ; — 
a  tolerably  long  passage  of  highly-wrought  eulogium  was 
exclusively  devoted,  to  her; — and  the  subject  was  again 
taken  up,  and  pursued  in  a  very  earnestly-written  note. 
The  daughter's  heart  breaking  over  the  grave  of  the  father 
— ^the  noble  simplicity  of  the  monument,  in  its  being 
"without  a  bust,"  the  fact  of  "one  mind,  one  heart,  one 
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dust/'  being  deposited  in  ^^  one  nm," — ^these  assamed  facts 
having  been  made  the  most  of,  the  poet  glances  at  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  and  declares  that  the  ^^  monntain  majesty 
of  wortl^"  such  as  this,  shall  outUve  the  records  of  earth's 
empires, 

**  And  finom  its  immortalitj  look  forth 
In  the  sun's  ihoe,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow, 
Imperishably  pure,  beyond  all  things  below."* 

And  even  yet,  the  poet  has  not  said  all  that  he  finds  to 
say.  In  the  note  he  warns  his  readers  against  all  false  and 
feverish  sympathy  upon  unworthy  objects ;  inviting  us  to 
turn  fix)m  them,  with  a  true  and  healthy  tenderness,  to  a 
history  which,  in  depth  of  interest,  surpasses  all  others.  He 
pronounces  it  to  be  the  most  affecting  of  all  human  com- 
positions. Instances  of  self-devotion  and  heroism,  quite  as 
distinguished  as  this,,  may  be  found  in  the  records  of  his- 
tory ;  but  here  we  have  something  visible  and  tangible, 
and,  therefore,  the  more  impressive.  We  have  here,  as  we 
are  told,  the  very  words  addressed  by  the  broken-hearted 
Julia  to  her  fellow-townsmen,  upon  the  very  stone  from 
which  those  fellow-townsmen  read  them. 

In  short,  we  are  carried  back  some  eighteen  hundred 
years  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Boman  general  is 
ravaging  the  country,  and  slaughtering  its  inhabitants. 
Those  that  escape  into  the  forests,  are  pursued  thither,  and 
the  only  place  of  safety  is  in  the  fastnesses  of  Jura.  The 
principal  inhabitants  of  Aventicum  are  reserved  for  the 
disposal  of  the  Emperor.  One  man  only  is  ordered  out  for 
execution  upon  the  spot,  and  that  man  is  Julius  Alpinus. 
To  this  point  we  are  brought  by  Tacitus.  Having  passed 
through  this  avenue  of  stining  scenes,  we  arrive  at  tiie  pa- 
thetic incident  recorded  upon  the  monument.  The  young 
priestess  pleads  for  her  father's  life.  We  picture  to  our- 
selves the  commanding  eye,  the  noble  countenance,  the  tall 
£gure,  of  CsBcina — as  they  are  described  by  Tacitus.  We 
may  also  imagine  the  somewhat  gaudy  costume  which  he 
had  adopted,  from  the  barbarian  tnbes  of  the  North.  We 
watch  his  features — ^unmoved  they  are,  and  pitiless.  The 
prisoner  Alpinus  is  handed  over  to  the  executioner.  A 
little  while  only  elapses,  ere  the  stroke  of  death  falls  also 

«  CkOde  Har0ld,  iii.  M. 
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upon  his  daughter.  Her  ashes  are  deposited,  amid  the 
tears  of  all  who  knew  her,  in  the  same  resting-place  with 
him,  for  whose  life  she  would  have  sacrificed — and,  in  fact, 
did  sacrifice — ^her  own. 

Thus  does  the  power  of  Association  set  into  play  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  and  thus  is  carried  away  the 
sympathy  of  his  readers.  AU  this  superstructure  is  built 
upon  the  monumental  inscription  discovered  at  Aventicum : 
take  away  that  comer-stone,  and  it  falls  to  nothing.  When 
we  discover — ^as  we  do — ^that  the  stone  never  existed,  and 
that  the  inscription  is  a  forgery — ^that  its  earliest  date  can- 
not be  further  back  than  the  sixteenth  century — the  charm 
is  broken.  We  feel  almost  indignant  that  so  much  good 
sympathy  has  been  thrown  away.  Some  of  the  incidents 
may  be  true — others  may  be  probable — ^and  the  whole  may 
be  very  cleverly  put  together :  but  we  cannot  derive  from 
it  even  the  pleasure  which  is  usually  found  even  in  a  well- 
imagined  work  of  fiction.  The  fact  which  gave  its  great 
interest  to  the  story,  was  the  alleged  Archaeological  fact:  and 
now  that  it  is  proved  to  have  been  no  fact  at  all,  we  turn 
from  it  with  indiflterence — I  had  almost  said,  with  disgust. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  these  observations,  that  there  is  a 
close  connexion  between  the  antiquary  and  the  poet — ^be- 
tween him  who  presents  to  us  the  airy  and  imsubstantial 
creations  of  his  own  mind,  and  him  whose  occupation  is 
among  objects  which  he  can  touch  and  handle,  and  pry 
into,  and  weigh,  and  measure.  Few  things  excite  the 
imagination  more  forcibly  than  the  relics  of  the  past.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  gave  to  the  world  a  series  of  the  most 
popular  works  of  fiction  that  ever  were  written,  was  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Archeeologists. 
And  the  venerable  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory — 
the  only  survivor  of  those  distinguished  names  which  graced 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century — ^has  succeeded  in 
forming  an  unrivalled  collection  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
classic  art. 

I  must  not,  however,  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject 
without  cautioning  the  youthful  Archseologist  that,  although 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  his  pursuit  arises  from  the  stimulus 
applied,  and  the  scope  afforded,  to  the  exercise  of  the 
Imagination,  he  must,  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  be 
careful  to  keep  Imagination  in  her  true  and  subordinate 
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place.  Beason  must  take  the  lead — Imagination  must  follow. 
Kothing  must  be  admitted,  except  on  well-weighed  and 
satisfactory  evidence.  No  assumption  must  be  taken  for 
granted,  without  acute  and  patient  examination.  It  is  not 
by  advancing  plausible  and  amusing  theories,  but  by  in- 
ductive reasoning  from  facts,  that  tiie  true  Archeeologist 
performs  his  function.  In  his  mind,  there  must  be  a 
combination,  not  always  met  with,  of  lively  imagination 
and  sound  judgment.  Without  the  former,  the  study  will 
be  devoid  of  one  of  its  principal  charms;  without  the  latter, 
it  will  be  productive  of  only  error  and  confusion,  and  it 
will  prove,  so  far  as  practical  purposes  are  concerned,  ut- 
terly useless. 

V. — ^Another  cause  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  researches 
into  antiquity,  is  discovered  in  the  feet,  that  the  regions  of 
the  past  are,  in  many  respects,  what  maybe  termed  a  region 
of  romance.  From  the  data  which  are  supplied  by  Archce- 
ology,  we  are  fond  of  filling  up  the  picture  as  we  may 
choose— putting  in  all  grace,  beauty,  and  elegance,  and 
carefully  excluding  all  that  may  offend.  We,  naturally, 
long  after  a  happier  staie  of  things  than  that  in  which  we 
are  placed,  and  this  happier  state  of  things  we  depict  to 
ourselves  in  the  past.  Hence  arose  the  poetical  fiction  of 
a  golden  age.  And,  with  many  writers  of  fiction,  it  is  the 
custom  to  lead  their  readers  to  contemplate  the  days  of 
"  olden  time  "  as  days  of  surpassing  brightness  and  joyous- 
ness:  They  collect  aU  that  tiiey  can  find  described  as  good 
and  beautiful,  scattered,  though  it  be,  over  various  scenes 
and  ages,  and  they  put  it  all  into  one.  In  the  romantic 
narratives  of  the  manners  of  our  own  forefathers,  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  case.  They  present  us  with  the  most  captivating 
pictures  of  the  state  of  society,  as  it  was  in  the  olden  time. 

Hence  it  is  that,  in  our  intercourse  with  the  past,  we  are 
apt  to  fancy  ourselves  conversant  with  a  brighter  state  of 
things  than  the  present ;  and  we  sympathize,  therefore, 
with  the  exertions  of  the  Archseologist,  to  save  from  ob- 
livion relics  which  we  would  not  wilKngly  let  perish. 

And  thus,  also,  are  we  boimd,  by  association,  to  the  scenes 
which  were  once  frequented  by  great  and  good  men.  Who, 
that  visits  Athens,  could  stand  upon  Mars'  Hill,  without 
thinking  of  St.  Paul  ?  Who  could  look  upward  from  thence 
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to  the  broken  wall  of  the  Parthenon,  without  reflecting,  that 
upon  that  noble  edifice,  at  that  time  entire  and  in  its  pride, 
the  eye  of  the  Apostle  may  have  been — and  probably  was 
—directed,  when  he  smote  at  the  root  of  their  sensuous 
mythology,  by  declaring  that  God  dweUeth  not,  as  their  far- 
famed  statue  of  Minerva  dwelt,  in  temples  made  with  hands? 

Associations  of  this  kind — ^that  is,  of  objects  which  derive 
their  interest  solely  from  their  connexion  with  some  dis- 
tinguished person  in  former  days — ^in  a  country  like  ours, 
are  very  common.  Many  a  pilgrimage  has  been  made  to 
the  native  village  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  Lincolnshire,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Shakespeare's  house,  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.  Few  strangers  visit  Cambridge  without  mak- 
ing some  enquiry  about  the  mulberry  tree  which  was  planted 
by  Milton,  and  the  pulpit  from  which  Latimer  is  said  to 
have  preached.  To  enumerate  these  associations  and  re- 
miniscences would  be  endless,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  town 
in  England  which  cannot  boast  of  something  of  the  kind. 

In  this  town  of  Colchester,  the  stranger,  who  comes  to 
visit  the  place,  is  taken  to  see  a  grassy  slope,  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  Castle,  which,  in  itself,  possesses  no 
other  interest  than  any  other  grassy  spot,  in  any  other 
quarter  beneath  the  same  walls.  But  when  he  is  told  that 
this  turf  was  once  bedewed  with  the  blood  of  the  command- 
ers of  the  garrison.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle, 
who,  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  to 
Lord  Fairfax,  in  1648,  were  brought  to  this  place  by  three 
files  of  musqueteers,  and  shot — ^an  interest,  deep  and  sad, 
is  at  once  created,  in  regard  to  the  spot  on  which  he  would 
not  otherwise  have  bestowed  a  second  thought.* 

VI. — In  the  last  plac«,  in  enimierating  the  sources  of 
pleasure  which  are  offered  to  the  mind  by  the  studies  of 

*  Ajb  I  said  befove,  in  a  land  like  ours,  these  associations  with  persons  and  events  of 
hiftoiical  importance,  are  very  abundant  This  is  one  advantage — if  I  may  so  call  it — 
which  an  old  country  possesses  over  a  new.  The  Ameiioans  who  visit  England,  having 
no  such  reminiscences  at  home,  are  found,  in  many  instances,  to  show  as  much  interest 
in  these  of  their  mother  country,  as  we  do  ourselves.  I  should  not  say,  however,  that 
they  have  no  such  reminiscences  at  home.  They  do  possess  some,  although  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  Certain  spots,  connected  with  the  first  landing  and  settlement 
of  their  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  they  regard  wiUi  an  interest,  which,  fixim  the  peculiar  and 
touching  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  from  the  hct  also  of  its  being,  in  consequence 
of  the  paucity  of  objects  upon  which  to  expend  it,  concentrated,  as  it  were,  upon  one 
point,  amounts  to  a  sort  of  enthusiasm. 
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ArchsBology,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  pure  delight 
arising  from  the  intrinsic  and  incomparable  beauty  of  many 
of  the  remaining  works  of  ancient  art,  A  beauty,  which 
proved,  at  the  period  when  literature  and  art  awoke  from 
their  long  sleep,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  germ  of  true 
taste.  Michael  Angelo  studied  and  analyzed  its  develop- 
ment, though  it  was  exhibited  to  him  in  a  mere  torso  ;  and 
Baffaielle  brooded  over  it,  in  the  paintings  in  the  Thermsd  of 
Titus,  until  he  caught  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  originally 
been  conceived.  Every  one  who  has  learnt  to  derive  plea- 
sure fix>m  the  contemplation  of  what  is  beautiful  in  the 
works  of  ancient  art,  in  poetry,  and  sculpture,  and  design, 
may  congratulate  himself  on  having  enlarged  his  sphere  of 
innocent  enjoyment.  Every  wise  man  will  endeavour  to 
find  his  enjoyment  in  those  pursuits  which  draw  off  the 
mind  from  those  fretting  cares  which  destroy  so  much  of 
our  happiness ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  found,  so  easily,  by  any 
other  means,  as  by  that  delicacy  of  sentiment,  which  enables 
him  to  judge  of,  and  to  appreciate,  the  compositions  of 
genius^  and  the  production  of  the  nobler  arts. 
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THE    HISTORY   AND    DESCRIPTION    OF   THE 
WALLS  OF  COLCHESTER .♦ 
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"  Our  subjects,  Sir, 
Will  not  endure  his  yoke ;  and,  for  ourself 
To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they,  must  needs 
Appear  unkinglike." 

Cymheliney  Act  iii.,  Scene  v. 


Ctjnobblin,  the  Cymbelin  of  the  heroic  British  traditions, 
does  not  exist  in  the  verse  of  the  bard  alone,  but  is  pre- 
sented to  the  notice  of  the  student  of  art,  as  a  patron  of 
those  who  earned  a  lasting  reputation  by  inscribing  clas- 
sical figures  upon  the  rude  coinage  of  certain  nations,  deemed 
especidly  barbarian  by  the  Eomans. 

A  right  regal  patron  of  die-cutters  was  Cunobelin  the 
Trinobantine ;  his  coinage  in  pure  gold  and  in  bronze,  so 
faTniliar  to  the  collectors  at  Colchester,  has  ever  excited 
admiration,  and  will  ever  be  a  strong  and  convincing  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  view  which  regards  the  commonly- 
received  notions  of  British  civilization  as  erroneous. 

Year  after  year,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
Colchester,  coins  of  Cunobelin  are  turned  up  from  below 
the  remains  of  the  Boman  occupation  ;  their  abimdance 
was  asserted  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  even  in  these  days 
of  utilitarianism,  tifie  neat  inscription  upon  the  solid-looking 
money  of  the  British  King,  is  carefully  noted  and  preserved. 

*  This  Essay  became  the  property  of  the  Essex  Archeoological  Society,  when  the 
parent  Association  merged  into  tiiat  of  the  County ;  the  phins  on  a  largo  scale,  the 
survey  of  the  cloaca  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  North  Wall,  and  all  the 
antiquities  found  in  it,  the  drawings  of  the  Wall,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the 
progress  of  excayations,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Society. 
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But,  occasionally,  British  coins  are  dug  up  in  company 
with  the  flint  arrow-head  and  rude  fictile  ware,  denoting  a 
remoter  period  of  Mrt  than  that  of  the  time  of  Cunobelin. 
These  rude  pieces  of  stamped  gold,  bronee,  and  tin,  maiked 
with  the  effigies  of  frantic-looking  horses  and  chariots,  are 
recognized,  by  the  numismatist,  as  attempts  at  imitation  of 
the  Gallic  idea  of  the  Stater  intioduced  by  the  Phocean 
colony  at  Marseilles.  This  rude  money,  in  all  probability, 
puzzled  the  youthftd  Cunobelin,  quite  as  much  as  it  did  the 
modem  antiquary;  and  when  peace  had  followed  the  in- 
vasion of  Ctesar,  and  had  been  consolidated  by  the  wisdom 
of  this  greatest  British  King,  the  royal  wish  for  a  better 
coinage  was  stimulated  by  the  increasing  commerce  with 
Bome. 

Artists  familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Boman  types  of 
coins  were,  therefore,  patronized,  and  the  curious  half- 
elassical,  half-Keltic  series  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Cunobehn,  and  that  of  his  city,  Camulodunum,  resulted. 
The  name,  and  occasionally  the  features,  of  the  British 
monarch,  fomid  themselves  in  strange  company ;  and  double- 
headed  Januses,  Sphinxes  of  all  lands,  together  with  other 
Boman  and  Grecian  outlines,  must  have  excited  the  wonder 
of  those  who  benefited  by  their  circulation. 

Although  thear  tists  Imd  their  fmcies  and  crotchets,  and 
executed  them,  still  the  King  had  his,  and  he  retained  cer- 
tain types,  which  are,  certamly,  not  classical — ^but,  never- 
theless, are  very  elegant ;  thus,  the  unharnessed  horse,  the 
ear  of  com,  and  the  naked  spear-in-hand  figure  of  the  God 
of  War,  were  eaigraven  by  the  die-cutters.  Cunobelin's 
name  is  not  invariably  placed  in  Ml,  but  Cuno  or  Cunob 
are  frequently  found  upon  his  coins,  and  there  is  another 
abbreviation  which  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  important.  The 
letters  C.A.M.  are  frequently  found,  and  the  whole  name, 
Camuloduno,  is  upon  more  than  one  coin.  The  classical 
scholar  is  immediately  reminded  of  the  Colonia  Camulodu- 
nimi,  and  of  the  Boyal  City  of  Camulodunum,  conquered  by 
Claudius  in  his  Trinobantine  war.  The  Boadicean  war,  the 
assault  and  destruction  of  the  colony  at  Camulodunum,  and 
the  Boman  victory,  pass  across  the  memory  of  the  historical 
student,  and,  leaving  the  memory  of  the  first  rude  coiners 
of  the  great  Cunobelin,  of  Claudius,  and  of  the  founders  of 
the  Colonia  far  behind,  the  mind  wanders  past  the  age  of 
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persecution  and  struggling  Christianity^  to  the  date  when 
the  British  Church  sent  its  representetiyes  to  Aries  and 
Sardica,  and  when  the  Bishop  of  Colonia  Camulodunum 
signed  his  name  protesting  against  the  Donatists. 

The  Antiquary  recognizes,  in  the  modem  Colchester,  the 
ancient  Colonia  Camulodunum,  and  revels  in  the  inex- 
haustible stores  of  Boman  remains  with  which  the  city 
teems ;  he  traces  the  ruined  yilla,  the  great  roads,  and  the 
remains  of  camps ;  the  cinerary  urns,  in  long  and  dismal 
rows,  are  noted  down,  the  inscribed  slab  and  stone  are  be- 
fore him,  and  the  thousands  of  fractured  pieces  of  fictile 
ware,  and  the  large  and  solid  tiles,  give  evidence  of  the  art 
and  industry  of  the  local  clay  workers.  The  huge  walls  of 
the  town,  the  remains  of  the  gates,  the  mosaic  and  common 
tesselated  pavements,  and  the  endless  variety  of  coins,  have 
still  to  be  described;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  if  the 
student  of  Archseology  will  submit  to  study  details,  and  to 
leave  theory  for  a  future  period,  no  better  arena  for  his  ex- 
ertions can  be  found,  than  that  of  Colchester. 


Camulodunum  fell  beneath  the  attack  of  an  Emperor — ^no 
small  honour — and  Claudius  made  the  most  of  his  conquest. 
The  elegant  historian,  who  devoted  part  of  his  annds  to 
British  affiurs,  must  be  followed  to  discover  the  eflfects  of 
Boman  pride  and  British  despair,  and  to  learn  the  fate  of 
the  Colonia.  Boadicea  stands  forth  on  the  stage  of  history, 
and  the  eastern  tribes  of  Britain  are  ripe  for  rebellion. 

Early  in  the  struggle,  the  Iceni — ^the  inhabitants  of  what 
is  now  the  district  comprised  by  Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Norfolk^— formed  a  league,  and  attacked  the 
Propretor,  Publius  Ostorius.  They  were  defeated,  and  the 
Boman  General  turned  his  attention  to  the  West  of  Britain. 
Camulodunum,  the  spoil  of  Claudius,  was  the  point  d^  apptd 
of  Ostorius  in  the  east ;  by  fortifying  it,  or  by  placing  a 
large  body  of  troops  there,  he  could  keep  the  Iceni  in  check, 
and  move  himself  to  the  scene  of  his  intended  campaign. 
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A  colony,  supported  by  a  strong  body  of  veterans,  was 
stationed,  tiierefore,  on  the  lands  conquered  fix)m  the  enemy. 
Tacitus  remarks  that  the  garrison  would  be  able  to  overawe 
the  insurgents,  and  give  to  the  A  Hied  States  a  specimen  of 
law  and  civil  polity. 

Ostorius  died  under  fatigue  and  anxiety,  and  Aulus 
Didhis,  Veranius  and  Suetonius  succeeded,  in  turn,  to  the 
command  in  Britain ;  under  the  last  the  revolt  of  Boadicea 
occurred,  and  the  critical  reader  may  observe,  in  the  des- 
cription given  by  Tacitus,  in  his  14th  book  of  the  Annals, 
that  Camulodunum  was  not,  as  yet,  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
It  may  be  quoted  as  follows: — "  What  chiefly  fired  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Iceni  and  Trinobantes,  was  tide  conduct  of 
the  veterans,  lately  placed  as  a  cblony,  at  Camulodunum. 
These  men  treated  the  Britons  with  cruelty  and  oppression ; 
they  drove  the  natives  from  their  habitations ;  and,  calling 
them  by  the  opprobrious  names  of  slaves  and  captives,  added 
insult  to  their  tyranny.  In  these  acts  of  oppression,  the 
veterans  were  supported  by  the  common  soldiers,  a  set  of 
men,  by  their  habits  of  life,  trained  to  licentiousness,  and, 
in  their  turn,  expecting  to  reap  the  advantages  of  a  veteran. 
The  temple  built  in  honour  of  Claudius,  was  another  cause 
of  discontent.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Britons,  it  seemed  the 
citadel  of  eternal  slavery.  The  priests  appointed  to  officiate 
at  the  altars,  with  a  pretended  zeal  for  religion,  devoured 
the  whole  substance  of  the  country.  To  over-run  a  colony 
which  lay  quite  naked  and  exposed,  without  a  single  forti- 
fication to  defend  it,  did  not  appear  to  the  incensed  and 
angry  Britons,  an  enterprise  that  threatened  either  danger 
or  difficulty."  The  fact  was,  the  Eoman  Generals  attended 
to  improvements  of  taste  and  elegance,  but  neglected  the 
usefuL  They  embellifihed  the  province,  and  took  no  care 
to  defend  it.  So  says  Tacitus.  We  all  know  what  fol- 
lowed. The  Eomans  shut  themselves  up  in  the  Temple  of 
Claudius,  which  was  taken  by  storm,  after  a  siege  of  two 
days,  and  the  ruin  of  the  colony  was  complete.  Eight 
himdred  and  sixty  years  after  the  above-mentioned  occur- 
rences, we  find,  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  that  Eadward  the 
elder,  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  erected  two  fortresses  at 
Hertford,  and  one  at  Witham,  and  that  the  Danes,  who  had 
held  Essex  for  30  years,  suffering  a  defeat  at  Wigmore, 
were,  in  their  turn,  besieged  by  the  Saxons  of  Essex,  Kent, 
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and  Surry,  in  Colchester.  It  is  written,  "  These  now  as- 
sembled together  and  invested  Colchester,  which  they  took, 
and  slew  all  the  Danes  whom  they  found  in  the  place," 
Subsequently  it  states,  "With  a  West  Saxon  army  he 
(the  King)  proceeded  to  Colchester,  in  which  he  placed  a 
strong  garrison,  and  the  walls  of  which  he  caused  to  be 
repaired."  Another  authority  says,  "  Touecestra  muro 
lapideo  cingitur.  .  .  .  Ad  Coleceastram  abiit  et  murum 
iUius  redintegravit."  The  walls  of  Colchester  were,  there- 
fore, standing  before  the  time  of  the  son  of  Alfred.  Col- 
chester is  not  mentioned  in  the  reigns  of  Ethelred  and 
Alfred,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  ttie  Danish  excursions 
did  not,  until  a  late  period,  affect  North  Essex.  Their 
destructive  march,  was  from  East  Anglia,  from  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  to  the  Thames,  about  Reading  ;  it  would  appear 
that  there  was  a  something  in  the  way  of  their  progress 
through  Essex,  probably  a  garrison  and  fortification  at 
Colchester  and  London.  As  the  attacks  of  the  Danish  jarls 
became  more  frequent,  better  organized,  and  evidently  upon 
a  concerted  plan,  the  district  around  Colchester  submitted 
to  them,  and  the  town  fell  into  their  hands.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  a  struggle  took  place  at  Colchester, 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest;  and  Domesday, 
although  it  informs  us  of  the  existence  of  Churches,  priests. 
Halls,  and  Royal  property  in  the  town,  throws  no  light 
upon  the  subject  of  tiie  Wall. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Walls  were  kept  in  re- 
pair by  the  authorities  of  the  town,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  several  persons  were  indicted  for  beating  off, 
or  meddling  with,  the  parapet  stones ;  also  for  digging  pits 
near  to  the  foundation.*  Morant  observes — "But  more 
care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  repair  and  keep  it  up  in 
the  time  of  £ing  Richard  II.,  th^n  in  any  other  reign ; 
for  notice  is  taken  in  the  oath  book  (§  Ric.  II.)  that  the 
bailiffs  and  commonalty  were  daily  repairing  tiie  stone 
Walls  of  the  town,  where  they  most  wanted.t  The  cost 
of  repairing  so  large  a  structure,  of  keeping  up  the  gates, 
fosse,  and  approaches,  appears  to  have  fallen  heavily  upon 
the  townspeople,  especially  as  they  were  otherwise  heavily 

*  See  Mbranty  Book  i.,  p.  6.    Bot.  cor.  26  Edward  III.,  membr.  rel  rot,  6. 
t  Balliyi  et  communitafl  de  novo  faciunt  de  die  in  diem  muros  lapideos  dicte  ville 
reparavi,  prout  mazims  indiget.   p.  66,  yol.  2. 
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taxed  ;  to  relieve  them,  the  King  did,  of  his  especial  grace 
and  favour,  exempt  the  burgesses  of  Colchester  from  the 
charge  of  sending  representatives  to  Parliament  for  three 
years,  and  afterwards  for  five  years,  "  upon  accoimt  of  the 
great  expences  they  were  at,  in  repairing  their  Wall,  with 
lime  and  stone,  for  the  safety  of  the  town  against  all  in- 
vaders."* 

King  Bichard,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  granted 
his  Eoyal  licence  to  Ealph  Algar,  Stephen  Baron  and  Henry 
Bosse,  giving  them  the  power  to  grant  and  assign  two 
messuages,  four  acres  of  land,  and  the  advowson  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Holy  Cross,  to  the  bailiffs  and  commonalty, 
and  their  successors,  as  a  help  towards  mending  and  repair- 
ing the  Walls  of  the  town.t 

The  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  without  the  Walls,  and  is  known 
as  the  "  Crouched  Friars."  It  has  given  the  name  of  "  Crouch  "  to  the 
present  entrance  of  the  London  road,  and  here  and  there  its  mined  mul- 
lions  and  tracery  are  seen  occupying  ignoble  positions.  Mixed  up  as  it 
is  with  the  finance  of  the  Walls,  some  part  of  its  singular  history  may 
as  well  be  mentioned.  Morant,  as  usual,  gives  everything  that  can  be 
found  upon  the  subject.  The  house  was  a  convent  for  crossed  (or,  as  the 
old  English  word  is,)  for  Crouched  Friai'S,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin, 
who  were  bound  to  celebrate  Divine  service  in  the  Chapel  here ;  and  also 
an  Hospital,  for  the  reception  of  poor  people.  Its  founder  was  William 
de  Lanvallei,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Stanway ;  who  also  gave  thereto  pannage 
for  £eittmg  twelve  hogs,  yearly,  in  his  wood  of  Shrub  and  Wildenhey,  and 
pasture  for  two  cows.  The  advowson  of  the  Hospital  belonged  to  his 
successors ;  and  when  King  Richard  was  looking  about  for  somebody  to 
rob,  in  order  to  please  the  people  of  Colchester,  it  was  found  that  the 
manor  of  Stanway,  and  the  advowson,  was  held  by  Robert  Kinnett,  of 
Walter  Lord  Fitzwalter,  by  the  service  of  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  or  six- 
pence. The  damage  done  to  the  Hospital  revenues  by  the  King's  grant, 
was,  however,  an  eyesore  to  the  good  people  of  Colchester,  for  the  poor 
were  neglected,  and  Divine  service  could  not  be  performed ;  and,  by  re- 
presentations, an  indulgence  was  granted  in  1401-2,  to  raise  money. — 
This  deed  relieves  the  sinners  of  those  days,  for  various  periods,  for  cer- 
tain considerations.^ 

The  revenues,  however,  were  retained  by  the  authorites,  for  repairing 
the  Wall,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  some  interest  was  made 
for  the  Hospital ;  and  the  bailiffs  and  commonalty  restored  the  two  mes- 


*  Bot.  Pa.    6  Bichard  11.,  p.  2,  m.  26 ;  and  others  in  12  and  17  Bichard. 

t  Morant  in  a  note  p.  6,  Book  i,  Hist,  of  Col.,  gives  the  record. 

X  Morant — Appendix,  No.  xv. 
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suages,  and  fbur  acres  of  land.  But  both  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V., 
exempted  the  townspeople  from  the  expense  of  sending  members  to  Par- 
liament. 

The  chamberlain  of  the  town  was  usually  instructed  to 
attend  to  the  repairs  of  the  Wall. 

In  1648,  Colchester  was  occupied  by  a  Eoyalist  force, 
and  besieged  by  Fairfax ;  the  Walls  were  nearly  destroyed, 
the  Churches,  the  splendid  Priory  and  its  Church  injured, 
and  many  score  of  private  houses  burnt.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  siege,  repeated  mention  is  made  of  the  Walla 
At  the  very  commencement  of  the  siege,  the  Eoyalists  en- 
deavoured to  strengthen  the  Walls  of  the  town,  fortifying 
those  places  which  were  most  defenceless,  and  casting  up 
ramparts  and  counterscarps,  as  a  great  part  of  the  town 
required ;  the  town  being  in  all  places  very  weak :  neither 
had  it  any  more  than  one  fianker  about  it,  and  that  very 
bad  too,  which  was  called  the  Old  Fort  or  Balkon.* 

Again,  we  read  that,  one  afternoon,  the  besiegers  planted 
four  great  pieces  of  battering  cannon,  and  fired  140  great 
shot  against  the  Town  Wall,  but  did  very  little  hurt ;  only 
beat  off  the  tops  of  two  old  towers  upon  it,  and  killed  three 
men.  The  batteries  which  worked  against  the  south- 
eastern and  south-western  angles  of  the  Wall,  and  against 
the  middle  of  the  northern  curtain,  did  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief, and  the  great  breaches  now  existing  in  those  places, 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  siege. 

Fairfiox,  on  the  capitulation  of  the  town,  ordered  the 
Walls  to  be  demolished,  but  it  required  harder  blows  than 
those  of  his  soldiers,  to  destroy  what  had  resisted  time  for 
more  than  fifteen  centuries.     He  ordered  as  follows : — 

'^  I  desire,  Mr.  Mair  of  Cblcbester,  to  give  present  order  for  the  Inring- 
ing  in  and  delivering  unto  Thomas  Mathew,  Captain  of  the  pioneers,  500 
spades,  pickaxes,  shoyells  and  hatchets,  for  the  demolishing  of  the  workes 
and  part  of  the  Walls  about  the  town  of  Colchester. — ^Oiven  under  my 
hand,  the  1st  September,  1648.  "  FAIRFAX." 

They,  doubtlessly,  overthrew  much  of  the  parapet  of  the 
Wail,  hut  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  No  provision 
was  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  Wall,  and  it  has  ever 
since  been  either  kept  in  repair,  by  those  upon  whose 
property  it  has  impinged,  or  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin, 

•  Iforantf  p.  61,  b.  i. 
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or  has  been  destroyed.  Some  years  ago,  a  great  mass  of 
the  Western  Wall  fell,  and  blocked  up  the  road  on  the 
Balkan  Hill ;  so  strong  did  it  hold  together,  that  carefiil 
blasting  alone,  enabled  the  engineers  to  remove  it 

Of  tite  gates,  but  one  is  in  existence,  and  that  has  but 
one  arch  remaining,  but  it  is  a  most  interesting  specimen. 
Morant  does  not  notice  it,  but  may  be  quoted  as  follows, 
conceming  the  others : — ♦ 

"In  these  Walls  there  are  four  gates — 1.  Head*gate, 
called  in  records  Heved,  or  Haved-gate,  and  in  Latin  Porta 
Capitalis,  now  taken  down ;  2.  North-gate ;  3.  East-gate ; 
and  4.  St.  Botolph's-gate.  East-gate  fell  down  in  1661. 
There  are  three  posterns — 1.  In  St.  Mary's  churchyard; 
2.  Schere-gate,  or  South  postern;  3.  Eye  or  Biver-gate, 
taken  down  in  1659."t 

DATE  OF  THE  EKBCTlON  OF  THE  WALL. 

No  inscription  has  ever  been  found,  either  in  Colchester 
or  upon  the  Wall,  indicating  the  Emperor,  legions,  and 
cohorts,  by  whom  this  grand  memorial  of  Eoman  design 
and  perseverance  was  erected;  yet  no  city  contains  such 
evidence  of  continuous  Eoman  occupation. 

The  coins  found  in  the  cemeteries  outside  the  West  WaU, 
belong  to  the  Emperors  prior  to  Antoninus  Pius,  and  those 
of  Yespasian,  Claudius  and  Trajan  abound;  it  has  been 
carefully  noticed,  by  the  owner  of  the  property  where 
the  urn  burial  was  formerly  conducted,  that  there  are  no 
coins  of  the  lower  empire  in  the  urns,  but  that  when  coins 
are  found,  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  early  period  of 
ihe  Eoman  Empire. 

The  two  hundred  coins  discovered  from  time  to  time  at 
the  Hospital,  on  a  space  of  less  than  five  acres,  belong,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  Emperors  before  Severus,  and  the 
Yespasian,  Trajan  and  Antonine  types  are  very  good ;  the 
coins  of  tiie  Constantino  &mily  are  plentiful,  but  not  in 
excess ;  and  those  of  Carausius  and  Allectus  are  wanting. 

*  Mr.  Boach  Smith  and  the  Rev.  C.  H*  Hartahome  havo  noticed  the  gate  not 
deecribed  by  Morant,  and  haye  drawn  portions  of  it.  A  full  deeoription  and  meaaore- 
ments  will  be  found  in  the  last  part  of  this  paper. 

t  Moranty  p.  7.  It  is  muoh  to  be  regretted  that  Morant  gives  so  slisfat  a  description 
of  these  gates  and  of  the  Wall.  I  learn,  from  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  that  the 
piers  of  the  arches  of  the  East-gate  indicated  a  central  carriage  road  and  a  foot-way 
on  each  side. 

VOL.  I.  ^    r"  T 
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Between  the  Hospital  and  the  West  Lodge — ^the  great 
cemetery — the  ground  has  been  frequently  disturbed,  and 
the  Grammar  School  excavations  produced  but  few  coins ; 
of  these,  those  of  Carausius  abound,  and  the  Constantine 
series  is  in  excess. 

By  the  side  of  the  Balkan  TTill,  the  coins  found,  have 
been  those  of  the  British  series,  also  Consular,  Family, 
Triumvir,  and  of  the  whole  empire  ;  and  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  denarius  of  Yespasian,  with  the  Judaaa  Capta 
on  the  reverse,  and  a  second  bronze  of  the  same  Emperor, 
also  with  the  Judaea  Capta  type.  These  were  found,  one 
immediately  within  the  Wall,  in  the  Eectory  grounds  at 
St.  Mary-at-the-Walls,  and  the  other  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Union-house,  without  the  Wall.  All  these  refer  to  the 
ground  before  the  West  Wall. 

Facing  the  South  Wall,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
which  formed  the  artiflcial  fosse  to  the  west  of  the  gate  of 
St.  Botolph,  there  is  a  large  brewery ;  in  digging  its  foun- 
dations ^which  certainly  did  not  cover  three  acres),  no  less 
than  168  Boman  coins,  several  Norman,  and  a  few  Stuart 
were  found.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the  Boman 
series,  on  account  of  their  corroded  condition,  but  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  them : — 


Augustas    - 

- 

1 

Carausius   - 

.    3 

Claudius     - 

- 

1 

Constantius 

-  27 

Vespasian  - 

- 

2 

Constantinus 

-  27 

Domitian    - 

- 

1 

Constans     - 

-  10 

Sabina 

- 

2 

Constantius  II.    - 

-     1 

Faustina     - 

- 

1 

Constantinopolis  - 

.     5 

Julia  Maesa 

- 

1 

Urbs  Roma 

-     7 

Gallienus    - 

- 

6 

Flavia  Theodora  - 

•     7 

Postumus    - 

- 

3 

Valentinianus 

-     5 

Victorinus  - 

• 

3 

Valens 

•    7 

Tetricus— elder  - 

- 

34 

Doubtful  and  illegible  • 

.  12 

Tetricus— junior  - 

- 

4 

. 

Claudius  Gk)thicus 

- 

7 

Total  bronze  eoins 

168^ 

Probus 

• 

1 

The  lower  empire  coins  predominate  here.    In  making 
excavations  in  the  track  of  a  cloaca,  which  ran  underneath 

•  John  Btwtree,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Abberton,  presented  these  to  the  Society. 
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a  ruined  gateway  in  the  North  Wall,  and  which  was  abso- 
lutely fill^  with  Boman  antiquities,  the  following  bronze 
coins  were  found : — 


Domitian    - 

- 

Constantiniis       -        -    8 

Trajan 

- 

Onwtans     -        -        -     l 

Marc-Aiirelias     - 

- 

Constantius         -        -     2 

Seyeros 

- 

Gonstantiiiua,  jun.        -     1 

Probua 

- 

Valens        -        -        ,     1 

dattdivs  Goihicus 

- 

3 

Valcntinianus      -         -     1 

Tetricus      - 

- 

1 

Doubtftd    ...     1 

Victorinus  - 

- 

2 

— 

Ouaosiufl    - 

. 

3 

TotalNo.ofcoixis-  25 

Morant  gives  his  series  of  coins  in  the  History  of  CoU 
cheater  J  and  refers  to  the  collection  of  Charles  Grey.  In 
both  of  these  there  is  a  surplus  of  coins  of  the  earlier 
Emperors,  and  in  my  collection  of  some  43  denarii,  found 
in  Colchester,  during  the  last  few  years,  there  are — 


Family  and  Triumvir   .     5 

Verus 

.     1 

Augostns 

.    2 

Sep.  Severus 

.     2 

Vitellius       . 

.     I 

Geta   . 

Vespasian    . 

.     1 

Julia  Maesa 

.     1 

Alex  Severus 

Trajan 

.     4 

Philippus    . 

.     2 

Claudius  II. 

Julia   . 

.     3 

Ckmstantinus 

Antoninus  P 

.     6 

— 

Faustina 

.     4 

Total    . 

.  43 

Commodus  . 

.     2 

The  bronze  coins  collected  by  me,  range  throughout  the 
whole  series,  and  those  of  the  types  of  Claudius  L,  Trajan 
and  Yespasian  are  very  numerous. 

The  localities  from  which  these  several  collections  of  coins 
came,  are  close  to,  underneath,  aud  a  little  remoyed  from  the 
Walls ;  aud  it  will  be  noticed  that  very  little  can  be  gleaned 
from  them,  in  evidence  of  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
Walls  of  Colchester ;  but  they  prove  that  the  Bomans  occu- 
pied the  town,  during  the  whole  of  their  stay  in  Britain, 
and  that  there  was  no  access  of  importance  to  Colchester, 
during  the  reigns  of  Carausius  and  Constantinus  Magnus. 
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Morant  notices  the  following  fact : — ^That,  just  within  the 
gate  of  St.  Botolph,  a  cinerary  um  was  discovered,  contain- 
ing  bones  and  a  coin  of  Domitian ;  and  here  and  there, 
about  the  area  within  the  Walls,  urns,  containing  burned 
bones,  have  been  found.  I  possess  a  glass  lachrymatory 
(ungentariiun),  which  was  found  with  other  antiquities, 
consisting  of  fragments  of  urns,  mortaria,  fragments  of 
Samian  ware,  and  tops  of  amphorae,  upon  a  tesselated  pave- 
ment in  the  Botanic  Garden;  and,  under  this  pavement, 
which  consisted  of  a  layer  of  concrete  and  superimposed 
tessersB,  was  a  coin  of  Diva  Faustina,  and  a  classical  head 
in  terra  cotta.  Now,  the  laws  concerning  extramural  in- 
terments, were  strenuously  insisted  upon  in  the  cleanly 
Boman  times,  and  it  has  been  argued  that,  because  the 
sepulchral  um  has  been  found  within  the  Walls  of  Colchester, 
these  could  not  have  been  erected,  until  a  date  later  than 
that  of  the  coin  contained  in  the  um — ^not  until  after  the 
time  of  Domitian,  a.d.  96. 

The  ruin  of  the  colony  at  Camulodunum,  by  Boadicea, 
took  place  in  a.d.  62,  and  the  defeat  of  tibe  Britons  suc- 
ceeded their  victory  with  little  delay.  The  next  ten  years 
were  not  marked  by  any  Boman  conquest  in  Britain,  and 
it  is  evident,  frx)m  what  followed,  that  the  invaders  had 
hard  work  to  hold  their  own ;  however,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  Petilius  is  found  fighting  the  Brigantes,  a 
tribe  to  the  north  of  the  Iceni  and  Trinobantes.  It  may  be 
inferred,  then,  that  at  the  date  a.d.  73,  the  subjection  of  the 
tribes  south  of  the  Brigantes,  was  complete,  and  that,  when 
the  Brigantes  were  subdued,  and  Agricola  had  oarried  the 
eagles  to  the  Grampians,  the  pacification  of  the  tribes, 
around  the  spot  where  the  Claudian  colony  once  flourished, 
was  perfected. 

By  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a.d.  188,  the  oon- 
straction  of  the  Wall  in  the  north  of  Britain,  had  removed 
the  necessity  for  fortifying  cities  south  of  ii^  and  there  is 
no  monument,  no  inscription  of  that  inscription-loving  Em- 
peror, to  denote,  that  he  or  his  legions  built  the  Wall  at 
Colchester:  and  it  is  not  probable  that,  had  he  had  a 
hand  in  it,  the  commemorative  tablets,  so  common  in  the 
Great  Wall  in  North  Britain,  would  have  been  neglected. 

The  return  of  the  Bomans  to  the  colony,  was,  rf  course, 
followed  by  its  fortification;  they  had  been  caught  once,  and 
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were  not  likely  to  trust  themselyes,  a  second  time,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Briton ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
there  are  great  probabilities  of  their  immediate  return  after 
the  Boadicean  war.  The  old  site  was  selected,  on  account 
of  its  commanding  military  position,  and  the  rampart  of 
earth,  subsequently  to  be  faced  by  a  wall  and  surmounted  by 
a  parapet,  was  commenced.  The  lines  of  the  intended  forti* 
fication  were  traced  out,  and  the  wrecks  of  the  former 
habitations  were  covered,  as  the  rampart  grew,  or  built  in 
amongst  the  rubble  work  of  the  Wall,  in  course  of  time.* 

But  the  Wall  was  not  built  in  a  day,  or  a  year,  for,  from 
the  peculiar  geologic  formation  of  the  disbict,  no  stone 
offered  itself;  the  clay  clifBs  by  the  sea-side  had  to  be  dug 
into,  to  discover  and  obtain  the  so-called  septaria,  of  which 
the  bulk  of  the  Wall  was  to  be  formed ;  and,  when  found, 
they  had  to  be  transported  to  the  town,  and  cut  into  long 
slabs,  and  faced  by  the  hammer.  The  tiles  or  bricks, 
which  were  to  bind  the  septaria  in  courses,  had  to  be  made, 
and  the  dense  specific  gravity,  close  texture,  and  size  of  the 
Boman  tiles  of  the  WaJl,  were  only  to  be  obtained  by  care- 
ful moulding  and  burning ;  according  to  the  authorities  of 
those  days,  a  tile  took  five  years  to  make.  Moreover,  the 
rabble  work,  which  fills  up  the  centre  of  the  Wall,  had  to 
be  collected,  and  the  remains  of  former  buildings  broken 
up,  to  swell  its  amount.  The  dense  and  hard  mortar,  made 
of  lime,  sand,  pebble,  brick-dust,  and  pieces  of  tile,  in  vary- 
ing proportions,  required  long  and  carefdl  manu£BU3ture,  and 
the  ohalk  district  of  Sudbury  and  Grays,  must  have  been 
dug  into,  and  the  tile  mill  must  have  been  well  worked. 
MjBJij  years  must  have  elapsed,  ere  the  Wall  was  perfected, 
but  one  uniform  plan  was  kept  in  view ;  and  it  may  be  as- 
serted with  great  reason,  that  the  native  Briton  slaved  un* 
der  the  taakmaflterahip  of  the  Boman  veteran  and  colonist, 
in  the  formation  of  the  bulwark,  and  sighed  at  the  hapless 
proq>ect,  when  legicm  after  legion  poured  northwards  to  the 
Caledonian  war. 

PBSSBNT  CONBrnON  OF  THB  WALL. 

In  some  places,  houses  have  been  built  in  the  town  ditch, 
and  the  Wall  has  been  made  to  serve  as  the  back  wall  of 

•  A  nuned  residence,  of  Boman  plan  and  work,  was  found  to  have  been  built  oyer  by 

the  South  Wall. 
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these  stractures;  in  others,  it  has  been  so  inoorporated 
with  ruinous  tenements,  that  it  is  only  to  be  discoyered 
with  difficulty ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  Wall  has  suf- 
fered very  little  from  the  attempts  of  those  who  ought  to 
know  better,  than  to  destroy  an  interesting  relic  of  the 
olden  time.  Except  in  one  or  two  places,  the  foundation 
of  the  Wall  can  be  traced,  where  the  superstructure  is 
wanting.  In  many  parts,  the  Wall  is  well  preserved,  and 
looks,  even  now,  serviceable  and  neat;  but  in  very  exposed 
situations,  its  ruinous  condition  is  highly  picturesque,  the 
jagged  moss  and  lichen-covered  stones,  cropping  out  of  the 
e£^,  more  like  primary  rock,  than  anything  produced  by 
the  hand  of  man.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Nortifi 
Wall ;  and  the  walk  at  its  base,  with  the  river  in  view,  is 
really  very  pretty.  The  dense  tiles  or  bricks,  in  courses  of 
four,  resist  the  disintegrating  effects  of  frost,  heat,  and 
moisture,  much  better  than  tSie  septaria ;  consequentiy,  in 
many  places  the  tiles  project  a  foot  or  more,  beyond  the 
level  of  the  stone  work,  which  is  deeply  eroded,  and  the 
seat  of  lichens  almost  peculiar  to  it,  of  many  interesting 
plants,  and  of  not  a  few  insects  and  mollusca,  well  worthy 
of  notice.  On  the  Balkan  Hill  there  are  some  remains  of 
the  facing  of  the  outside  of  the  Wall — ^the  septaria  are  found 
cut  with  a  perfectly  clean  fece,  which  is  exactly  on  a  level 
with  the  edge  of  tiie  course  of  tile.  Such  was  the  original 
condition  of  the  whole  of  the  Wall,  and  when  a  large  portion 
of  the  inside  was  exposed,  by  the  removal  of  part  of  the 
rampart  of  earth  along  the  North  Wall,  the  same  careftdly- 
executed  style  of  masonry  was  discovered. — ^See  plate  2.J 

The  level  of  the  foundation  of  the  Walls,  is  not  the 
same  throughout,  and  that  of  the  South  Wall  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  North,  the  East  Wall  suffering  an  incline 
in  its  level  to  the  North  and  the  West  Wall,  a  very  pre- 
cipitous descent  in  the  same  direction.  This  occurs,  from 
the  ground  upon  which  the  town  is  built,  rising  from,  the 
river  to  form  a  table  land,  which  is  bounded  on  the  South 
by  a  descent,  a  valley,  and  a  corresponding  ascent.  This 
^^ey  is  more  or  less  artificial,  but  it  formed  an  important 
fosse  to  the  defences  in  the  olden  time;  but  when  the 
monastic  establishments  crowded  the  land,  one  was  built  in 
the  valley — ^the  Priory  of  St.  Botolph,  and  another  crowned 
the  opposite  height — the  Abbey  of  St.  John,    The  level  of 
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the  river  is  but  slightly  above  that  of  the  ocean,  now  the 
tide  flows  to  East  Bridge;  and  formerly  (when  not  restricted 
by  lock  and  mill)  it  must  have  deluged  the  meadows  up  the 
valley  of  the  Colne.  The  river  bottom,  and  all  on  a  level 
with  it,  and  some  hundreds  of  feet  below,  is  composed  of 
dark  blue  black  clay — ^the  London  clay.  Over  it,  except 
on  the  river  and  on  the  meadow,  is  piled  a  mass  of  gravel 
and  sand,  to  form  the  hill  of  Colchester ;  on  this  is  a  well- 
drained  mould.  It  follows,  that  the  whole  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Wall,  except  that  portion  which  is  on  the  meadows,  just 
above  high-water  level,  is  built  on  sand.  The  foundation, 
where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it — at  the  spot  in 
the  North  Wall,  where  tiie  Grey  Pri^  and  Holly-tree 
properties  adjoin — ^was  very  massive  and  broad.  Composed 
of  flints,  septaria,  and  a  dense  mortar,  harder,  even  now, 
than  the  stony  part,  it  was  laid  upon  a  flat  sur&ce  of  sand, 
well  rammed  and  beaten.  First  upon  this  sand  some  mortar 
was  spread,  then  large  flints  and  septaria,  then  more  mortar 
was  added,  and  about  two  feet  and  a  ha^  of  this  irregular 
work  was  perfected. 

The  first  course  of  tiles  was  laid  upon  the  foundation,  and 
every  attention  paid  to  its  being  perfectly  level.  The 
thickness  of  the  Wall  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  foundation, 
by  three  feet,  and  the  dense  foundation,  or  base,  projects 
some  eighteen  inches  without  and  within  the  Walls,  llius, 
at  the  place  where  these  observations  were  made,  where  I, 
with  many  others,  walked  beneath  the  Wall,  having  its 
ragged  base  for  my  archway,  the  Wall  was  eight  feet  tihiick, 
and  its  base  eleven  feet.  There  is  no  slope  between  the 
Wall  and  its  base;  the  first  course  of  tiles  is  placed  eighteen 
inches  within  the  boundary  of  the  work  below  it,  and  then 
four  rows  of  septaria  are  superimposed. 

The  lowest  course  of  tile  goes  through  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Wall,  but  the  second,  and  all  the  others,  are  only 
superficial.     There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  Walls,  the  courses 
of  tile  run  continuously,  sometimes  being  laid  perfectly 
level,  at  other  places  following  the  incline  of  the  surface ; 
the  lowest  course  is  nearly  always  invisible,  being  covered 
with  earth ;  but  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  sometimes 
fiifth,  run  like  parallel  zones,  each  being  separated  from  the 
one  above  and  below,  by  rows  of  septaria.    Looking  at  the 
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&ce  of  the  Wall,  in  places  where  its  condition  is  still  good, 
above  the  soil,  at  the  base,  four  rowsof  squarish-faced  septaria 
are  seen,  either  placed  one  immediately  oyer  the  other,  or, 
most  usually,  so  as  to  place  the  centre  of  the  horizontal  edge 
of  the  upper  stone  over  the  vertical  edge  of  the  two  below 
it.  Then  a  course  of  long  but  narrow  tiles,  consisting  of 
four  alternately  superimposed  rows,  separated  by  thick 
mortar,  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  crumbled  tile  is  found. 

On  these,  four  more  rows  of  septaria,  and  then,  again,  a 
course  of  foiir  tiles  is  seen.  This  is  repeated,  in  some  places, 
to  the  fifth  row  of  tiles,  and  probably,  when  the  parapet 
was  complete,  a  sixth  existed.  The  mortar  employed  to 
bind  the  septaria  together,  is  not,  in  every  place,  as  hard 
as  that  between  the  rows  of  tile,  neither  does  it  always 
contain  pounded  tile,  but  often  is  very  sandy  and  friable. 
But  nothing  can  be  harder  than  the  mortar  of  the  tile 
courses ;  and  as  a  rule,  the  tile  splits  rather  than  lose  its 
tenacious  concrete. 

The  brown  grey  courses  of  septaria,  covered  with  dark 
lichens,  and  swarming  with  vegetation  in  the  interstices,  is 
relieved  by  the  opaque  and  brilliant  dark  red  of  the  tile 
courses,  and  when  the  foliage  is  richly  green,  or  sparkling 
from  the  efiects.of  intense  sunlight  upon  the  damp  leaves, 
the  beauty  of  the  combination  of  colours  is  very  great,  and 
has  even  excited  the  admiration,  and  afforded  the  subject, 
for  the  pencil  of  the  greatest  of  modem  colourists. 

Where  the  face  of  the  Wall  is  very  ruinous,  and  where 
the  tiles  have  been  removed,  it  is  found  that  the  centre  of 
the  structure  is  tileless,  and  consists  of  rubble,  iato  whose 
composition  large,  perfect,  or  small  irregular  and  fragmen- 
tary septaria,  enter.  So,  in  places  where  the  Wall  has 
been  cut  through,  the  deficiency  of  tiles  in  the  centre  is 
observable;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  some  order  in  the 
rubble  structure.  In  some  places,  fractured  tiles,  with  red 
tile  mortar,  are  built  in,  they  are,  evidently,  portions  of  a 
ruiued  wall  or  building ;  in  others,  the  herring-bone  order 
of  masonry  prevails. 

At  the  gates,  the  tile  courses  are  either  continued 
through  the  Wall,  or  else  they  usurp  the  position  of  the 
septana  as  well ;  in  fact,  whenever  additional  strength 
was  required,  tile  work  was  employed  to  assist  the  weaker 
septaria. 
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The  tiles,  for  they  ought  to  be  called  so,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  no  resemblance  to  modem  bricks,  are  of  various 
lengths,  breadths,  and  thicknesses ;  the  propertiBS  of  hard- 
ness, denseness,  of  lack  of  porosily,  and  of  great  specific 
gravity,  is  common  to  all.  As  a  rule,  they  are  of  the  same 
dark  red  colour  throughout,  but  a  few  have  a  centre  of  dark 
blue ;  they  are  laminated,  and  the  clay  is  evidently  very 
fine.  *Marks  are  found  upon  them  of  the  impressions  of 
finger  tops,  circles  produced  by  their  manufacturers,  impres- 
sions of  the  hoofs  of  some  small  deer ;  and  those  of  feet  of 
the  dog  and  pig  are  not  unusual.  The  tiles  are  perfectly 
flat,  and  have  sharp  edges.  The  following  are  the  dimensions 
of  a  series  in  the  Wall,  as  taken  from  several  observations : — 

Mecuurements  tn  sittt, 

1  —  11  inches  in  length  (in  the  face  of  the  Wall)  If  inches  thick. 

2  —  lOi  „  „  IJ 

3—11  „  „  li 

4—10  „  „  IJ 

5  —  lOi  „  „  If 

6  —  10  „  „  IJ 

7  —  15  „  „  2} 
8-18  „  „  IJ 
9  —  12  „  „  IJ 

10  -  12                      „  „  li 

11-12                       „  „  If 

12  -  16                       „  „  li 

18—6  in  breadth.  „  li 

14-    8i                    ,  „  li 

15—6                      „  „  li 

The  space  occupied  by  the  rows  of  septaria  between  the 
courses  of  tile,  was  not  the  same,  at  all  elevations  of  the 
Wall.    The  following  are  some  measurements : — 

1  —  22  inches,  consisting  of  four  rows  of  septaria  and  mortar. 

2  —  24 


M    ^-x 

« 

99 

n 

3  —  24 

99 

99 

99 

4  —  26 

99 

99 

99 

6  —  32 

9> 

99 

99 

6  —  22i 

99 

99 

99 

7  —  28 

99 

99 

99 

8  —  20 

9* 

99 

99 

9  —  24 

99 

99 

W 

•  Although  the  names  of  190  Samian  ware  makers  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Wire, 
in  Colchester,  still  there  are  no  names  on  the  tiles. 
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The  septaria  were  either  cut  to  present  a  plane  fece,  or  in 
the  central  rubble  work  were  laid  in  all  forms.  The  follow- 
ing are  measurements  of  septaria,  as  taken  from  the  face  of 
the  Wall:— 

Inches, 
♦Length  of  septaria— foce,     19,  6  J,  6,  8,  10, 11,  7,  9,  22. 
Height      .  .  .  6,  6,  4,  5,  5,  19,  6,  6,  6. 

Length  of  septaria — ^face,  11,  11,  9,  6,  6. 
Height  .  5,  5,  5,  5,  5. 

The  height  of  the  courses  of  tile  may  be  stated  as  follows, 
from  several  examinations : — 


1  —  11 

inches. 

6  —  10  inches 

2—10 

«9 

7—9   „ 

3—10 

»» 

8  —  10   „ 

4—9 

>» 

9—9   „ 

6  —  11 

» 

10  —  10   „ 

Some  fragments  of  calcareous  tufa  are  built  up  with  the 
septaria,  but  the  geologist  recognizes  them  as  a  late  forma- 
tion and  not  as  belonging  to  volcanic  rocks. 

Pieces  of  petrified  wood,  and  very  small  poidons  of 
rounded  granite,  flint,  and  lias,  also  are  found  in  the  bas- 
tion overlooking  the  Balkan  Hill,  but  all  these  substances 
are  constantly  thrown  up  on  the  coast  of  the  part  of  Essex 
whence  the  septaria  are  derived. 

The  septaria  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  stone, 
being  nothing  but  concreted  London  clay,  the  concretion 
being  laminated  concentrically.  Thus,  a  large  lump  in  the 
clay  cliff  is  rolled  down  to  the  beach,  and  if  it  be  cut  in 
half,  the  concentric  outlines  of  its  concreted  layers  will  be 
seen ;  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  mass  to  split  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  laminae,  and  at  right  angles  to  these ;  but  by 
carefrd  cutting,  a  most  durable  face  may  be  established. 
Cement  stone  is  the  modem  name,  and  they  are  dredged  up 
off  the  clay  banks  near  the  Orwell ;  but  the  septaria,  em- 

*  The  varring  size  of  tho  septaria  depended  upon  the  skill  of  those  who  cut  them, 
and  that  of  the  tile  upon  the  snrinking  from  the  size  of  the  orisinal  moulds  during 
their  long-continued  drying  process.  12  inches,  or  18  inches  in  length,  and  2  inches 
in  thickness,  of  claj,  would,  in  process  of  time,  before  burning,  lose,  ny  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  clay  consequent  upon  its  loss  of  moisture. 
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ployed  for  building,  were  not  dredged,  but  dug  out  of  tho 
cliff,  for  the  salt  water  destroys  the  solidity  of  the  stone. 

There  are  no  descriptions  of  the  architecture  of  the  gates, 
and  no  faithful  drawing  of  any  one  mentioned  by  Morant ; 
but  the  inde&tigable  Eoach  Smith,  gave  a  notice  to  the 
antiquarian  world,  some  years  ago,  of  an  entrance  into  the 
town  which  had  been  overlooked,  even  by  our  accurate  his- 
torian.* Another  was  discovered,  during  some  excavations 
in  1852,  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Colchester,  and  there  are  traces 
of  a  thml,  between  the  so-called  Rye-gate,  and  that  last 
discovered.  These  will  be  noticed  in  the  details  of  the 
Wall. 

The  Walls  are  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  compass ;  thus  the  Wall  nearest  the  river  Colne,  looks 
north  and  south,  and  is  built  on  a  line  drawn  east  and  west ; 
the  South  Wall  is  also  nearly  east  and  west  in  its  direction, 
but  its  eastern  end  is  very  much  curved  ere  it  meets  the 
Eastern  Wall,  which  joins  it,  on  the  east,  to  the  Northern 
Wall.  The  curve  of  connexion  between  the  Northern  and 
the  Eastern  Walls,  is  not  so  decided  as  that  between  tho 
Southern  and  Eastern. 

The  direction  of  the  Eastern  Wall  is  nearly  as  possible 
north  and  south,  so  is  that  of  the  Western.  But  there  is  a 
slight  divergence  in  the  Eastern,  which  consequently  adds 
some  30  yards  in  length,  to  the  Southern  Wall.  The  Northern 
Wall  is,  according  to  my  measurement,  exactly  1,000  yards 
in  length,  calculating  from  the  centre  of  the  curve  which 
joins  it  to  the  Western  Wall,  to  the  centre  of  that  which 
joins  it  to  the  Eastern. 

The  Eastern  Wall  is  51 6J  yards  long,  calculating  from  the 
centre  of  the  curves ;  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
Northern,  and  a  slightly  acute  curve  with  the  Southern 
Wall,  consequently  tihe  termination  of  the  Southern  Wall  is 
more  to  the  east,  than  that  of  the  Northern. 

The  South  Wall  is  1,033J  yards  long,  aad  the  West  Wall 
is  550  yards  long. 

On  account  of  the  West  Wall  being  more  than  30  yards 
longer  than  the  Eastern,  and  of  the  South  Wall  being  as 
many  yards  longer  than  the  Northern,  the  shape  of  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  Walls,  is  a  rather  irregular  parallelogram. 

*  Moxast  lived  dose  to  the  Balkan-gate,  yet  did  not  describe  it. 
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The  river  Colne  and  its  meadows,  are  to  the  north  of  the 
Northern  "Wall  the  river  approachmg  to  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  the  middle  of  the  Wall,  but  diverging  at  either 
end ;  the  base  of  this  part  of  the  Town  Wall,  is  generally 
speaJdng,  elevated  but  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  meadows, 
for  the  ground  undulates  but  slightly,  and  it  is  for  the  most 
part  placed  just  where  the  abrupt  northern  inclination  of 
the  soil,  witliin  the  town,  terminates  in  the  flat  meadows, 
which,  in  former  times,  were  marshy  and  frequently  over- 
flooded. 

There  is  a  deepish  fosse  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  North 
Wall,  but  it  is  not  a  remnant  of  the  Koman  period. 

The  Eastern  Wall  is  also  parallel  with  the  Colne,  which 
is  considerably  removed  from  it;  its  base  runs  midway 
along  the  incliue  of  the  East  Hill  of  Colchester,  and  at  its 
southern  termination,  overlooks  a  deep  and  wide  natural 
fosse. 

The  South  Wall  is  not  protected  by  the  river,  but  the 
level  of  the  soil  at  its  base,  is  continued  downwards  to  form 
a  very  considerable  valley,  thanks  to  the  natural  undulation 
of  the  ground.  The  surface  of  the  ground,  upon  which  the 
South  Wall  is  built,  is  very  much  higher,  than  the  level  of 
the  North  Wall ;  it  results,  that  the  West  and  East  WaUs  of 
the  town,  are  built,  for  the  most  part,  down  the  incline  of  a 
hiU. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  Walls,  enables  me  to  assert  that 
the  original  plan  of  their  formation  was  strictly  followed 
out,  and  that  the  irregularity  in  their  line  and  length,  was 
a  part  of  the  scheme  of  rendering  all  the  irregularities  of 
the  ground  available  for  the  purposes  of  fortification.  The 
Eoman  work  remains,  to  a  great  extent,  to  this  day;  most  of 
the  subsequent  reparations  of  Saxon  and  Norman,  appear  to 
have  crumbled  away,  and  late  excavations,  made  to  discover 
the  inner  facing  of  the  Wall,  exposed  it  looking  as  neat  and 
as  strong  as  if  it  had  been  built  during  this  century. 

In  some  parts,  the  Wall  was  built  to  fece  a  rampart  of 
earth,  which  was  composed  of  the  earth  of  tiie  fosse  beyond 
and  the  soil  of  the  foundation  of  the  Wall ;  a  parapet  was 
added  when  the  Wall  had  reached  the  top  of  the  rampart ; 
but  in  other  parts  the  Wall  stood  alone,  and  without  ram- 
part. This  last  condition  was  not  frequent,  but  traces  of  it 
exist  in  the  North  Wall ;  the  former  is  nearly  universal,  and 
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as  a  rule,  the  level  of  the  soil  within  the  Walls,  is  more  than 
10  feet  higher  than  that  immediately  without  the  Walls, 

The  whole  surface  of  Colchester,  ie.j  within  the  Walls, 
is  so  encumbered  with  the  supellex  Eomana,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  original  elevation  which  it  had  with 
respect  to  the  Wall,  but  by  placing  the  level  as  that  of  the 
tesselated  pavements  found  near  tiiie  Walls,  the  difficulty 
may  be  removed. 

There  are  the  remains  of  a  large  tesselated  pavement  at 
each  of  the  angles  of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  Walls,  they 
are  useM  guides  to  the  level  of  the  Eoman  viee,  and  when 
they  formed  part  of  the  mansions  of  the  colonists,  must  have 
contributed  to  awaken  Italian  memories. 

If  the  antiquary  expect  to  find  the  Walls  of  Colchester, 
and  their  gates  and  approaches,  traced  according  to  the  rules 
of  castrametation,  given  by  Polybius,  or  by  Hyginus,  he 
will  be  disappointed,  for  there  are  many  startling  deviations 
fi^m  the  received  notions.  It  may  be  suggested,  however, 
that  in  towns,  the  rules  of  castrametation  were  not  carried 
out. 

Thus,  the  imperial  camp,  the  camp  described  by  Hyginus, 
was  oblong  in  its  outline,  the  two  longer  sides  being  at  equal 
distances  from  the  ^^  Groma,"  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
principal  street ;  the  general  rule  was,  for  the  length  to  ex- 
ceed tiie  breadth  by  one-third,  and  the  Praetorian  and  Decu- 
man gates,  and  the  two  Portse  Principales,  were  at  stated 
distances  in  the  Walls.  The  Preetorian  gate  was  at  the  end 
of  the  street  which  led  from  the  centre  of  the  via  prin- 
cipalis— ^it  was  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  shorter  Walls ; 
whilst  the  Decuman  gate  was  opposite,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  other  shorter  Wall.  The  PortcB  Principales  were  in  the 
longer  Walls,  were  opposite  to  each  other,  and  not  quite 
central.  In  large  camps,  a  street,  the  via  Quintana,  which 
ran  parallel  with  the  principal  street,  but  near  the  Decuman 
gate  end,  had  gates.  The  via  Prsetoria  did  not  traverse  the 
camp,  but  stopped  short  at  the  "Groma;"  and  the  via 
Quintana  was  not  cut  at  right  angles  by  any  central  street. 

But  in  Colchester,  the  long  Walls  are  nearly  twice  the 
length  of  the  short ;  the  gates  in  the  shorter  Walls,  are  not 
central,  and  but  two  are  placed  in  any  position  by  which 
they  can  be  recognized  as  the  ends  of  viaa  in  the  longer 
Walls. 
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The  great  Balkan-gate  led  to  the  Eoman  road,  which, 
after  traversmg  the  cemeteries,  proceeded  to  London ;  but 
the  opposite  gate,  East-gate,  now  not  in  existence,  but 
represented  by  the  road  on  East  Hill,  appears,  in  the  Boman 
time^  not  to  have  led  anywhere  by  a  main  or  great  road,  for 
the  antiquary  searches,  in  vain,  for  Boman  relics  along  the 
course  such  road  must  have  taken.  Beasonable  doubts 
have  been  expressed,  as  to  the  propriety  of  placing  the 
entrance  of  the  road  from  Venta  Icenorum,  at  East  Hill ; 
its  most  direct  line  would  have  been  to  cross  the  river, 
opposite  the  gate  lately  discovered  at  the  Holly-trees. 
Which  gate  was  nearest  the  enemy  ?  Was  the  Balkan  or 
East-gate  the  Prsetorian  ?  There  is  qmte  as  much  to  be 
said  for  either,  and  the  candid  enquirer,  who  will  study  the 
plan  of  the  camp  of  Hyginus,  and  compare  it  with  the  plan 
of  the  Walls  and  gates  of  Colchester,  will,  perhaps,  own 
that  Head-gate  and  North  Hill-gate  ought  to  be  the  gates  of 
the  Via  Quintana,  and  St.  Botolph's-gate  the  Porta  Princi- 
palis dext. ;  but  further  considerations  wiU  cause  him  to  aban- 
don the  placing  the  principal  gate  elsewhere  than  at  Head- 
gate,  and  te  i£row  Hyginus  and  his  notions  te  the  winds. 

The  force  of  circumstances,  rather  than  the  principles  of 
scientific  engineering,  influenced  the  shape  of  the  Walls, 
and  the  choice  of  the  entrances. 

There  is  this  important  fact  to  be  considered,  that  the 
entrance  of  the  Koman  road,  on  the  West  at  the  Balkan 
fort,  was  oblique  and  not  at  right  angles  with  the  West 
Wall,  but  at  an  acute  angle  witii  the  southern  portion  of 
the  West  Wall ;  this  entraiice  is  surrounded  by  remains  of 
British  antiquities ;  and,  in  a  military  sense,  commands  the 
deep  and  precipitous  hill  which  leads  down  to  the  river. 
There  was  every  reason  for  placing  the  West  Wall  in  its 
present  position,  and  for  continuing  the  portion  north  of  the 
gate  down  to  the  river.  The  river  and  the  marsh  assisted 
in  the  completion  of  the  strong  position.  There  was  no 
reason  why  the  Wall  to  the  south  of  the  gate  shotJd  be 
more  extended  than  it  was,  for,  had  it  been  increased  in 
length,  it  wotJd  have  been  placed  either  in  the  bottom  of  a 
shallow  valley,  or  else  half-way  up  the  incline,  which  looks 
upon  Colchester  from  the  south. 

The  South  Wall  waa  carried  farther  to  the  east,  than  was 
coirect  in  theory,  to  reach  well  down  the  eastern  slope  of 
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the  surface  of  that  part  of  the  town ;  and  the  bend  in  the 
river  determined  the  length  of  the  North  Wall.  The  more 
the  ground  is  studied,  the  more  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  engineers,  who  planned  the  line  of  defence ; 
any  shortening  or  curtailing  of  the  Walls  would  have  given 
advantages  to  an  attacking  party. 


DETAILS. 

Morant  has  not  left  any  detailed  description  of  the  Walls 
of  Colchester ;  but,  fortunately,  they  are  so  accessible,  and 
the  antiquary  is  so  kindly  received  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  garden  land,  against  which  the  old  structure  rests,  that 
any  one,  with  a  measuring  rod,  tape,  and  note  book,  can 
complete  the  survey  in  a  day.  My  measurements,  I  believe 
to  be  as  correct  as  was  possible  for  me  to  make  them,  under 
every  facility,  except  the  possession  of  the  technical  know- 
ledge of  a  land  surveyor.  The  survey  commenced  in  the 
garden  of  the  Eectory  of  St.  Mary-at-the- Walls,  close  to  the 
house,  and  was  carried  along  the  circuit  of  the  Walls,  until 
the  starting  point  was  attained.  In  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  survey,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  associating  names  of  possessors  with  the  name  of  the 
property  upon  which  the  Wall  rests ;  but  the  most  familiar 
and  mo«t  commonly-received  names  have  been  given,  in 
order  to  assist  the  survey  of  any  future  labourer. 

1.— The  Rectory  of  St  Mary-at-the-Walls,  is  close  to  the  West  Wall ; 
and,  on  approaching  the  house,  the  low  parapet  of  grdy  septaria,  with  a 
covering  of  grass,  at  once  strikes  the  eye.  The  measurement  determined 
that  the  parapet  was  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  five  feet  thick ; 
but,  on  looking  over,  the  surfiEU^e  without  the  Wall  is  seen  many  feet 
below  the  feet  of  the  surveyor.  By  dropping  the  tape  over  the  parapet, 
16^  feet  were  measured,  ere  it  reached  the  ground ;  so  that,  any  one  look- 
ing from  without,  towards  the  Wall,  would  see  16  J  feet  of  that  structure. 
In  &ct,  the  surface  of  the  soil  within  the  town,  is,  for  many  score  of  yards, 
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Western-gate ;  it  is  sepamted  on  the  soath,  from  the  guard.chainber,  by 
ft  party  Wall,  and  on  the  north  is  a  Wall  which  looked  into  the  way  for 
carriages.  The  guard-house  was  illuminated  by  the  door  alone,  and  the 
arched  passage  had  no  communication,  either  with  the  guard-house  or 
with  the  carriage  way. 

The  level  of  the  floor  of  the'  passage,  is  many  feet  higher  than  that 
of  the  present  flocMr  oi  the  guatd-hottse,  taid  there  was  no  connexion 
between  the  two  structures.  The  oircaiar  Wall  of  the  guard-house  acted 
as  a  bastion,  and  when  the  bastion  on  the  north  side  of  the  Balkan-gate 
was  in  its  perfect  state,  the  two  constituted  the  Balkan  Fort.  The  car-  - 
riage  way  is  separated  from  the  arched  passage  to  its  south  by  a  Wall, 
15  feet  in  height,  and  the  perfect  condition  of  this  Wall  is  very  remark- 
able. The  arch  oyer  the  carnage  way  has,  long  since,  been  thrown  dbwn,- 
and  its  north  wall  simply  crops  out,  here  and  there,  to  indicate  its 
former  position. 

The  plan  *  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  relative  dimensions  of  this  gate, 
and  of  the  sise  of  the  bastion  overlooking  the  Balkan  Hill.  {See  plate  5.) 

A  public-house  occupies  the  interior  of  the  bastion,  to  the  north  of  the 
gate,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  &ct8,  that  the  bastion  is  outside  lihe 
Wan,  and  is  of  great  bulk,  nothing  can  be  said  or  expected  to  b6 
discovered  until  some  lucky  accident  occurs.  There  are  traces  of  thick 
walls  under  the  garden  of  tiiis  house,  and  the  inner  &€e  of  the  bastion  is 
seen  to  resemble  that  of  the  curved  wall  of  the  guard-house. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing,  that  the  portions  of  the  ground-plan 
shaded  once  existed,  and  that  in  this  great  gate  there  was  a  central  carriage 
road  arched,  on  either  side  of  it  a  vaulted  way  for  foot  passengers,  and  on 
the  south  side  a  guard-house,  whilst  on  the  north  there  was,  in  addition 
to  a  guard-room,  a  square  chamber  for  superior  acoonmiodation.  The 
name  Balkan  (usually  spelt  Balkeme  or  Bcdkem)  Fort,  so  long  boiiie  by 
this  Roman  structure,  is  Saxon,  and  not  British,  as  has  been  freely 
asserted.  Balkan  means  a  high  ridge,  or  an*  elevation  dominating  a 
valley.  I  b^  to  leave  the  other  name,  Kolkings  Castle,  to  its  &te,  it 
being  as  absurd  as  that  of  King  (Joel's  pump  in  the  High-street  of 
Colchester,  or  of  King  Coel's  kitchen,  a  gravel-pit,  two  and  a-half  miles 
on  the  London  road.  The  following  are  the  measurements,  &c.  :-— 
GvABB-BOOH.  (See  plan  in  plate  No,  b.) 
Measurements^  8fc. 

Arch  (a)  leading  into  the  chamber,  whose  South  Wall  is  curvilinear  in  its 
outline,  but  whose  North  and  East  Walls  are  straight.  fOuard  room  : 
see  etching  No,  3.) 

Length  of  East  Wall,  including  archway. .         . .         13  feet. 
Length  of  North  Wall 21  feet. 


*  See  description  of  plates. 
VOL.   I.  H 
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\ 

Length.            Width,           Thickness. 

16    inches  . .   11  inches  •  •   2    inches. 

Dimensions  of  tiles  at  the  sides  \  Hi  inches  . .   10  inches  . .  2    inches. 

and  in  the  arch 

14    inches  . .   10  inches  . .   1|  inches. 

15    inches  . .     9  inches  . .  2  J  inches. 

16    inches  . .   11  inches  . .   if  inches. 

The  mortar  contains  pounded  tile,  and  is  very  thick. 

{Seei 

etching  No.  3.) 

Abch  op  Wat  pob  Foot  Passenoebs. 
Crown  of  arch,  deep  . .  . .         . .  . .  . .         3  feet. 

Height  of  archwaj,  not  including  crown    . .         . .         9  feet  6  inches. 

Width 7  feet  6  inches. 

Length,  probable 37  feet. 

(^See  etching  No.  4  and  description  of  plates.) 

Main  Wat  fob  Cabbiages. 

Width  of  way  11  feet 

Length  .  •         • .         .  •  same  as  archway  for  foot  passengers. 

The  other  arches,  marked  in  the  ground-plan,  are  problematicaL 

The  late  severe  winter  has  totally  altered  the  general  aspect  of  the 
guard-room ;  it  is  now  as  ruinous  as  it  formerly  was  well  preserved. 

The  cavities  for  the  bar,  which  closed  the  door  leading  from  the  Ghiard 
Boom  into  the  town,  still  exist ;  and  the  joist-holes,  which  held  the 
beams  of  the  Quard  Room  floor,  are  to  be  seen ;  but  the  covering  of  the 
structure  has  long  since  disappeared. 

The  two  bastion-like  ends,  and  the  arched  ways  of  this  Grand  Gate, 
must  have  contributed,  in  the  olden  time,  to  its  strength  as  a  military 
position,  and  to  its  elegance  as  a  piece  of  architecture  ;  the  whole 
building,  standing  as  it  does,  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  Wall,  is 
unequalled  by  any  remains  in  England ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  to  the 
credit  of  Colchester,  that  it  should  be  gradually  wasting  away.  The 
Roman  road  to  Stanway,  Chelmsford  and  London,  issued  from  this 
Gate,  and  passed  obliquely  south-west,  being  within  bow  shot  of  the 
Wall  for  many  yards. 

Any  traveller  approaching  the  town,  on  this  side,  in  the  days  of  the 
Empire,  would  have  seen  the  Cemeteries  on  either  side,  and  a  few  villas, 
but  before  him  would  rise  the  grey  Wall,  and  Great  Gate  of  the  town. 
Approaching  closely,  the  carriage  way  would  have  been  seen,  with  an 
arched  way,  on  either  side,  for  foot  passengers;  the  high  tower-like 
bastion,  overlooking  the  Balkan  Hill,  would  have  excited  admiration, 
and  the  guard  would  speedily  issue  from  the  smaller  bastion  on  the 
right.  Passing  through  the  arched  way,  the  traveller  would  have  seen 
the  street  leading  into  the  town  before  him,  and  on  either  side  the  level 
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of  the  soil  would  be  obserred  to  rise  to  form  the  rampart,  fiiced  by  the 
Wall  and  surmounted  by  a  high  parapet. 

The  fourth  measurement  was  taken  immediatdlj  to  the  north  o£  the 
Balkan  Bastion.  The  Wall  is  corered  on  the  outside,  to,  at  least,  one- 
half  of  its  height,  by  a  moimd  of  earth  of  modem  date.  Eleven  feet 
and  a  half  is  the  actual  height  of  what  now  remains  of  the  WaU,  and 
seven  feet  and  a  half  of  it  exist  in  measurement  within  the  Wall.  The 
rampart  is  wanting  at  this  spot,  but  a  little  to  the  north  it  is  again 
found,  the  soil  having  been  cleared  from  the  inner  fece  of  the  Wall  to 
make  the  slope  from  the  rampart  to  the  street,  and  the  space  behind  the 
Gates.  (The  etching  of  this  part  of  the  Wall  is  on  the  plate,  with  the 
plan  of  the  Balkan  entrance.)    (5.) 

The  Balkan  road  is  at  the  base  of  the  Wall,  and  the  soil,  fhrther  to  the 
west,  ascends  rapidly  for  a  certain  distance;  a  kind  of  fosse  results,  in^ioh 
is  semi-artificiaL 

Some  years  ago,  a  portion  of  the  Wall  fell  into  the  Balkan  Lane,  and 
left  the  rampart  bare. 

5. — Of  iiie  ruined  part  of  the  fortification,  the  wall  is  wanting  to  its 
base ;  a  brick-wall,  of  a  foot  or  two  thick,  keeps  the  rampart  from  felling 
into  the  lane.  The  rampart  is  here  twenty-one  feet  high ;  oonsequentlyy 
the  town  level  is  twenty-one  feet  higher  than  the  country  leveL 

The  sixth  measurem^it  was  taken  at  the  end  of  the  garden  of  the 
Provident  Society ;  the  parapet  has  been  destroyed ;  the  rampart  and 
its  feeing  alone  reiQain,  and  are  fifteoi  feet  high. 

The  Balkan  Lane,  with  the  ascending  ground  to  the  west,  continue  to 
form  a  fosse.  Measurements  7  and  8  were  taken  in  Mr.  Hall's  garden.  In 
one,  the  parapet  is  four,  in  the  other,  five  feet  high ;  the  rampart,  in  the 
one,  is  fourteen,  in  the  other,  twelve  feet  in  height.  Hie  entire 
measurement  of  the  Wall  is,  in  one,  eighteen,  and  in  the  other 
seventeen  feet. 

In  both  these  situations,  there  is  a  mass  of  earth  piled  up  against  the 
Wall ;  it  would  appear  as  if  the  Balkan  Hill  had  been  lowered,  and 
the  earth  thrown  from  the  road  right  and  left.  Doubtlessly,  the  base 
of  the  Wall  is  many  feet  out  of  sight.  ^See  eiehing  of  ihU  part  of  tke 
Wall,  plate  No.  6.  J 

In  Mr.  Bowler's  garden  and  ground,  near  the  eurve  of  the  WalU 
I  took  three  measurements.  No.  9,  proved  the  rampart  and  its  feoiB^ 
to  have  been  ten  and  a  half  feet  high;  itie  parapet  has  disappeared, 
with  the  exception  of  two  feet. 

The  West  Wall  curves  gradually  into  the  north,  and  approadies  the 
river. 

No  10  (North  Wall).— The  parapet  has  been  ruined,  but  the  Wall 
feeing  the  rampart  still  exists ;  its  height  is  17  feet. 

No.  11.— The  Wall  feeing  the  rampart  is  15  feet  in  height 
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The  cinre  of  the  Wall  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  whicli  is  eommaiided 
by  the  Balkan  Bastion,  and  tbe  base  is  on  a  level  with  the  river's  banks ; 
no  fosse,  of  any  depth,  eould  have  been  made  at  this  spot,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  soil ;  and  the  lane,  which  now  nms  up  at  the 
base  of  the  West  Wall,  has  had  so  many  alterations  firom  the  engineer, 
that  its  original  level  and  relation  with  the  Wall  cannot  be  determined. 
Tlie  sandy  soil  has  been  excavated  in  many  places  firom  beneath  the 
Wall,  and  the  piled*up  earth,  which  gives  an  artificial  altitude  to  the 
Wall,  and  a  corresponding  depth  to  the  fosse-like  lane,  hardly  serves  to  put 
off  the  day  when  the  ruin  of  this  interesting  structure  will  be  complete. 

Passing  along  the  North  Wall,  firom  the  curve  at  its  commencement,  a 
street  is  found  perforating  its  course.  No  remnant  of  gate  or  covered 
way  exist,  and  the  architecture  of  the  North-gate  has  had  no  delineator. 
ThiB  is  the  case  with  all  the  gates,  except  the  Balkan. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  street,  the  fragments  of  the  Wall  crop  out; 
and,  fitill  fbrther  on,  some  houses  are  built,  just  without  the  old  Wall, 
so  that  their  front  windows  look  on  to  the  curtain.  There  is  no  parapet 
left. 

The  Waif  is  traced,  with  great  difGicully,  as  &r  as  the  eastern  side  of 
the  street  leading  to  Middle  Mill ;  this  street  led  to  the  Rye  or  Biver- 
gate,  of  which  all  vestiges  are  lost.  It  is  tolerably  evident  that  the  Rye- 
gate  was  not  of  Roman  origin,  but  that  its  formation  was  determined,  in 
Saxon  or  Norman  times,  by  the  necessity  of  providing  a  &11  of  water  for 
milling  purposes,  above  the  ford  which  led  through  the  river,  from  the 
Roman  River-gate,  towards  the  north.  The  Roman-gate  is  still  to  be 
made  out,  being  situate  at  the  base  of  the  hill  leading  upwards  to  the 
Castle ;  a  side  Wall  exists,  in  a  ruinous  state,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
gate,  and  the  Wall  is  wanting  for  many  feet.  Standing  close  to  the  low 
side  WalU  and  looking  riverwards,  the  position  of  the  RoiAan  way  is 
seen,  by  the  track  of  the  lane,  on  the  further  side  of  the  river,  which, 
even  now,  comes  down  to  the  water  brink. 

Three  feet  six  inches  of  the  side  Wall  remains  of  length,  and  three 
feet  of  thickness,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Wall  for  23  feet ;  this  i^Mice 
is  enough  for  a  gate,  and  to  spare.  The  surface  of  the  ground,  around 
the  interior  of  the  gate,  is  a  mass  of  broken  tile ;  and  some  excavation 
may,  perhaps,  reveal  much  that  is  interesting. 

Between  the  east  side  of  the  street,  leading  to  the  Middle  Mill  and  the 
Roman-gate,  the  path,  on  the  rampart,  is  narrowed  by  a  fence ;  and  in 
liie  cellar  of  the  house  to  which  this  is  attached,  an  arch  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Wire,  and  described  by  him.  This  arch  appears  to  have  been 
part  of  a  drain,  but  is  so  blended  with  common  brick-work  as  to  leave 
little  room  for  speoulatiQn. 

A  measurement  (No.  12),  close  to  this  spot,  gave  eight  feet  of  vexy 
dilapidated  Wall,  two  feet  of  {larapet,  and  six  of  rampart 
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Measurement  14,  close  to  the  tower,  makes  the  Wall  twelve  feet  in 
height,  without  any  rampart.  The  hill  rises  rapidly  to  the  south  of  this 
^art  of  the  Wall,  and  is  dominated  by  the  Castle ;  but  between  the  Keep 
(the  present  so-called  Castle)  and  the  Wall,  there  are  a  mound — ^the 
boundary  of  the  inner  ballium,  a  deep  fosse,  and  a  ridge,  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill  north  of  the  modem  Wall — ^the  position  of  the  Wall  of  the 
outer  ballium.  The  hill  between  this  outer  ballium  and  the  Town  Wall, 
formed  a  third  space. 

Fifteenth  measurement,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Holly  Trees  grounds, 
gives  thirteen  feet  of  rampart,  faced  by  a  very  ruinous  wall,  in  whose 
tQe  coursing  there  is  some  irregularity,  the  lower  course  consisting  of 
one  row,  instead  of  four  rows,  of  tile ;  moreover,  the  septaria  course  is 
of  three  instead  of  four  rows.  Much  red  mortar  is  built  into  the  rubble 
here,  and  surrounded  by  sandy  and  white  cement.  At  about  twenty-four 
feet  from  the  base  of  the  WaU,  there  is  a  fosse,  which  is  of  later  date 
than  the  Roman  period. 

Sixteenth  measurement,  in  the  Botanic  Garden.  Ramparts  and  fiusing 
twelve  feet  high ;  parapet,  three  feet  high,  and  six  feet  thick. 

Between  the  positions  of  these  two  last  measurements,  and  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  modem  Wall,  which  divides  the  Holly  Trees  from  the 
Botanic  Garden,  not  only  was  a  filled-up  gateway  discovered  in  the 
Wall,  but  a  long  drain  was  found  running  under  the  gateway,  and 
terminating  without  the  Wall,  in  a  ruined  condition,  but  running  up 
in  a  serpentine  course  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Holly  Trees  garden. 
It  ended  by  entering  a  chamber,  floored  with  concrete,  whose  double 
walls  were  separated  by  clay  rammed  in,  and  into  whose  cavily  a  little 
stream  of  pure  water  bubbled  up.  The  drain,  or  cloaca,  was  not  a  sewer, 
but  simply  carried  ofiP the  surplus  water  from  this  bath  chamber;  por- 
tions of  it  were  arched,  but  for  the  most  part,  it  consisted  of  a  tiled  floor, 
of  side  walls  of  tile,  and  the  top  was  covered  with  flat  tile,  and,  when 
arched,  with  an  arched  series  of  tiles.  The  arched  portions  were,  for 
the  most  part,  perfect,  and  where  the  drain  passed  under  the  gateway, 
at  a  distance  of  three  feet  below  the  level  of  the  road,  the  arch  was 
very  perfect.  Owing  to  the  great  kindness  of  the  Rev.  J.  Round,  every 
&cility  was  given  to  the  Society  in  its  excavations ;  and  we  were  very 
fortunate  in  the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  Town  Surveyor,  who 
directed  the  works  and  drew  plans.  The  whole  drain  was  flUed  with 
fragments  of  tile,  Samian  ware,  bronze  fragments,  iron  rings,  oyster 
shells,  open  (only  one  perfect  was  found),  fragments  of  flctile  ware,  of 
all  kinds ;  slabs  of  Purbcck  marble,  and  one  piece  of  white  marble,  with 
the  letters  H.  I.,  and,  probably,  a  part  of  a  C.  Mr.  Bolton  Smith  has 
preserved,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Museum,  all  the  objects  deserving  of 
notice ;  the  coins  discovered,  have  already  been  enumerated.  The 
following  are  the  measurements  of  the  drain ;  a  more  perfect  description 
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of  which  will  be  prepared  Ibr  the  next  Tolnme  of  these  tranBac* 
tions: — 

Length  of  drains  without  the  Wall. .         . .     56  feet— &11  of  18  inches. 
„  Under  gateway     . .         . .     21  feet. 

„  Within  the  Wall  . .         . .  250  feet— fidl  of  3  fbet. 

A  portion  was  covered  in  originally  with  flat  tiles,  now  broken  and 
&llen  in ;  the  rest  was  arched. 

Floor,  of  drain  tiles,  set  in  cement,  1  ft.  9  in.  internal  measurement. 
Side  walls,  tile  (in  courses  of  18  and  17),  3  feet  9  inches  high. 

So  that  the  water  flowed  down  a  drain  1  foot  9  inches  broad,  and  3  feet 
9  inches  high ;  and,  where  there  was  an  arch,  it  was  made  of  twenty 
courses  of  tile.* 

The  gateway  over  the  drain  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  excava- 
tions proved  that  its  massive  arch  had  been  thrown  down,  burned,  and 
buried  in  the  wreck  of  the  side  towers.  The  opening  of  the  gateway 
had  been  filled  up,  and  the  evidence  of  a  furious  flray  consigned  to  oblivion 
for  centuries.  The  tile  courses  are  continued  round  the  gateway,  which 
was  11  feet  wide ;  the  marks  of  the  doors  were  pkin,  and  the  antiquities, 
bones,  and  fragmentary  tiles,  were  very  numerous.  No  vestige  of  the 
road,  within  or  without  the  Wall,  exists,  which  formerly  passed  through 
this  now  ruined  archway. 

Measurements  17  and  18  were  taken  near  the  end  of  the  North  Wall; 
they  prove  the  present  state  of  the  Wall  to  possess  eleven  and  six  feet  of 
rampart  respectively;  the  parapet  in  both,  is  six  feet  hi^  and  six  feet 
thick. 

£A8T£BN   WALL^ 

Measurement  19,  in  Botanic  Garden.  Rampart  and  the  Wall  &cing  it 
are  thirteen  feet  high ;  parapet,  six  feet  high  and  six  feet  thick. 

In  the  grounds  of  Mr.  J.  Savill,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  tower,  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  already  mentioned  in  the  North  Wall.  This  second 
massive  foundation  extends  six  feet  into  the  town,  aUowuig  the  thickness 
of  the  Wall  to  be  six  feet.  The  rubble,  in  the  centre  of  this  part  of 
the  Wall,  presents  numerous  circular  holes  and  cylindrical  cavities, 
evidently  once  occupied  by  wooden  beams.  There  is  very  little  original 
structure  in  this  part  of  the  Wall,  and  it  looks  very  Norman. 

East^te  has  disappeared ;  the  Wall  will  be  found  fbrming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  St.  James's  churchyard,  and  a  little  arch  of  a  drain  is  seen 
dose  to  the  roadside. 

*  The  measurements,  plaxis,  antiquities,  and  drawings  of  the  drain,  made  under 
my  superintendence,  are  of  too  important  a  character  to  be  described  in  this  cursory 
manner;  but  the  fiiture  volumes  mil,  doubtlessly,  contain  them. 
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Tlie  three  next  sections  are  fix>m  Mr.  Qeorge  Bound's  garden  and  field; 
the  first  is  taken  firom  the  eastern,  the  others  from  the  southern  line  of 
Wall.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  defences  included  in  Mr.  Round's 
possession,  the  Wall  has  undergone,  at  various  periods,  very  substantial 
repairs ;  a  common  brick-and-mortar  modem  Wall  replaces  the  old  Wall 
in  many  places,  and  surmounts  and  acts  as  a  parapet  in  others.  Thia 
modem  Wall  does  not  always  keep  the  line  of  the  old  Wall,  but  occa- 
sionally crosses  it  obliquely.  The  bastions  peculiariee  this  part  of  the 
WaU ;  they  are  semi-circular  projections  of  the  rampart  and  its  facing, 
they  are  not  quite  perpendicular.  There  is  an  excellent  natural  fosse 
here,  in  the  form  of  the  low  grounds,  on  the  other  side  of  Moor  Lane. 

Measurement  20  proved  the  rampart  and  feuding  to  be  21  feet  high. 
The  parapet  is  new. 

Measurement  21  was  of  a  bastion,  the  total  height  is  21  feet ;  of  these, 
19  pertain  to  the  rampart,  the  rest  are  modem.  Close  under  this  part  of 
the  Wan,  a  Roman  yiUa's  fbundationa  were  traced — a  remnant  of  the  first 
colony. 

No  satis&ctory  section  can  be  made  in  the  South  Wall,  from  St. 
Botolph's  to  the  cottage  garden  in  St.  Mary's ;  houses  are  built  upon  or 
before  the  WaU,  or  it  is  totally  wanting.  But  Mr.  Wire  has  kindly  in- 
formed me  of  the  existence  of  a  drain-exit,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Schere 
gate.  It  is  formed  of  tile,  the  side  walls  consisting  of  vertical  tiles,  and 
the  arch  of  two  rows  of  tile.  Width,  two  feet  six  inches ;  height  of 
crown,  three  feet 

No.  22,  is  in  St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  and  looks  over  into  Crouch  Street, 
and  tbe  low  gardens  beyond.  The  parapet  is  wanting,  and  the  rampart 
and  the  Wall  are  nineteen  feet  high. 

No.  23,  opposite  the  westem  entrance  of  St.  Mary's  Church.  The 
parapet  is  six  feet  high  and  six  feet  thick ;  the  rampart  andfiacing  eleven 
feet  bigb.     {Phie  No.  1.) 

There  are  the  evidences  of  an  arch  at  St.  Mary's  postern,  and  of  a 
tower. 

These  details,  however  uninteresting  they  may  be,  give, 
when  carefully  looked  over,  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  plan 
upon  which  the  WaU,  rampart  and  fosse,  were  constructed. 

It  appears  that  the  parapet  reaches  in  one  place,  owing  to 
its  being  close  to  the  comer  of  the  guard-house  to  the  north 
of  the  entrance,  to  7  feet ;  there  is  but  a  4-foot  rampart. 

The  usual  height  is  6  feet,  and  upon  this  we  must  place 
a  crenalated  top,  as  at  Pompeii. 

This  height  is  unusual  in  Koman  parapets,  but  Colches- 
ter was  fortified,  not  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  an  enemy 
VOL.  I.  ^       r^^^M^ 
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aware  of  all  the  tactics  of  sieges,  but  of  an  enemy  whose 
science  was  simply  that  of  a  desperate  and  ill-organized  on- 
slaught.  The  rampart  varies  considerably  in  height ;  it  is 
greatest  at  the  sou^-eastem  angle,  and  at  one  spot,  near  the 
south-western  angle,  the  greatest  heights  are  21  and  19  feet. 
The  average  height  is  14  feet  The  Wall,  which  feces  or 
lines  the  rampart,  and  whose  continuation  above,  forms  the 
parapet,  has  its  foundation  some  feet  below  its  visible  base. 
The  discovery  of  the  ruins  beneath  the  South  Wall,  and 
the  fact,  that  pieces  of  tile,  with  red  mortar  attached  to  fliem, 
are  found  in  the  central  rubble  work,  infer  that  buildings 
were  in  existence  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  Wall.  The  Wall 
is  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  and,  ere  many  years  elapse,  this 
grand  monument  will  cease  to  exist,  unless  the  proprietors 
imitate  the  excellent  example  of  the  gentleman,  who  has 
repaired  the  north-western  curve.  A  few  stringent  rules 
against  the  destruction  of  the  foundation,  and  some  little 
expense,  would  preserve  the  old  bulwark;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  rising  generation,  who  have  such  opportu- 
nities for  improvement  and  mental  cultivation,  will  let  the 
Wall  crumble  before  their  eyes. 
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ON  EOMAK  REMAINS  LATELY  DISCOVEBED  AT 
CHELMSFOED. 

BT    FREDERICK    CHANCELLOR,    ESQ. 

Onb  of  the  principal  objects  of  an  Archeeological  Society 
is  to  note  down  and  record,  from  time  to  time^  the  yarions 
discoreries  of  an  antiquarian  character,  made  in  any  locality 
within  the  sphere  of  its  operations ;  and,  whether  those 
remains  present  traces  of  the  occupation  of  this  island  by 
tiiat  mighty  power  which,  after  having  subjugated  by  ite 
prowess  the  rest  of  Europe,  ultimately,  under  Julius  Cassar, 
effected  a  landing  of  its  yictorious  legions  upon  the  shores 
of  this  island ;  or  whether  they  may  be  referred  to  the  other 
races  which  have  preceded  us  here,  they  all  tend  towards 
the  elucidation  of  tiie  old  history  of  our  country,  and  either 
substantiate  or  overthrow  the  theories  of  our  Archaeologists. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  considered  desirable 
to  state,  very  briefly,  the  facts  connected  with  the  accidental 
discovery  of  the  foundations  of  a  Boman  villa,  in  this  town, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1849. 

Morant  tells  us  that  the  Boman  station,  called  Csesar- 
omagus,  in  Antomne's  Itinerary^  was  at  Writtle ;  but,  with- 
out stopping  now  to  discuss  the  often-mooted  question  of  the 
identity  of  the  various  Eoman  stations  in  this  county,  it 
will  be  sufficient,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  draw  attention 
to  the  greater  probability  of  any  station  in  this  neighbour- 
hood (whether  Caesaromagus  or  Canonium)  having  been 
within  the  town  of  Chelmsford,  rather  than  at  Writtle. 

Without,  therefore,  actually  claiming  for  it,  either  of  these 
stations,  it  was,  doubtless,  a  place,  during  the  Boman  occu- 
pation of  Britain,  of  some  importance,  and  continued  so 
until  the  period  of  the  Baxon  rule,  when  it  received  the 
Celtic  name  of  Chelmerford,  signifying,  ia  that  dialect, 
"  the  ford  of  a  deep,  sluggish  stream,  occasionally  overflow- 
ing its  banks.'' 

These  few  observations  premised,  I  proceed  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  discovery  already  alluded  to.  In 
the  month  of  September^  1849,  a  person  of  the  name  of 
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Erenoh,  whilst  excavating  a  sawpit,  oame  upon  a  mass  /Of 
wall,  composed  of  thin  bricks  and  concrete,  nearly  three 
feet  thick,  and  of  extreme  hardness;  the  top  of  the  waU 
being  about  two  feet  below  the  sur&ce.  Upon  inspecting 
the  wall,  in  company  with  some  antiquarian  Mends,  it 
became  apparent  that  it  was  of  Boman  construction ;  and, 
from  the  solidity  and  superior  construction  of  the  work,  it 
evidently  formed  part  of  a  larger  building,  further  remains 
of  which,  we  hoped,  might  be  brought  to  light,  by  careful 
excavation.  The  consent  of  the  adjoining  landowner,  Mr. 
John  Copland,  being  most  readily  and  liberally  given,  we 
set  to  work  at  the  point  A,*  as  tiie  wall  in  the  sawpit  ap- 
peared to  tend  to  this  direction.  We,  however,  found  no 
wall,  but,  at  about  a  depth  of  two  feet,  we  came  upon  a 
platform  of  concrete,  composed  of  mortar  and  pounded  brick, 
fifteen  inches  thick,  resting  upon  large  tiles,  placed  edge- 
ways, two  courses  deep,  and  bedded  in  mortar.  At  a  lower 
level  was  another  floor,  composed  of  the  same  materials; 
and,  from  the  discovery  of  several  dies  of  tesselated  pave- 
ment, we  were  sanguine  as  to  finding  a  batL  Nothing 
further,  however,  except  two  brass  coins,  were  brought  to 
Ught  at  this  point;  and  as,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  platform, 
we  came  to  the  maiden  soil,  upon  turning  over  the  sod,  it 
was  evident  that  we  had  commenced  at  one  extreme  point 
of  the  building ;  leaving  this  part,  therefore,  we  proceeded 
to  sink  pits  along  the  Ime  marked  B,C.  The  artificial  soil, 
which  consisted  of  lumps  of  mortar,  and  the  debris  arising 
from  a  ruined  building,  we  found  to  vary  from  four  feet  to 
six  feet  deep ;  and,  at  a  level  of  about  3  feet  6  inches,  was 
a  stratum  of  ashes;  and  I  would  here  remark  that,  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  excavation,  we  came  upon  a  stra- 
tum of  ashes  or  burnt  earth,  at  some  three  or  four  feet 
below  the  surface. 

Until  we  reached  the  point  C,  we  could  not  find  any  traoe 
of  wall,  or  other  construction.  A  piece  of  fine  Samian  ware, 
several  bone  pins,  a  metal  bracelet,  fragments  of  vases, 
tiles,  and  painted  plaster  were  turned  up,  together  with  a 
very  curious  tile,  upon  the  &ce  of  which,  in  relief^  were  the 
figures  of  wolves  attacking  stags,  and  some  lett^  which, 
however,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  baffled  our  skill  to 
interpret    An  exact  counterpart  of  this  tile  was  found, 

•  Soe  plate. 
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witjun  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  during  some  altera- 
tions at  Ashstead  Church,  in  Surrey,  worked  up  with  other 
fragments  of  Boman  tiles  in  the  walls ;  the  Church  itself 
stands  upon  the  site  of  a  Boman  vUla,  and  the  tile  is  en- 
graved in  Brayley's  History  of  Surrey.  We  also,  at  this 
point,  discovered  tiie  fragment  of  a  tile,  with  a  very  curious 
ornamentation,  of  a  Byzantine  character,  and  others  in- 
dented with  the  zigzag. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  point  C,  we  came  upon  a  portion  of 
wall,  about  2  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  6  inches  high, 
very  carefully  constructed  of  septaria,  with  a  double  course 
of  tiles  between.  The  discovery  of  this  waU  encouraged  us 
to  proceed,  and,  upon  extending  the  excavation  to  the  north, 
we  found  several  pilaB,  ranged  in  rows,  constructed  of  tiles 
9  inches  square,  and  two  or  three  courses  high.  Intermingled 
with  the  refuse  taken  from  this  spot,  we  found  several  frag- 
ments of  large  tiles,  which  appeared  originally  to  have 
rested  upon  the  pilflD— the  under  sides  of  some  being  much 
blackened  with  soot;  under  the  piles  was  a  bed  of  concrete, 
1  foot  3  iaches  thick.  Twenty-nine  of  these  brick  columns 
were  discovered,  forming  the  support  origiDally  of  the  floor 
of  a  circular  or  semi-circular  apartment,  20  feet  in  diameter; 
portions  of  the  enclosing  wall,  forming  the  semi-circle,  were 
discovered  of  a  similar  construction  to  the  other  remains. 
In  this  apartment  were  also  discovered  fragments  of  tesse- 
lated  pavement,  numerous  coins,  pieces  of  glass,  iron  wall 
hooks,  pottery,  paiated  plaster,  &c. 

The  discovery  of  this  chamber  satisfied  us  that  we  had 
before  us  the  wreck  of  a  once  important  viUa;  the  site 
around  was  invested  with  a  new  interest,  and  we  probably 
stood  upon  the  spot  formerly  the  station  of  the  lieutenants 
of  the  CsBsars  for  this  district.  A  careful  examination,  con- 
vinced us,  that,  however  important  this  residence  might 
once  have  been,  a  sudden  catastrophe  had  caused  the  total 
destruction  of  the  whole  building,  as  it  was  frequentiy 
remarked,  during  the  excavation,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  coins,  and  the  tiles  forming  the  piles,  nothing  p^ect 
was  found. 

The  silence  of  all  the  histories  of  this  district  upon  the 
subject,  led  us  to  infer,  that  a  total  demolition  of  the  build- 
ing must  have  taken  place  ia  very  early  times ;  but  what 
could  have  become  of  the  materials  of  which  the  walls  were 
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composed,  it  was  not  easy  to  deoide.  Upon  examining, 
however,  very  careftdly,  the  tower  of  Chelmsford  Church, 
we  found,  here  and  there,  fragments  of  Boman  bricks,  and 
also  some  few  septaria.  I  am  likewise  informed,  that  similar 
remains  exist  in  Springfield  Church ;  and,  when  we  remember 
the  indestructible  chci^ter  of  the  Boman  bricks,  we  may, 
I  think,  safely  conclude  that  the  majority  of  the  materials 
were  used  by  the  succeeding  inhabitants,  in  the  foundations 
of  their  buildings,  or,  perhaps,  at  times,  for  the  repair  of 
their  roads. 

The  severity  of  the  weather,  combined  with  an  empty 
purse,  caused  us  to  suspend  operations.  The  researches, 
however,  being  continued  by  Mr.  French,  the  walls,  depicted 
at  point  D,  were  laid  open,  and  were  found  to  be  built  with 
great  regularity  and  apparent  care ;  the  wall  eisitended  to  a 
length  of  35  feet,  and  formed  one  side  of  an  apartment  15 
feet  wide,  and  one  side  of  what  would  seem  to  be  a  passage, 
about  15  feet  long  and  4  feet  6  inches  wide  ;  beyond  this 
passage  was  another  chamber,  the  floor  of  which  was 
covered  with  pilse,  about  15  inches  apart,  and  of  great 
height,  some  being  as  many  as  14  courses  high,  and  many 
of  them  8  or  10,  and  all,  apparently,  undisturbed  from  their 
original  position.  We  had  opened  four  rows,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding in  our  researches,  when  oux  friend,  feeling  more 
anxious  about  the  feed  above  than  the  remains  below, 
declined  to  have  his  pasture  further  interfered  with  ;  this, 
of  course,  prevented  any  further  investigation  of  these 
interesting  ruins ;  not  without,  however,  on  our  part,  a  hope 
that,  at  some  future  period,  the  researches  might  be  resumed 
and  completed,  when,  doubtless,  other  apartments  would  be 
discovered,  especially  at  that  part  between  C  and  D. 

Nothing  of  any  importance,  beyond  the  walls  and  piers, 
was  discovered  in  the  excavations  at  this  point;  and  tiiis  is 
the  more  curious,  as  the  walls  were  of  much  greater  height, 
and  in  far  better  preservation,  than  at  any  other  part  we 
had  laid  open. 

As  the  discovery  in  this  town  of  similar  remains,  both  in 
extent  and  character,  had  never  been  recorded,  the  progress 
of  the  excavations  was  a  matter  of  considerable  interest, 
and  I  look  back  with  pleasure,  to  the  joyful  excitement 
with  which  each  spadeful  of  earth  was  investigated  by 
myself  and  brother  antiquarians. 
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In  conclusion,  I  ought,  perliaps,  to  apologize  for  intro- 
ducing this  simple  narrative  of  events  to  your  notice.  I 
could  have  wished,  that  the  subject  had  been  handled  by 
others,  who,  from  their  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
works  of  this  nature,  would  have  added  much  curious  and 
valuable  information ;  not  being  able  to  do  this,  I  have  con- 
tented myseK  with  putting  upon  record,  what  is,  in  fact,  little 
better  than  a  transcript  of  my  memoranda — ^trusting  to  your 
Uberality  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  first  production  of  a 
student  in  Archseology. 


As  a  confirmation  of  the  suppositioii,  that  the  site  of  the  remains, 
described  in  the  foregoing  paper,  was  the  centre  of  a  Roman  station  of 
some  importance,  seyeral  urns  of  unbaked  clay  have  been  found  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  One,  of  the  height  of  about  12  inches,  and  in 
diameter  10  inches,  contained  seyeral  firagments  of  burnt  bones.  These 
urns  have  all  been  found  in  the  rising  groimd  between  the  Baddow  road 
and  the  London  road,  and  buried  little  more  than  one  or  two  feet  below 
the  sur&ce.  No  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  little  heed  hitherto  taken 
of  fragments  of  this  description,  many  yaluable  relics,  calculated  to  throw 
considerable  light  upon  past  ages,  have  been  destroyed ;  and  I  am  the 
more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  because  during  our  researches,  in  the 
excayations  at  the  Roman  villa,  it  was  not  at  aU  an  unfrequent  remark  of 
many,  who  came  to  look  out  of  curiosity,  that  they  had  turned  up  similar 
tiles  and  pieces  of  vases,  whilst  digging  in  their  gardens,  but  had  thrown 
them  away,  thinking  them  of  no  value.  And  this  leads  me  to  remark 
upon  the  importance  of  impressing  all  our  friends  and  neighbours  with  the 
absolute  necessity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  any  known  antiquary  in 
the  neighbourhood  (and  there  is  no  place  without  one)  to  any  firagment 
they  may  discover,  which,  however  apparently  valueless*  is  new  to  the 
finder,  either  in  form  or  material. 

F.  C. 
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sketch:  of  a  paper  on  a  colchester 

SPHYNX,  COMPARED  WITH  TWO  OTHERS 
FOUND  IN  HUNGARY. 

BT  ITTLLUkU  VBCLL,  PB.  DR.,  fto.,  &C. 

The  BomanSy  who  held  our  island  folly  four  hundred 
years  in  subjection,  and  extended  an  equal  yoke  of  servitude, 
for  a  much  longer  period,  over  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
must  have  introduced  many  customs  and  observances  into 
all  their  provinces  alike.  When  we,  therefore,  study  the 
different  relics  which  our  soil  is  continually  giving  up,  it 
must  necessarily  throw  much  light  upon  when  we  are  able 
to  compare  them  with  similar  yestiges  of  Eoman  art  and 
dominion  in  other  countries.  It  will  be  my  endeavour,  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  three  similar  figures,  found  in  very 
distant  localities,  to  elucidate  each  in,  I  trust,  a  satisjQax^tory 
manner. 

I  need  scarcely  insist,  before  an  Essex  auditory,  on  the 
beautiftd  figure  of  a  Sphynx,  dug  up  near,  and  now  careftdly 
preserved  in  the  Hospital,  at  Colchester,  which  all  present 
have  most  probably  seen  and  admired.  The  two  most 
remarkable  circumstances  accompanying  the  usual  features 
of  a  canine  Sphynx,  are  the  mangled  remains  of  a  human 
body  beneath  its  feet,  and  the  letter  S  sculptured  beneath 
the  pedestal.  It  has  been  ^equently  engraven,  and  was 
made  known  to  the  Germans,  by  Vulpius,  brother-in-law  to 
Gothe,  in  his  Ouriosifaetenj  yol.  ix.,  p.  436. 

My  second  Bphynx  is  of  bronze,  foimd  at  Thorda,  in 
Siebenbiirgen,  of  tiie  exact  size  of  a  wood-cut,  in  No.  301 
of  the  lUustrirte  Zeiiung^  published  at  Leipzig,  with  a  per- 
fectly legible  inscription,  in  raised  characters,  round  its  base. 
My  third  figure  is  also  of  bronze,  forming  the  head  of  a 
Bimkan^  or  Buzogan^  a  General's  staff  of  command,  with 
numerous  details :  both  the  latter,  with  your  Colchester 
figure,  are  depicted  by  the  facile  burin  of  your  London 
Secretary,  Mr.  H.  W.  King,  which  will  much  facilitate 
your  comparison. 
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Figures  of  Sphynxes  are  too  commoii  to  require  much 
remark,  unless  accompanied  by  uncommon  attributes.  I 
have  abready  mentioned  the  heads  and  mutilated  remains 
found  on  the  one  at  Colchester  and  at  Thorda.  The  efficacy 
of  human  heads  for  stability  and  firmness  is  found,  amongst 
many  others,  in  the  remarkable  myth  which  refers  Qie 
name  of  the  Boman  Capitol,  and  its  supreme  deity,  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  to  a  human  head,  exhumed  when  digging  the 
foundatioiiB  of  the  Latian  arx ;  and,  subsequently,  human 
heads  are  frequently  attributed  to  animals,  more  especially 
lions,  held  between  their  paws  as  a  sign  of  stability  or 
power.  Examples  are  found  in  Beger's  Thesaurus  Brand, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  374 ;  and  Horsley's  Brit  Bam.  Oumberlandy 
No.  43,  p.  192,  exhibits  a  tympanum  with  a  lion  regardant 
passant  on  each  side,  and  a  human  head  in  its  paws.  In 
Macbeth's  visit  to  the  witches,  the  head  which  rises,  ^'  to 
palter  to  him  in  a  double  sense,''  inspires  him  with  fortitude, 
and  is  but  the  idea  embodied  into  a  substantive  and  tangible 
form. 

Besides  this  congruity,  the  localities  in  which  both  figures 
were  found,  have  something  of  accordance.  Thorda,  in 
Hungary,  is  suggestive  of  the  worship  of  the  great  deity 
Thor,  whose  name  is  found  in  almost  every  country  and 
language,  and  the  identity  with  this  deity  is  almost  certain 
from  the  curious  crux  ansata  on  the  breast  of  the  animal, 
which  is  the  well-known  sign  of  Thor's  Miolnir,  or  Hammer. 
Kor  is  Camulodunum  less  suggestive  of  an  ancient  Italian 
deity,  which,  though  sooner  eclipsed  in  name  and  worship 
by  intruded  Homeric  deities  and  Grecian  myths,  has  left 
sufficient  traces  behind  him  to  assure  us  that  his  religion 
was  once  widely  spread  and  devoutly  cultivated  by  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  if  not  over 
the  whole  western  world.  This  god  was  Camulus,  a  Sabine 
deity  of  war  and  rapine,  which  the  Bomans  subsequently 
named  Mavors,  or  Mars.  Inscriptions  to  this  deity  are,  by 
no  means  rare,  but  the  most  curious  is  one  in  Gruter,  which 
has  the  figures  of  five  principal  deities,  with  their  names 
inscribed  below ;  that  denoted  as  Camulus  is  clothed  with 
the  Boman  military  cuirass,  resting  his  right  hand  on  his 
shield,  and  grasping  a  spear  in  his  left ;  in  short,  the 
counter-part  of  the  latter  figures  of  a  Mars,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  this  close  conformity  of  attribute  and  the  prejudice 
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for  the  Greek  Ar»»  with  a  prefixed  M  for  Magnus,  that  may 
have  thrown  his  indigenous  name  of  Camulus  into  the  back- 
groimd.  The  legend  beneath  these  figures  tells  us  that  the 
votary  of  this  tablet  was  M.  Quartinius,  a  Sabine  citizen, 
who,  therefore,  we  may  suppose,  was  willing  to  sustain  his 
ancient  creed  against  the  prevalent  innovation  fix)m  Greece. 
But  in  no  jportion  of  the  Eoman  world  does  the  veneration 
for  this  deity  seem  to  have  obtained  more  extensively  under 
his  imcorrupted  title  than  in  Britain.  It  would  detain 
me  too  long  to  enumerate  the  votive  tablets  and  altars 
tiiat  have  been  discovered  in  England,  principally  in  the 
North,  and  in  the  Eomanised  parts  of  Scotland,  with  the 
epithets,  "  InvictOy  Sancto^  Ihrtissimo  Deo  Martiy  CamulOy 
SgcJ^  But,  perhaps,  still  greater  evidence  are  the  yet 
existing  remains  of  this  denomination  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  numerous  places  in  Britain,  many  of  them  remark- 
able as  the  seats  which  ancient  myths  designate  as  the 
scenes  of  the  greatest  deeds  of  their  heroes,  and  which 
therefore  may  be  judged  to  have  had  a  pre-Eomanio 
renown.  Thus  Camulan  is  chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  death 
of  the  fabulous  Arthur,  besides  many  other  localities  where 
the  first  syllable  Cam  is  a  leading  feature.  In  Scotland, 
Camulan  is  a  place  of  great  note  in  its  Ancient  History, 
and  the  Camus  or  Camulus  stone  is  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  stone  in  the  coronation  chair  of  our  Sovereigns, 
removed  by  Edward  I.,  to  take  fix)m  Scotland  the  protection 
and  prestige  of  its  early  palladium. 

That  Thor  and  Janus  are  identical,  I  believe  I  proved  in 
a  paper  printed  in  No.  XXI.  of  the  Journal  of  the  British 
ArcJuBological  Association^  and  the  identity  of  Janus  with 
Camulus,  as  a  Latian  deity,  admits  of  no  dispute.  This 
would  account  for  Thor's  sjrmbol  on  the  breast  of  the 
Thorda  Camulus. 

The  connexion  of  Camulus  with  Claudiopolis,  and  thence 
with  Camuloduniun,  as  the  Eomanisation  of  the  vernacular 
and  original  British  name  of  Colchester,  is,  though  not 
so  apparent,  yet  equally  certain;  but  can  admit,  in  this 
condensed  paper  only  of  partial  proof.  GWe,  in  his 
Qmmentary  on  the  Iter  of  Antoninus  and  the  place  Clausentumy 
or  Southampton^  says,  some  deduce  it  from  the  City  of 
Claudius  (Claudiopolis)  which  the  Britons  built  in  honour  of 
that  Emperor,  to  whom  the  language  of  flattery  would 
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ascribe  their  first  embodiment  into  the  vast  Boman  Empire, 
and  consequent  civilisation.  Gale  adds,  some  place  this 
Claudiopolis  at  Gloucester,  others  at  Colchester.  Had  he, 
perhaps,  considered  the  following  fiicts  he  might  have 
joined  the  latter :  Tacitus  expressly  tells  us  that  a  temple 
was  erected  to  this  Emperor  at  Camulodunum  ;  and,  as  a 
temple  was  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  a  city,  and 
vice  versa^  this  is  one  strong  indication.  Nor,  if  he  had 
considered  the  connexion  of  Camulus  with  our  site,  would 
he  have  found  one  obstacle  in  the  name  of  Camulodunum 
being  earlier  than  the  Boman  Conquest.  I  have  already 
said  that  the  Italian  Camulus  was  a  Sabine  deity,  and  it  was 
in  that  country  that  the  Gens  Claudia  was  a  patrician  and 
ruling  family.  This  we  leam  expressly  from  Suetonius,  in 
the  opening  of  his  Life  of  Tiberius: — Patricia  Gene  Claudia — 
arta  est  ex  RegiUis  oppido  Sabifwrum^  and  the  other  Sabine 
family,  the  Camilli,  that  rose  to  femae  and  honour  in  the 
Boman  aggregation  of  central  Italian  States,  under  the 
Bepublic,  is  a  proof  of  the  early  veneration  of  their  deity, 
which  was  not,  however,  confined  to  Italy,  as  I  shall  subse- 
quently prove  by  an  etymological  deduction.  The  epithet 
Furius  so  often  accompanying  these  Camilli  might,  if  space 
permitted,  shew  allusions  to  the  earliest  Grecian  myths  of 
the  Sphynx,  and  account  for  the  Jury  of  the  beast  in  the 
mangled  remains  sculptured  beneath  two  of  the  examples 
before  you;  as  the  latest  use  of  Camilli  for  patrician 
youthful  Acolytes  of  Boman  deities,  retained  the  name  in 
the  temples  when  lost  amongst  the  people,  unless  in  the 
disguise  of  the  most  ancient  designation  of  the  muses  at 
CarmentoBj  whose  carmina  in  the  responses  of  their  oracles 
was  the  language  of  Olympus,  and  the  immediate  inspira- 
tion of  their  vates :  both  priest  and  poet ; 

"  His  eyes  in  a  fine  phrenzy  rolling." 

When  we  connect  the  Claudian  name,  a  derivative  from, 
or  cognate  with,  the  Latin  ClauduSj  lame,  and  consider  that, 
in  the  Grecian  myth,  the  exponent  of  the  lethal  enigma,  and 
consequent  destroyer  of  the  Sphynx  is,  designated  by  the 
exactly  corresponding  Greek  word  Oi9i«i«r,  lamefoot,  the  con- 
formity of  the  Grecian  and  Latin  fables  seems  apparent. 
Nor  is  the  propounded  riddle  altogether  without  allusion  to 
those  diffident  stages  of  life,  when  aid  to  the  feet  in  walking 
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is  necessary.  We  may,  then,  readily  conjecture  that  the 
ascription  by  the  Gens  Claudia  of  a  version  of  the  name  of 
the  Greek  Conqueror  of  the  lethal  animal  to  themselves, 
would  be  proof  of  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  its  being 
common  to  their  country. 

I  cannot  discuss  the  numerous  coins  of  Camulodunum, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  but  shall  merely  state,  on 
the  reverses  of  at  least  five,  the  Sphynx  is  found ;  and  only 
just  allude  to  a  ring  recently  discovered  at  Colchester,  with 
the  figure  of  a  Sphynx,  on  which  I  offered  some  explanation, 
in  a  county  paper,  about  twelve  months'  back. 

It  will,  however,  be  not  sufficient  to  prove  a  connexion 
with  Greece  only ;  we  must  bring  the  deity  into  a  wider 
relation,*  and  identify  it,  by  etymological  deductions,  with 
the  earliest  traditions  of  the  Bible,  whence  may  readily  be 
conceived  its  existence  in  Britain  at  a  pre-Eomanic  period. 
In  the  earliest  alphabets  of  Greece — and,  no  doubt,  also  in 
those  from  which  it  rose,  or  gave  rise  to— the  letters  c  and 
s  were  e3q)ressed  by  the  same  sign  ;t  the  portion  of  a  circle, 

*  That  this  deity  was  not  unknown  in  India,  we  may  learn  from  Sir  William  Jones' 
translation,  tlirough  the  medium  of  Persian,  of  an  Hindoo  Poem  to  Camdeo,  and  the 
following  remarks,  p,  26  : — 

**He  has,  at  lessti  twenty-three  names,  most  of  which  are  introduoed  in  the  Hymn. 
That  of  Cdm^  or  Odma^  signifies  denrs^  a  sense  which  it  alao  bears  io  ancient  and  modern 
Ferrian ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  words  Difme  and  Oupid^  which  have  the  same  ngnifioa- 
tion,  mav  have  the  same  origin :  since  we  know  that  the  old  Hetrusoans.  from  whom  great 
part  of  tne  Roman  language  and  religion  was  derived,  and  whose  system  nad  a  near  affinity 
with  that  of  the  Persians  and  Indians,  used  to  write  their  lines  alternately  forwards  and 
backwards,  as  furrows  are  made  by  the  plough ;  and,  though  the  two  last  letters  of  Chtpido 
jsMj  be  only  the  grammatical  termination,  as  in  libido  and  caped^^  yet  the  primary  root  of 
mtpio  is  oontainea  in  the  three  first  letters. ' 

Sir  William  merely  takes  the  deduction  of  the  letters  for  the  eod  Cupid,  but  the  idea  of 
desire  is  not  always  reetrioted  to  the  gentle  arts,  with  whicJi  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  the  Boman  Cupid.  The  poets  iustly  give  him  as  many  reproachfxil  epithets 
as  pleasing  ones — trtix^  dirtu,  fff^x,  and  numerous  other,  witness  their  -views  of  his 
direfril  action ;  and  this  is  the  view  in  which  he  has  been  receiyed  in  the  West.  But 
this  name,  concurrent  with  the  Scotch  conformities  noted  in  the  text — the  Oamus  Stone 
and  Oamman — would  extend  the  limits  of  this  worship  through  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
habitable  world  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  Gumulan,  at 
Kilsyth,  that  an  altar  referred  to  in  the  text,  vide  Stuart^s  Cakdoma,  iad  edition,  pL 

"^  DEO  MAE 

C  A  M  y  L  0 
m      C 
0 
8    C 
Is  found,  and  in  the  same  locality  was  situated,  on  the  Carrou,  the  famous  round 
Temple,  Arthur's,  on  whose  destruction  Stukeley  so  feelingly  and  vindictively  resents ; 
a  locali^,  therefore,  that  Ynay  be  called  Olassio  ground  for  pre-Bomanic  British  history. 

t  For  the  letter  0,  standing  for  Sigma,  vide  Martial  lib.  xnr.,  £p.  80. — "  Stipadiom  " 
Accipe  LUNATA  scriptum  testudine  Sigma 
Octo  capit,  yeniat  quisquis  amicus  erit. 
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c,  where  the  material  was  soft  and  pliant  enough  for  curves; 
earlier,  with  a  harder  and  more  intractable  surface,  this  sign 
was  the  horizontal  <  ,  which,  duplicated,  was  still  retained 
in  the  modem  Greek  Sigma,  £ ;  this  duplication  took  place 
as  soon  as  it  was  thought  expedient  to  distinguish  the  two 
articulate  soimds,  but  in  an  inverted  position,  as  any  one 
who  considers  the  Latin  S  formed  by  the  position  of  two  c's, 
one  upon  the  other,  will  observe ;  and  this  distinction  is 
still  retained  in  the  French  language,  where  the  hard  and 
soft  c  is  distinguished ;  as,  to  take  only  a  single  example, 
in  the  monysyllable  9a,  where  the  eediHej  representing  the 
lower  c,  even  in  form,  is  shorn,  however,  of  its  proper  di- 
mensions; the  isr,  or  tzeard  (hard  ess)  is  the  superlative  degree 
of  hardness  in  the  letter,  and  a  modem  introduction. 

From  this  identity  of  c  and  «,  it  is  evident  we  may  write 
and  pronounce  the  name  of  Camulus  also  Samulus,  which 
latter  form  opens  many  Biblical  and  Gentile  conformities. 
The  first  that  strikes  us  is  the  favourite  name  of  Samuel, 
given  by  express  Divine  command  to  the  child  destined  to 
become  the  great  Prophet  and  Judge  of  Israel,  in  the  view 
of  omnipotent  beneficence ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Manichean  idea  of  an  incensed  and  destructive  deity  was 
early  prevalent  under  the  same  name,  under  which  tiie 
Jewish  Talmud  describes  the  great  serpent  which  tempted 
Eve — "Volunt  autem  antiqui  DiaboU  hujus  deductoris 
proprium  nomen  foisse  Samuelem  qui  primes  homines 
seduxit  eumque  colubro  Cameli^  speciem  referente: — 
Bab.  Moses  Ben  Maiemon  More  Nevochim  II.  rcmn. 
Coluber  fiiit  equitatus  et  ejus  quantitas  sicut  Cameli  et 
equitatus  ejus  sicut  ille  qui  decipit  Evam  et  ipse  fuit 
Samael.    Hoc  autem  nomen  precise  dicimt  de  Diabolo." 

"  Btipadimn  lectui  erat  in  quo  ad  mensun  aoeumbebftnt.  Faottiin  nomen  a  Tooe  gmoa 
ri0«f  ri0«2of  an»  pronrie  rignifieat  molliorem  herbam  instar  tomenti  qua  ifti  olim  leotuli 
erant  fiirti.  Idem  oioebatur  etiam  Sigma,  Caaaam  attuli  p.  614.  Senaaa  distichi  eat 
aodpe  hoe  atipadium— prsferens  et  repreaentana  literam  Sigma,  ineo,  ez  qno  constat  ligno 
nimirum  currato  in  modom  lonsB  creacentia  et  ^utaminibua  teatudinom  omato.  Honor- 
atiaaimiia  erat  atipadii  locus  oornu  deztrum :  prozimua  oornu  ainiatrum  lib.  X..  Ep.  44. 

£!yiffram  Lib,  44.    Fragale  connTium.    In  line  fire  ia  an  enumeration  of  nve  guea 


Stella,  Kepoa,  Cani,  CereaUa,  Flaooe,  Venitis, 
Septem  8tgma  capit»  sex  sumua,  addfe  Lnpum, 
six  with  the  hoat,  and  to  fill  up  the  complement  the  Sigma  will  hold,  he  propoaes 


an  additional  invite  to  Lupua.  On  thelBigma  the  note  referred  to  above  ia:  Sioma,  Leetua 
erat  diKubitorius  fiaetua  in  morem  liters  gree«  Sigma  que  at  priaco  more  aeriDebatur  aooe- 
debat  ad  similitudinem  latins  liters  C.  Itaque  leotus  ille  hemioyelum  id  est  aemioiroalum 
imitabatur.  Septem  oonvivas  Sigma  capit.  Eatis  jam  quinque  nemi»e  Stella,  Neposy 
Canias,CereaUs  and  Flaocus,  Sextos  ego  sum,  addatur  lupus  (nomen  erat  Tin)  aeptimuaerit. 

*  It  ia  curious  to  find  that  the  yerbal  identity  of  Camelus  should  be  here  introduced,  but 
the  good  Babbi  may  haye  been  led,  unintentionally,  by  this  identity  to  its  intioduotion. 
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This  Talmudic  writer-  could  scarcely  have  expected  to  have 
received  confinnation  of  this  fSeict,  from  the  most  ancient 
traditions  of  the  German  forests,  current  even  at  the  pre- 
sent hour,  and  with  which  everyone  of  my  readers,  who  has 
listened  to  Weber's  beautiful  music  of  the  Freischiitz,  must 
be  conversant,  when  the  evil  genius  of  the  imsuccessful 
^popinjay  shooter  is  invoked  for  aid,  by  the  call,  Kelp  I  Zamiel. 

An  easy  contraction  reduces  this  word,  by  the  reduction 
of  the  first  vowel  to  Smul,  and  Smoul  is  still  the  oppro- 
brious generic*  by  which  tihie  low  sort  of  Jew  pedlars  are 
accosted,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Germany,  where  they 
abound.  The  variation  in  Holland  is  Smout^  and  it  is 
curious  that,  in  the  revolution  of  ages  and  conquest,  we 
should  meet  with  the  same  meaning  of  this  term  in  one  of 
our  own  most  remote  colonies — ^the  Cape.  This  fisu^t  is  foimd 
in  a  review  of  "Dorp  and  Veldt,"  by  Charles  Bartel,  in  the 
Aihenceumj  January  22,  1853,  where  he  speaks  "  of  Smouty 
the  wandering  jpedUxr  of  the  diatrict.^^ 

But  still  more  curious  is  it,  that  the  three  identical  con- 
sonants of  the  name,  S.M.L.,  which  were  all  that  an  orien- 
talist would  regard,  are  found  legibly  engraved,  in  relief, 
on  the  Thorda  counterpart  of  the  Colchester  Sphynx. 

At  figure  B,  plate  1,  of  our  Secretary's  etching,  the  figure 
of  the  Thorda  Sphynx  will  be  found,  with  the  engraved 
characters  round  its  base  of  the  fiill  size,  in  the  line  at  the 
side,  B  1,  of  which  various  interpretations  have  been  given, 
by  continental  writers,  with  which,  at  present,  I  wUl  not 
burthen  this  essay.  An  attentive  comparison,  and  long 
consideration  of  its  characters,  have  brought  me  to  the  con- 
viction that  it  must  be  read  in  old  Piatt,  or  old  German,  as 
follows,  or  much  approximating  to  it : — 

S.M.L.,  S.M.L.,  80  de  ere  forUian. 
*'  To  Samul,  to  Samnl,  be  honour  for  ever." 

A  suitable  inscription  to  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
military  standard,  under  a  deity  answering  to  the  Boman 
Mars,  and  which  receives  corroboration  horn  the  second 
figure  at  Vienna,  comprehended  in  the  second  plate,  where 
the  purpose  is  evident  with  a  similarity  of  characters  and 

*  From  the  great  preralence  of  the  name  of  Samuel  amongst  them.  So  Pat  ia  ^ 
aohriquet  of  an  Irishman,  Sawney  of  a  Sootchman,  from  the  fi^qnenoj  amongst  thtm 
of  the  nepeetiTe  names  of  Fatriok  and  Alezander,  of  which  they  are  oontnetions. 
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emblems,  and  many  new  ones  on  the  boss,  all  referable  to 
very  ancient  Theotisc  superstitions,  but  which  space  will 
not  at  present  permit  me  to  dilate  on. 

Will  not  these  facts  account  satisfactorily  for  the  large 
capital  S  which  is  carved  beneath  the  Colchester  Sphynx, 
as  the  mason's  initial  of  its  current  name,  or  of  his  spelling 
it  according  to  the  then  common  pronunciation  as  Samulus  ? 

This  early  and  extended  prevalence,  and  veneration  of 
Camulus  as  a  deity,  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  divinity  with  the  same  name,  long  prior  to  the 
Boman  conquest  of  Britain,  and  for  the  finding  the  British 
Camulodunum  in  full  vigour  and  flourishing,  when  those 
conquerors  entered  Essex,  under  Claudius ;  but  the  coin- 
cidence of  a  Sabine  god  with  the  tutelary  divinity  of  this 
name,  and  with  that  of  the  Conqueror,  whose  name  also 
retained  in  his  person,  the  unmistakeable  allusion  to  the 
lame  foot  of  the  Grecian  myth,  might  be  considered  in  a 
people  extremely  given  to  augury  of  such  good  omen,  as  to 
induce  them  to  establish  there,  at  this  Camulodunum,  an 
^arly,  and  their  first,  colony,  and  it  would  be  equally  a 
reason  for  the  submissive  and  obsequious  Britons,  to  found 
a  temple  under  an  invocation  at  once  so  fortuitous  and 
favourable. 

These  are  some  of  the  remarks  which  struck  me  on  an 
early  view  of  the  Colchester  Sphynx,  and  which  I  could 
much  fortify  and  extend  by  ad(Htional  authorities,  but  the 
limited  space  of  our  Journal  precludes  further  comment. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  ingenuous  to  conclude  the  sub- 
ject, without  informing  its  readers,  that  the  Custos  of  the 
Antiquities  at  Vienna,  Herr  J.  G.  Seidl,  is  inclined  to  view 
both  Vienna  Sphynxes  as  forgeries ;  though  I  believe  both 
are  beautiftdly  patinated,  and  although  he  can  ascribe  no 
other  foundation  for  his  belief  than  the  difficulty  of  compre- 
hension: surely  the  question  arises  here  of  cut  bono  to  a 
forger,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  consideration  of  them  in 
conjunction  with  your  Colchester  resemblance,  and  possibly 
some  reflections  of  the  present  paper,  might  have  induced 
him  to  change  that  opinion. 
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FRESCOES  DISCOVERED  IN  EAST  HAM  CHURCH. 

BT  OBOROB  BUCKLER,  ESQ. 

[Bsad  at  the  General  Meeting  at  Chtlmsford,  1852.] 

I  AM  here,  not  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  bring  before 
your  notice  any  ffreat  discovery,  but  rather  with  a  desire 
that  my  example  may  induce  others  to  come  forward  on 
future  occasions,  who  possess  the  necessary  time  and  means, 
to  pursue  the  investigation  of  subjects  of  Archaeological 
interest,  with  greater  facilities  than  1,  as  a  professional  man, 
can  be  expected  to  have  at  my  disposal. 

This  being  now  constituted  a  County  Society,  the  field  of 
operation  is,  indeed,  of  great  extent,  and  one,  as  yet,  but 
little  explored.  Statistics  inform  us,  that  Essex  contains 
nearly  one  million  of  acres,  "  including  roads,  wastes  and 
water,"  and  these  must  not  be  overlooked ;  the  latter  element 
produces  many  objects  of  Archaeological  interest ;  and  roads, 
in  their  formation,  have  brought  to  light  many  interesting 
discoveries;  but,  at  the  same  time,  have  caused  the  des- 
truction of  many  relics  of  former  ages.  Our  object  is,  either 
to  deal  with  antiquarian  remains,  as  we  find  them  in  our 
time,  or  to  use,  with  advantage,  the  results  of  valuable 
observations  made  by  those  who  lived  before  ois. 

I  beg,  on  this  occasion  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
recent  discoveries  of  Fresco  Painting  on  the  walls  of  the 
Church  at  East  Ham,  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  county, 
near  the  metropolis ;  discoveries,  I  may  say,  notwithstanding 
that  vicinity,  but  little  known.  Long  before  railroads  were 
introduced  into  this  part  of  the  country,  or  omnibuses  had 
facilitated  the  traveUer's  progress,  I  walked  from  London 
to  see  this  Church,  Eastbury  House,  and  other  objects  of 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood;  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  I  revisited  the  church  in  1852,  and 
found  the  venerable  building  in  much  the  same  state  as 
before,  except  that  several  of  the  windows  had  been 
modernized,  and  these  interesting  discoveries  made  in  the 
interior. 
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My  attention  was  directed  to  these  fresooes,  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  by  Mr.  Gumey,  of  Ham  House,  to 
whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  my  second,  and,  by  the 
addition  of  his  company,  most  agreeable,  visit  to  East  Ham 
Church — a  visit  that  has  afforded  me  an  opportmiity  of 
preparing,  with  comparative  ease,  under  a  pressure  of  other 
duties,  iMs  slight  addition  to  the  subjects  whidi  are  to  be 
submitted  to  this  meeting. 

The  Church  of  East  Ham,  dedicated  to  Saint  Mary 
Magdalene,  is  a  remarkably  interesting  and  curious  speci* 
men  of  architecture. 

The  chancel  is  one  of  few  examples,  in  this  kingdom, 
with  an  east^n  or  second  member,  termed  an  apse.  The 
plan  of  the  apse,  in  this  instance,  is  an  elongated  semi- 
circle ;  in  width,  narrower  than  the  chancel,  and  open  to  it 
by  a  plain  Norman  arch,  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  apse. 

The  fresco  decorations  are  very  beautifiil,  and  by  no 
means  of  ordinary  occurrence ;  they  pertain  to  this  peculiar 
portion  of  the  edifice,  and  were  discovered  by  Wm.  Harris, 
the  sexton,  an  intelligent  and  enquiring  person,  who  is  very 
proud  of  his  Church,  and  has  given  much  spare  time  to 
rummaging  out  the  nooks  and  comers  in  it,  and  speculating 
on  its  former  history.  Finally,  he  imdertook  to  deanse  tiie 
walls  of  the  apse  from  the  whitewash,  and,  seeing  traces  of 
colour  beneath,  he  proceeded  in  the  operation,  and  brought 
to  light  these  reKcs. 

We  may  conveniently  arrange  tiiem  in  three  subdivisions: 

First :  There  appear  to  have  been  life*size  representaticms 
of  sacred  figures,  painted  on  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel, 
or,  to  speak  technically,  on  the  spandrels  of  the  arch  already 
alluded  to.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  whitewash,  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  work  was  found  to  be  extensively  corroded  by 
the  action  of  the  lime,  and  mere  traces  of  figures  were  dis- 
cernible. Unfortunately,  for  the  satisfaction  of  true  anti- 
quarian taste  and  feeling,  no  sooner  was  the  discovery  made, 
tiian  the  origiiially  feint  outiiae  was  pencilled  over  by  a 
zealous  but  ill-judging  village  house-painter,  who,  in  his 
^ambition  for  feme,  and  through  an  over-anxiety  to  explain  the 
figures,  ingeniously  traced  over  the  forms  with  red  chalk ; 
the  result  of  this  injudicious  operation  was,  first,  to  conceal 
much  of  that  which  had  just  been  discovered,  and,  next,  to 
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render  impossible  any  attempt  to  remove  the  obnoxious  re- 
tonches,  without  completing  the  destruction  of  the  original. 

Second :  The  soflSlte,  or  thickness  of  the  arch,  is  also  en- 
riched with  the  remains  of  a  painted  surface ;  in  the  centre, 
at  the  extreme  top,  is  a  portrait — ^which  I  think  most 
probably  was  that  of  a  priest,  patron,  or  founder  of  the 
establishment.  From  this  central  figure,  on  either  side, 
and  descending  to  the  abacus  mouldmg,  at  the  springing 
line,  is  a  flowing  pattern,  with  a  variety  of  scrolls — ^mostly 
terminating  with  tiie  trefoil  leaf,  accurately  and  boldly  de- 
lineated, in  a  deep  red  colour.  This  pattern  is  enclosed 
within  borders  formed  of  double-lined  squares,  originally 
jBlled  with  some  pattern^  but  now  so  indistinct  as  not  easily 
to  be  recognized.  The  colour  that  predominates  in  the 
border,  is  a  deep  verditer  green,  and  it  forms  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  red  lines. 

Third :  The  wall  of  the  apse  and  the  reveals  of  the  win- 
dows were,  at  the  same  period,  diapered  with  red  lines, 
representing  the  joints  of  masonry,  and  in  the  centre  of 
each  block,  or  square,  is  a  five-leaved  rosette  of  the  same 
colour. 

The  result  of  investigation,  leads  me  to  consider  these 
frescoes  as  specimens  of  the  art  of  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century — ^when  the  whole  edifice  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  enriched  in  character. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  fine  work  of  art  should 
have  been  mischievously  obliterated  in  by-gone  days ;  for 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  splendid  eflfect,  than 
must  have  been  produced  in  this  form  of  building  by  a 
brilliant  noon-day  light,  shedding  its  radiance  through  well- 
stained  narrow  windows,  upon  walls  so  skilfully  touched 
with  varied  and  harmoniously-blended  colours. 

It  will  afford  you  much  gratification  to  hear  that  these 
frescoes  are  preserved,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  pub- 
licly to  compliment  the  respected  Vicar,  the  Eev.  William 
Streatfeild,  for  the  taste  he  has  shown  in  keeping  them,  for 
a  time,  in  their  present  state — ^rather  than  spoil  them  by  a 
too  hasty  and  injudicious  restoration. 
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NOTES    ON    HEDINGHAM    CASTLE,    AND    THE 
FAMILY  OF  DE  VEEE,  EAELS  OF  OXFOED. 

BT    A8BBVB8T  ICAJBKDIE,  B80.,  F.m.8.,   AND  MBUXBB   OF   THB    80GZBTT  OP  AXFa^VABXU 

OF   NOBICANDT. 

I  PROPOgE  to  offer  some  notes  as  an  addition  to  the  ac- 
count of  Hedingham  Castle,  written  by  my  fiither,  and 
published  in  the  Vetusta  Monumenta.  My  information  is 
derived  partly  from  conversations  with  my  friend.  Mens, 
de  Gerville,  and  other  members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Normandy,  and  partly  from  extracts  from  a  very  v^uable 
manuscript  on  the  de  Veres,  which  Mr.  Carwardine,  of  the 
Priory,  at  Earls  Colne,  has  kindly  placed  in  my  hands. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  of  the  very 
illustrious  fiimily  of  de  Vere. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  that  learned  antiquary^  Mens,  de 
Gerville,  founded  on  various  documents  examined  by  him, 
that  the  de  Veres  came  from  the  parish  of  Ver,  on  the  river 
Ver,  below  Contance,  in  Normandy ;  the  manor  of  Ver  held 
of  tile  superior  manor  of  Gavray.  It  is  considered,  that 
many  of  tliose  who  followed  the  standard  of  "William,  in  his 
invasion  of  England,  were  minor  barons  or  cadets  of  the 
more  distinguished  baronial  families. 

De  Vere  was  conspicuous  in  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
I  shall  take  the  opportunity,  while  treating  of  a  family 
connected  with  that  battle,  to  add,  as  an  appendix,  some 
notice  of  that  valuable  historical  document,  the  Bayeux 
tapestry. 

The  Norman  origin  of  the  de  Veres  seems  more  probable 
from  the  circumstaace,  that  there  are  many  deeds,  noticed  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Normandy, 
to  which  de  Veres  are  parties,  e.  g. : — 

The  sale  of  the  Manor  of  St.  Sauveur,  in  1301,  by 
Eenoulf  de  Ver. 

A  letter  of  William  de  Ver,  addressed,  in  1271,  to  Odon 
Bishop  of  Bayeux,  confirming  a  grant. 

In  the  commune  de  St.  Marie  du  Mont,  in  the  department 
of  La  Manche,  is  a  fortification  called  butte  d' Oxford. 
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The  de  Yeres  established  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
two  nnns  in  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Caen,  and 
Mens,  de  Gerville  communicated  to  me  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  Abbess  of  that  convent  to  England,  She 
sailed  from  Caen  to  London,  and  proceeded  on  horseback  to 
Felstead,  to  visit  the  property  of  the  convent  at  that  place 
and  Halstead  (both  in  Essex).  It  is  recorded  that  she  was 
attended  by  a  knight,  and  tnat  there  was  an  ample  allow- 
ance of  wine.  It  is  probable  that  a  de  Yere  may  have 
made  this  donation  of  land  to  the  convent  in  Normandy, 
out  of  grants  made  to  him  in  England. 

After  their  establishment  in  Eugland,  the  de  Yere  family 
attained  great  distinction. 

The  mullet  which  appears  on  many  churches  in  Essex 
and  Suffolk,  had  its  origin  according  to  the  following 
legend : — 

ABHS. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1098,  Corborani,  Admiral  of  the  Soudan  of 
Perce  (i.e.  Soldan  or  Sultan  of  Persia),  was  fought  with  at  Antioche,  and 
discumfited  bj  the  Christianes.  The  night  cumming  on  yn  the  chace  of 
this  Bataile,  and  waxing  dark,  the  Christianes  beyng  4  miles  from  An- 
tioche, God  willing  the  saufte  of  the  Christianes,  shewed  a  white  Starre 
or  Molette  of  fyye  pointes,  on  the  Christen  Host,  which  to  every  mannes 
flighte  did  lighte  and  arrest  upon  the  Standard  of  Albiy  the  3rd,  there 
shyning  ezcessiyely. 

Lei.  IHn.  vol.  6.  p.  40. 

De  Vere  Arms — Quarterly  Mars  and  Sol,  in  the  first  a  mullet  of  six 
points  Luna ;  bom  by  the  Earls  of  Oxford. — ^Urania  leaving  the  starry 
firmament  to  become  a  Comet  in  the  Sheld  of  Aubrey  de  Vere  and  light- 
ing upon  his  lance  point,  serving  to  portend  destruction  to  the  Saracens, 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  becoming  a  blazing  starr  to  give  light  to  the  whole 
Christian  army,  to  pursue  their  victory,  whereby  though  the  day  was  not 
longer,  by  the  Sun's  standing  still,  yet  the  night  became  aa  the  day,  so 
he  bearetix  the  mullet  of  six  points  because  '*  Badiis  veniet  fervidioribu^.'' 

Sylvanus  Morgan's  Sphere  of  Gentry, 
Lib.  8,  p.  40.     Lond.  1661. 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  third  of  that  name,  and  first  Earl  of  Oxford,  or,  as 
some  think,  rather  his  Countess  Lucia,  who  became  first  Prioress,  built  a 
small  Benedictine  nunnery  here  (t.«.,  at  Hedingham),  before  the  year 
1190,  to  the  honour  of  the  Holy  Cross,  St.  Maxy,  and  St  James. 
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At  the  dissolution  of  Monasteries,  this  was  granted  by  Henxy  VIII.  to 
the  same  &mily  which  had  founded  it.  The  grant  (patent  R.  Henry  VIII. 
an.  18)  is  in  extensive  terms — Prioratum  de  Hedyngham  ac  totam  ecde* 
siam,  campanile,  and  cimeterium. 

Tanner.  NoHHa  Monasitca^  Idl. 

King  Richard  II.  is  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  funeral  of  Robert 
de  Vere  ninth  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Duke  of  Ireland,  with  all  his  Court, 
at  the  Priory  of  Colne,  co.  Essex. 

One  other  instance  only*  do  I  find  of  a  Monarch  attending  the  funeral 
of  a  subject,  '*  Alexander  Bogle  Bysshope  of  Chester,  dyed  at  Hereford, 
temp.  Ed.  III.,  and  the  Kynge  cam  to  his  Funerall  there." 

Leland.  Itin.9  vol.  8,  p.  37. 

Robert  de  Vere  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Duke  of  Ireland,  was  buried  at 
Colne  Priory,  under  an  altar  tomb,  with  the  e£Bigies  of  himself  in  armour, 
and  his  lady  in  a  rich  mantle,  with  long  sleeyes,  reaching  to  her  wrists, 
her  outer  garment,  is  folded  oyer  her  feet,  with  two  small  dogs,  holding 
the  comers  in  their  mouths,  her  hands  joined,  as  in  the  act  of  prayer. 
Angels  support  the  cushion  on  which  her  head  rests — a  small  embattled 
moulding  surrounds  the  slab  on  which  they  lie ;  the  sides  are  ornamented 
with  shields,  on  which  are  the  femily  arms — and  at  the  west  end,  under 
the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  an  angel  supports  a  shield,  on  which 
is  a  sem^  of  fleur-de-lys. 

King  Henry  VIII.  was  bom  a.d.  1491,  at  Greenwich,  and  was  bap- 
tized in  the  Parish  Church  there,  haying  for  his  Godfathers,  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  (John,  13th  Earl),  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (John  Courtney). 

Sandford's  OeneaL  Tab.,  p.  479. 

John  fifteenth  Earl  (died  1539),  was  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  chancel 
in  the  parish  Church  of  Castle  Hedingham,  under  a  tomb  of  marble  and 
touch,  with  the  figures  of  his  four  sons,  John,  Aubrey,  Geffirey  and 
Robert,  and  his  four  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Ann,  Frances  and  Ursiila. 

Sir  Francis  Vere,  nephew  to  John  sixteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  is  buried 
in  Westnunster  Abbey,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  EyangeUst,  under 
a  stately  monument  of  black  and  white  marble.f 

Sir  iSrancxB  Vere  was  of  that  most  noble  and  ancient  extract  of  the 
Earls  of  Oxford,  and  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  nobility  of  his 

•  EingJohn,  with  the  SoDg  of  Scotland,  and  Griffin  of  Wales,  attended  the  flmeral 
of  HughlBiflhop  ai  Linoohi. 

t  On  a  pedestal  of  polished  black  nuurUe  is  the  flffuxe  of  Sir  F.  Yere,  repoong  him- 
self on  a  quit  of  figured  alabaster— with  a  canopy  of  Lydian  marble,  snppOTted  on  the 
ahoidden  of  four  martial  koights  in  armour,  one  at  each  coiner,  indiniDg  their  right 
knees  to  the  ground— on  the  canopy  are  placed  his  helm,  corslet  and  cuirass. 
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house,  or  the  honour  of  his  achievements,  might  most  commend  him,  but 
that  we  have  an  authentic  rule — 

*'  Nam  genua  et  proayos,  et  qu89  non  leoimiu  ipsi, 
Vix  ea  nostra  toco."    Eor, 

Tor  though  he  was  an  honourable  slip  of  that  ancient  tree  of  nobility, 
which  was  no  disadvantage  to  his  virtue,  yet  he  brought  more  gloiy  to 
the  name  of  Vere,  than  he  took  blood  from  the  fiumly. 

Sir  Robert  Naunton's  Fragment  a  Regalia. 

The  battle  of  Newport  was  gained  by  the  excellent  conduct  of  those 
noble  and  gallant  persons,  Sir  Francis  and  Sir  Horatio  Vere. 

Harleian  Miscellany^  vol.  8,  p.  1 ;  Dutch  Usurpation^  Sfc. 

Aubrey  de  Vere  the  twentieth  and  last  Earl,  fromA.D.  1632  to  1701-2. 

Aubrey  the  last  Earl,  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  Chapel 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  on  the  side  of  the  tomb  of  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
without  any  monument  or  inscription. 

It  probably  is  not  generally  known,  that  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  there  was  a  claimant  to  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Oxford,  in  the  person  of  a  tradesman  who  kept  a  china-shop 
on  Tower  Hill.  The  documents  were  submitted  to  the 
Attorney-General,  who  was  favourable  to  the  claim.  But 
the  deatii  of  his  only  son,  made  the  father  unwilling  to  pro- 
secute his  claim  to  a  vain  honour. 

I  am  iQ  possession  of  a  valuable  document,  entitled  "  A 
Survey,  or  teryer,  of  the  Honor  and  Lordship  of  Castle 
Hedingham,  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  Honourable 
Sir  William  Cissell,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  Lord  Burleigh  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  late  purchased  of  the  Most  Noble  Edward  de 
Vere*  Earl  of  Oxford:  made  and  completed  by  Israle 
Armyse,  Esq.,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1592,  in  the  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  Soveraine  Lady  Elizabeth,  1592." 

I  was  in  hopes  that  the  Society  would  have  received 
jfrom  Mr.  Harrod,  by  whom,  and  Sir  Thomas  Beevor,  the 
excavations  made  on  the  Castle  Hill  were  directed,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Society,  at  Hedingham 
Castle,  a  detailed  account  of  the  castle  and  buildings :  his 
occupations  have,  unfortunately,  prevented  him  from  send- 
ing in  his  report.  I  therefore  add  an  extract  from  the  old 
survey,  to  illustrate  the  etching  taken  from  a  plan  of  the 
same  dkte,  1592. 

*  Who  macxied  a  daughter  of  Loxd  Burleigh, 
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Henry  Bellmgcam,  holds  in  Farm,  by  Indenture  of  the  Most  Noble 
Edward  de  Vere  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  High  Chamberlain  of  England, 
bearing  date  the  day  of  the  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 

Elizabeth,  for  a  term  of  years : — 

A  Warren  or  Park,  called  the  Castle  Park,  in  which  is  a  certain  mound 
(as  it  is  supposed)  cast  up  and  raised  by  human  industry  and  labor,  which 
mound  is  the  Scite  or  Seat  of  the  said  Manor  or  Honor  of  Hedingham 
Castle.  It  lies  in  length  North  and  South.  Towards  the  South  end  of 
the  said  mound  is  a  Court,  called  the  Inner  Court,  indosed  and  fenced 
with  a  wall  built  of  brick.  In  the  middle  of  the  Court  is  a  quadrangular 
Tower,  coyered  with  lead,  having  at  each  angle  at  the  top  of  the  Tower 
four  Turrets.  Within  the  Tower  at  the  lower  part  is  a  Kitchen  with  a 
small  Well.  And  near  the  same  on  the  South  part  of  the  Eitchen  is 
situate  '*Una  Latomia,  Anglice  Dimgeon,"  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
Tower  are  two  rooms.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Tower  is  a  quadrangular 
Armory.  Near  the  said  Tower  on  the  South  side  is  a  large  Hall  built  of 
brick,  coyered  with  Tiles,  and  haying  at  the  West  end,  two  bakehouses 
and  two  rooms  oyer,  and  beneath  the  HaU  are  situate  two  Furnaces  or 
Cellars.  And  near  the  East  end  of  the  said  Hall,  a  quadrangular  Tower 
built  of  brick,  formerly  divided  into  diyers  rooms,  but  now  destroyed  by 
Warrant  of  the  aforesaid  Earl. 

There  are  beside  in  the  same  Court,  two  other  Towers  built  of  brick. 
And  at  the  entrance  of  the  same  Court  stands  a  lofty  Tower,  which  three 
Towers  were  formerly  in  divers  rooms,  lately  also  destroyed  by  Warrant 
of  the  same  EarL  Further  in  the  same  Court  is  situated  a  large  and  deep 
WeU. 

And  on  the  North  part  of  the  said  Court  is  an  exterior  Court,  vulgarly 
called  the  Base,  the  Outer,  or  the  Fore  Court,  inclosed  South  and  East 
with  a  side  wall,  and  West  with  certain  Store-rooms,  Qranary  and  other 
Rooms  coyered  with  Tiles,  and  North  with  two  brick  Stables  also  coyered 
with  Tiles.  Moreover  on  the  North  part  of  the  Court  is  another  Court 
called  the  Back  Yard.  On  the  East  part  is  situate  one  Bam  coyered  with 
tOes.    Lastly,  the  said  Warren  or  Park  is  surrounded  and  paled  with  oak. 

The  room  above  the  first  floor,  is  of  beautiful  proportion, 
surrounded  by  a  gallery,  the  arcades  of  which,  lookmg  into 
the  room  below,  are  adorned  by  rich  Norman  mouldings. 
I  cannot  believe^  that  all  the  enrichments  of  art  were  ap- 
plied merely  to  adorn  a  place  for  piling  of  arms  and  the 
sleeping  of  soldiers.  I  think  it  far  more  probable,  that  this 
principal  room  was  that  used  on  state  occasions,  the  gallery 
being  well  adapted  for  the  minstrels  and  the  retainers  of 
the  great  chief. 
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Indeed^  to  judge  from  the  effect  produced  on  a  modem 
occasion,  on  which  this  splendid  room  was  used  for  a 
political  meeting,  I  question  whether  modem  art  could 
produce  a  state  room  more  appropriate. 

Thb  Bi.Txnx  Tafestbt  Ib,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  curious 
historical  documents  in  existence ;  for  a  long  period  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  attention  it  merited,  but  later  English  historians  have  constantly  re- 
feiied  to  it,  and  M.  Thierry  quotes  it  in  the  same  manner  as  written 
chronicles.  This  document  bears  important  evidence  on  the  point,  that 
the  conquest  of  England,  though  indisputably  the  result  of  tibe  victory 
obtained  by  William  in  the  battle  of  Hastings,  was  not  a  conquest 
obtained  by  foreign  invaders,  merely  by  the  force  of  the  jus  fortioris. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  according  to  tiie  custom  of  the  age,  had  the  power 
to  appoint  his  successor,  and  on  that  appointment,  and  his  nearer  con- 
sanguinity, William  grounded  his  claim.  The  chronicler,  Eadmer,  over- 
looks the  fact  represented  in  the  tapestry,  that  Harold  made  a  solemn 
oath  on  the  relics  of  the  saints,  to  respect  the  rights  of  William — ^"Nisi 
communi  mortalibus  sorte  prssenti  vit&  precipiteretur."  Pope  Alexander 
n.  ordered  WiUiam  to  arm  himself  against  his  perjured  adversary,  and 
sent  him  a  consecrated  standard,  and  a  ring  containing  a  hair  or  tooth  of 
St.  Peter ;  and  Ordericus  Vitalis  relates,  that  William,  previously  to  the 
expedition,  ''heard  the  mass,  strengthened  his  body  and  soul  by  the 
Sacraments  of  Our  Lord,  and  hung  at  his  neck,  with  humility,  the  relics 
of  the  saints  on  which  Harold  had  sworn." 

The  ti^>estry  of  Bayeux  is  a  piece  of  embroidery,  worked  by  the 
needle,  in  worsteds  of  various  colours,  on  a  cloth  of  flax ;  it  is  212  Ecench 
feet  in  length ;  according  to  Ducarel,  292  feet  English,  and  18  inches  in 
width.  That  a  work  of  such  frail  materials  should  remain  almost  un- 
injured, during  the  space  of  nearly  eight  centuries,  is  truly  remarkable ; 
but  this  circumstance  becomes  more  extraordinary  by  the  disclosure  of 
the  risks  of  total  destruction  it  has  incurred,  according  to  a  statement  of 
fiicts  for  the  first  time  made  public,  at  the  end  of  November,  1838,  in  a 
"  Report  made  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Bayeux,  as  to  the  best  means 
of  insuring  the  preservation  of  the  tapestry  of  Queen  Matilda,  by  M.  Pezet 
President  of  the  Civil  Tribimal."  An  abstract  of  this  report  may  be 
interesting  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  call  the 
attention  of  others  to  this  historical  document,  of  which  they  may  find 
etchings  of  the  most  scrupulous  e3uictnes8  in  the  Archmologxa, 

Ancient  tradition  in  Normandy  relates  that  Queen  Matilda,  during 
the  long  absences  of  William  in  England,  to  secure  his  conquests,  and 
give  laws  to  his  new  dominions,  employed  the  leisure  hours  of  herself  and 
her  ladies  in  tracix^  in  embroidery  the  most  glorious  events  of  her 
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husband's  life.  Of  this  Piincess,  Orderic  Vital  gives  the  following  cha* 
racter  : — ^^  Reginam  hanc  simul  decoravere  forma,  genus,  litterarum 
scientia,  sanctitas  monim,  et  virtutum  pulchritudo."  The  tapestry  was 
given  to  Otho  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  exhibited 
along  the  nave  of  his  Cathedral,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  solemn  dedica* 
tion  of  that  edifice,  after  William's  retium  from  England.  The  same 
waUs  had  witnessed  the  oaths  taken  by  Harold  on  the  relics,  and  might, 
naturally,  be  chosen  as  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  evidence  of  the 
vengeancie  which  had  followed  his  treachery.  The  above  tradition  meets 
with  the  greatest  support,  from  the  exceediDg  fidelity  with  which  all  the 
details,  the  representation  of  the  arms,  the  instruments  of  war,  the  ships 
and  buildings,  are  depicted,  the  style  of  architecture  being  Norman,  not 
Gothic ;  all  of  which  agree  with  such  sculptures,  of  the  same  age,  as  still 
exist.  The  first  danger  which  this  memorial  incurred,  was  in  the  year 
1106«  in  the  expedition  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  to  deprive  his  brother 
Robert  of  the  dukedom,  when  Bayeux  was  taken,  and  all  the  churches 
destroyed.  Again,  in  1356,  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes,  by  Philip 
brother  of  Charles  the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre.  The  tapestry  was  first 
officially  noticed  in  1476,  in  an  inventory  of  the  jewels,  and  other  valua- 
bles, belonging  to  the  Church — "  Item  une  tinte  tres  longue  et  estroite 
de  lille,  a  broderie  de  ymages,  et  escripteaux  fidsant  representation  du 
conquest  d  Angleterre,  laquelle  est  tendue  environ  la  nif  de  Teglise  le 
jour,  et  par  les  octaves  des  reliques."  Durii]^  the  religious  wars  of  the 
16th  century  (1662),  the  principal  treasures  of  the  Church  were  burnt; 
the  bishop  and  clergy  entrusted  to  the  municipal  body  many  objects  of 
value,  among  which  was  the  tapestry,  but  the  mob  broke  into  the  Town 
Hall  and  carried  them  off.  It  is  not  known  how  the  tapestry  was  pre- 
served ;  but  it  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  annually  exposed  to  the 
curiosity  and  veneration  of  the  public  in  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
in  1724  it  became  the  subject  of  a  memoir,  by  M.  Lancelot,  and  was 
engraved,  by  direction  of  Dom.  Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  in  *'  Les  Monumens 
de  la  Monarchic  Fran9aise.''  At  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  repositories  of  public  documents  were  ransacked,  and 
their  treasures  destroyed.  The  tapestry  of  Queen  Matilda,  however, 
again,  as  in  1562,  escaped,  as  by  a  miracle,  from  these  disorders;  it 
remained  iminjured,  wilhin  the  walls  of  the  Cathedral,  during  all  the 
events  of  1792,  up  to  the  period  when  the  invasion  of  the  French  territory 
called  all  her  citizens  to  arms.  A  battalion  was  raised  at  Bayeux,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  its  sudden  departure,  a  covering  was  re- 
quired for  one  of  the  baggage  wagons.  Cloths  were  wanting,  and  the 
tapestry  was  pointed  out  as  fit  for  the  purpose.  The  municipal  authori- 
ties had  the  weakness  to  give  orders  that  it  should  be  given  up ;  it  was 
placed  on  the  wagon,  when  M.  A.  Foustier,  a  citizen  of  Bayeux,  distin- 
guished during  a  long  life  for  the  good  he  had  done,  and  the  evils  he  had 
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preyented,  pursued  and  rescued  it  from  its  unworthy  destination ;  and, 
presenting  other  cloths  in  its  place,  conyeyed  it  to  his  study,  as  to  a  safe 
asylum.  Afterwards  several  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  for  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  art 
and  science,  and  the  most  valuable  object  of  their  solicitude  was  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  not  without  cause,  for  again  it  had  naiTOwly  escaped 
being  cut  into  pieces,  to  ornament  a  civic  car. 

When  the  First  Consul  was  preparing  the  expedition  against  England, 
to  rouse  the  ardour  of  the  people  by  this  memorial  of  former  success,  he 
ordered  the  tapestry  to  be  sent  to  the  Museum  at  Paris.  Many  persons 
wished  it  to  remain  in  the  capital,  but  the  claims  of  its  native  pleice  pre- 
vailed, and  this  memorial  of  Norman  valour  was  restored  to  the  Episcopal 
City  in  which  the  brother  of  the  Conqueror  had  exercised  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  power. 

The  report  continues :  *'  The  great  value  of  this  pictorial  representation, 
in  an  Archsological  and  historical  point  of  view,  is  thus  established,  on 
the  highest  authority,  and  is  admitted  by  EngHsh  authors,  who  declare  it 
the  most  noble  document  rdatiog  to  English  history.  It  la  most  desir- 
able, therefore,  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  its  preservation,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  extend  the  library  55  feet  long,  by  18  feet  wide,  to  place 
in  the  centre  the  tapestry  folded  twice  in  itself,  and  to  secure  it  from  the 
injuries  of  time  and  wilM  damage,  in  glass  frames." 

This  report  was  imanimously  adopted,  and  a  petition  sent  to  the 
Minister,  26th  November,  1838* 
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BT  BICHARD  ALHACK,  BBQ.y  F.8.A. 

llUad  at  ike  Meetimg  at  Cattle  Hedingham,  1853.] 

In  the  few  words  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing to  you,  I  shall  confine  my  observations,  respecting 
the  great  family  of  de  Vere,  to  such  circimistances  as  will, 
in  some  degree,  elucidate  the  memorials  of  them  which  come 
under  our  inspection  this  day ;  and,  chiefly,  I  shall  draw 
your  attention  to  the  arms  quartered  by  the  Earls  of  Ox- 
ford— almost  all  shewn  on  the  bedstead  of  the  fifteenth 
Earl,  now  at  Hedingham  Castle,  and  on  his  tomb,  in  the 
Church  of  Castle  Hedingham. 

Hie  quarterings  of  de  Vere  are  gen»*ally  given  as  follows : — 
Vere. — Quarterly  gu :  and  or.  in  the  first  a  mullet,  arg : — 
Buibeck, — Vert  a  lion  rampant  arg :  vulned  in  the  shoidder : — 
Sam/ord, — Barry,  wavy,  arg :  and  az : — 
Baddlesmere. — ^Arg :  a  fess  between  two  bars  :  gemmels,  gu:— 
Serjeaulx. — ^Arg :  a  saltier  sa :  between  twelve  cherries  slipped,  proper. 
Archdeacon. — ^Arg :  three  cheveronels  sa : — 

Colhrook  (alias  KUvingUm), — ^Arg :  a  lion  rampant  gu :  debruised  by  a 
fess :  or.  charged  with  three  crosses  pattee :  fitched  sa : — 

TruateU. — ^Arg :  a  fret  gu :  chai^d  on  the  joints  with  Bezants. 

I  will  mention,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  marriages, 
&c.,  which  brought  in  the  quarterings. 

In  1097,  the  Christians  discomfited  the  Admiral  to  the  Soudan  of 
Persia ;  and,  the  night  coming  on,  and  the  Christians  proceeding  in  the 
dark  to  Antioch,  God  shewed  a  white  star,  or  mullet  of  five  points,  which 
to  every  man's  sight  did  light  upon  the  standard  of  Albrey  de  Vere,  the 
sceond  of  that  name  ;*  and  this  appears  to  be  the  traditionary  origin  of 
the  muUet  of  tiie  de  Veres,  which  is  generally  their  first  quartering. 

Robert  de  Vere  third  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  died  1221,  married  Isabel 
daughter  of  Hugh,  and  sister  and  heir  of  Walter,  de  Bolebec;  his  i^ther 
having  given  to  King  Richard  I.  five  hundred  marks  '*  to  make  a  wife  for 
his  son  Robert "—  at  that  time  a  younger  son. 

*  CoUios*  Histerieal  CoUeetiam  retjmting  the  Familiee  of  de  Vere,  Cavendish  and 
Barley. 
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Bobert  de  Vere,  his  grandson,  fifth  Earl,  who  died  1296,  married  Alice 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  Gilbert  de  Samford ;  his  father  having  given 
King  Edward  III.  one  thousand  marks  for  her  wardship  and  marriage. 

John  de  Vere  seventh  Earl,  who  died  1360,  married  Maud  daughter  of 
Bartholomew  Lord  Baddlesmere,  and  sister  and  coheir  of  Giles,  his  only 
son. 

Robert  de  Vere  ninth  Earl  of  Oxford,  was,  by  King  Richard  II.,  created 
Marquis  of  Dublin ;  and,  with  the  assent  of  Parliament,  he  granted  to 
him  *'  the  land  and  dominion  of  Ireland,  and  all  profits  and  regalities  as 
amply  as  the  King  himself  ought  to  have  the  same."  He  was  also  created 
Duke  of  Ireland,  and  died  ^'  a  banished  Lord,"  attainted  and  in  poverty, 
1388. 

This  great  child  of  honour  bore  on  his  shield  three  crowns,  by  special 
grant  from  his  infatuated  Sovereign,*  which  may  be  seen  on  the  porch  of 
Lavenham  Church,  Suffolk. 

This  bearing  of  three  crowns,  quartered  with  de  Vere,  may  also  be  seen 
in  the  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  for  October,  1818,  as  on  a  tile  found  at 
Henham,  in  this  county,  where  the  de  Veres  had  possessions. 

Richard  de  Vere  eleventh  Earl  of  Oxford  (his  father  having  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  Earldom),  married  Alice  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Richard 
Serfeaulx,  a  Knight  of  ancient  fiunily  in  Cornwall. 

Their  second  son,  Robert,  mairied  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Courtney, 
who  was  heiress  to  her  mother,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheiresses  of 
Sir  Warine  Archdeacon^  Knight;  and,  as  their  issue  succeeded  to  the 
Earldom  of  Oxford,  this  will  account  for  the  arms  of  Archdeacon  being 
quartered  by  them. 

John  the  fifteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  married  Elizabeth  sister  and  heir  of 
Sir  Edward  TrtMsell,  Knight  Banneret,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William 
Trussell,  Knight.  The  mother  of  this  Earl  was  daughter  and  heir  of 
Walter  Colebrook,  alias  Kilvingtony  which  brings  in  that  coat. 

Having  described  the  arms  acquired  previous  to  the  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  the  Trussells,  I  will  endeavour  to 
shew  that  the  old  oak  bedstead,  or  chair  of  state,  as  some 
may  consider  it  to  have  been,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Ashhrn-st  Majendie,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  Hedingham  Castle, 
was  made  for  the  fifteenth  Earl  of  Oxford. 

The  arms  are  arranged  thus : — One  fourth  of  the  shield 
is  occupied  with  the  arms  of  de  Vere  quartering  Trussell, 
The  rest  is  divided  into  six  parts,  and  the  coats  are  arranged 

•  "  Rex  concessit  Roberto  de  Ver  facto  Marchionl  Dublin  qd.  ipse  quam  diu  rixerit 
et  terrain  et  dominium  Hibemisa  habuit  gerat  arma  de  azureo  cum  tribus  ooronis  aureis, 
et  una  circumferentia  et  bordura  de  zi^Jiio:*~'Frima  part  patent,  a*.,  9  R.  2  M.  1. 
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thus,  in  succession:  CokWook  (or  Xihmgton\  ArchdeacoUj 
StrfeaulZj  Baddksmerey  Sam/ordy  Bulbeck. 

It  was  a  frequent  practice  with  the  nobility  of  England, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  to 
quarter  the  arms  of  the  wife  (Edmondson,  vol.  1.,  p.  179). 
Li  this  instance,  one-fourth  of  this  coat  of  eight  quarterings, 
being  assigned  to  the  arms  of  de  Vere,  quartered  with 
Trussell,  shews  that  it  was  not  the  shield  of  one  of  their 
descendants,  as  there  was  no  reason  why  Trussell  should 
occupy  more  space  than  any  other  coat  brought  in  by  mar- 
riage, but  that  it  was  the  coat  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
his  wife,  the  heiress  of  Trussell.  This  arrangement  is,  I  am 
confident,  tantamount  to  the  modem  practice  of  placing  the 
shield  of  the  heiress  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence. 

The  bedstead  contains  a  shield,  with  one  plain  cross, 
which  I  account  for  thus : — Sir  Kobert  de  Vere,  grandson 
of  Sir  Kobert,  the  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Oxford,  was 
standard-bearer  to  William  Longesp^  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in 
the  Crusades ;  and  he  assumed,  in  order  to  that  Crusade, 
"  argent  a  cross  gules."  He  was  slain,  and  his  descendants. 
Lords  of  Addington  and  Thrapstone  (in  Northamptonshire), 
ever  after  retained,  for  their  arms,  this  cross.  (See  History 
of  House  of  Mordaunty  235  ;  also  Excerpta  Historical  p.  68- 
76,  for  Poem  on  the  Siege  of  Massoura.)  This  could  not 
give  the  Earls  of  Oxford  any  right  to  bear  it ;  but  I  think 
you  wiU  agree  with  me,  that  this  is  the  cross  in  question, 
and  was  a  very  proper  ornament  to  the  de  Vere  bedstead. 


The  fine  tomb  of  the  fifteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  is  of  the 
stone  called  "  Touch,"  "  Touchstone,"  and  is,  I  suppose, 
very  scarce,  for  I  find  that  Henry  first  Lord  Mamey,  in  his 
will,  dated  1523,  directs  that  his  tomb  shall  have  his  image 
of  black  marble,  or  "  touch,"  thereon ;  and  his  son,  the 
second  Lord  Mamey,  in  his  will,  made  the  following  year, 
gives  most  minute  directions  for  his  tomb  and  image  to  be 
made  of  such  stone  as  his  father's  tomb  was  made  of,  "  if  it 
can  be  gotten."  It  was  gotten,  and  the  tombs  and  effigies 
remain,  very  fine,  at  Layer  Mamey,  in  Essex. 

This  tomb  of  the  de  Veres,  has  the  arms  of  the  Earls  of 
Oxford  impaled  with  Trussell,  and  the  effigies  of  the  Earl 
and  his  wife.     The  supporters  are  a  harpy  and  blue  boar. 
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At  the  ends  of  the  tomb  are  the  shields  of  de  Vere,  with 
their  quartermgs,  the  same  as  on  the  bedstead,  except  that 
there  is  no  Trussell  quartering. 

The  figures  at  the  sides  shew  their  progeny,  with  their 
Christian  names.  Their  mother  was  descended  firom 
William,  brother  to  Archbishop,  Chickell,  founder  of  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford ;  and,  as  seven  of  this  family  left 
very  niunerous  descendants,  it  has  spread  the  blood  of 
Chickell  so  as  to  greatly  increase  the  founder's  kin  claim- 
ants at  All  Souls'.  There  are,  probably,  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  this  marriage  now  present.  The  Bishop  of 
this  diocese,  the  present  noble  family  of  Petre,  and  many 
others  in  this  county,  have  the  Chickell  blood,  from  this 
Earl  and  Countess.  The  learned  nobleman  connected  with 
this  county,  the  Lord  Braybrooke,  and  the  Hon.  Richard 
Neville,  who  has  done  so  much,  as  to  the  Archaeology  of  the 
county,  are  descended  from  Robert  Chickell,  the  brother  of 
the  ancestor  of  Elizabeth  Trussell  Countess  of  Oxford. 

John  thirteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  died  1513,  had  for  his  second 
wife  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Scroope,  Knight,  and  Widow  of 
William  Lord  Viscount  Beaumont ;  and  she,  by  her  will,  desired  to  be 
buried  in  the  Church  at  Wyvenhoe,  by  the  body  of  her  dear  Lord  and 
husband,  the  Lord  Beaumont.  The  fine  brass  for  this  lady  is  so  well 
known,  that  I  will  merely  mention  it  in  connexion  with  the  &mily  of 
de  Vere,  and  the  county  of  Essex. 

I  produce  some  of  my  own  ancient  deeds,  which  are  of 
local  or  personal  interest,  as  connected  with  this  county : — 

A  Grant  of  Lands  in  Chester,  from  Mabillia  Widow  of  Peter  de  Thorn- 
ton, to  "Robert  Camario,"  son  of  John  Camario.  This  deed  is 
without  date,  as  was  usual  at  an  early  period,  when  an  approximation  to 
the  date  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  names  of  the  attesting  witnesses. 
The  first  attesting  witness  is  Guncelin  de  Baddlesmere,  Chief  Justice  of 
Chester  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  His  son,  Bartholomew  the  first  Lord 
Baddlesmere,  was  appointed  by  Edward  II.,  governor  of  Leeds  Castle,  in 
Kent,  but  he  refused  admission  to  the  Castle  when  the  Queen  demanded 
it,  for  which  he  was  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  at  Blean,  in  Kent, 
and  his  head  was  afterwards  set  on  a  pole  in  Canterbury.  His  only  son, 
Giles,  died  without  issue,  and  his  daughter  Maud  married  John  the 
aeventh  Earl  of  Oxford.  The  Earls  of  Oxford  assumed  the  title  of  Barons 
Baddlesmere,  but  without  any  light,  as  Maud  was  only  co-heiress,  and 
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the  Barony  is  still  in  abeyance  amongst  the  representatiyes  of  all  the 
Grand-daughters  of  Guncelin  de  Baddlesmere,  who  attested  this  Deed. 

1588. — ^An  original  Rental,  on  parchment,  of  the  Lands  in  Paul's 
Belchamp,  in  Essex,  of  Margaret  and  Mary  Golding,  daughters  and  co- 
heiresses of  William  Golding,  Esq.  They  appear  to  haye  been  nieces  to 
Margaret  Coimtess  of  Oxford. 

John  the  sixteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  son  of  the  fifteenth  Earl  and 
Elizabeth  Trussell,  married,  for  his  second  wife,  Margaret  daughter  of 
John  Gk>lding,  and  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Golding,  Knt. 

1582. — ^A  Feofl&nent  or  Conyeyance  of  a  Messuage  in  Steeple  Bump- 
stead  from  Thomas  Gent,  who  was  Knighted  in  1585.  Sir  Thomas  Gent 
was  Counsellor  to  Edward  seyenteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Steward  of  all 
his  Courts.  In  1588,  he  became  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer. 
His  wife,  named  in  this  Deed,  was  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
John  Swallow,  Knt.  This  Deed  has  his  signature,  and  a  yery  perfect 
seal  with  the  arms  of  Gent  quartering  Le  Moigne,  Sir  Thomas  was 
grandson  of  the  heiress  of  the  ancient  &mily  of  Le  Moigne,  which  gaye 
name  to  the  seat  of  the  Gent  &mily  in  this  county. 

2drd  April,  1604.— A  Feoffinent  to  Henry  Gent,  son  of  Sir  Thomas. 
Henry  Gent  was  Sheriff  of  Essex,  1639,  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses  is 
his  brother  Vere  Gent,  named,  no  doubt,  after  his  Father's  patron.  This 
Deed  is  sealed  with  the  arms  of  the  attesting  Witness,  Thomas  Felton,  of 
an  ancient  Suffolk  &mily,  known  to  history. 

14th  May,  1636. — ^A  Conyeyance  of  Property  in  Maldon  (part  of  the 
Darcy  Estate)  from  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  the  distinguished  Antiquary, 
and  Anne  his  wife,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Wm.  Clopton,  Ent. 
The  Deed  is  beautifully  signed  by  the  Knight  and  his  Lady. 

Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes  was  the  owner  of  the  Estate  of  the  de  Veres,  at 
Layenham,  in  Suffolk,  which  his  fskther,  Paul  D'Ewes,  had  purchased  of 
Edward  Earl  of  Oxford. 

46  E.  iy.«  1371.— A  Deed  of  this  early  date,  being  a  Grant  of  Lands 
at  Nayestock,  in  Essex. 

1472. — A  Conyeyance  of  Lands  at  Henham,  in  Essex,  from  Thomas 
Long  and  John  Aylward  to  Thomas  Mede,  John  Coke  Rector  of  Chick- 
ney,  in  Essex,  Dioness  Leyenthorpe  and  John  Wright. 

I  happen  to  have  in  my  possession,  by  favour  of  the 
Conncil  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a  very  interesting 
MS.  Vol.,  compiled  1594,  by  William  Tillotson,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Curate  at  Ipswich,  presented,  1771,  to 
the  Society  by  Peter  Muilman,  Esq.,  who  was  at  that  time 
owner  of  the  Manor  of  Ejrby  Hall,  in  this  parish,  formerly 
the  de  Yeres'.    Morant  says  ^^  He  hath  been  a  most  gracious 
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encourager  of  this  Work."  His  History  of  Essex  was  pub- 
lished six  years  before  Peter  Muihnan  gave  this  MS.  to  the 
Society,  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  Morant  care- 
fully studied  this  book  I  now  produce  it,  as  it  relates 
chiefly  to  Essex,  and  contains  the  following  entry : — 

"  In  Henningham  Castill  upon  the  Wall  are  en- 
graven, oyer  a  door,  all  theis  badges  of  the  Earls 
of  Oxford. 

1.  A  Mullet  in  an  Escocheon. 

2.  A  Boar  imder  an  Oak  Tree. 

3.  A  Mariner's  Whistle  with  a  double  chain  (of  which  a  drawing  is 
given). 

4.  Un  demo  le  garter  of  St.  Gborge  (with  a  curious  sketch). 

5.  A  Bull  passant. 

6.  A  chair,  with  an  open  back  lethered,  with  two  cushions,  one  at  the 
back,  2^  in  the  front. 

7.  An  Angel  or  Cherub  with  Man's  face,  the  Wings  displayed.  Eagles' 
legs  and  claws  in  '  my  loin  *  a  mullet  of  5  points.     (The  Harpy.) 

8.  ^n  Antelope  sitting,  guardant — ^fore  part  legs  and  claws  of  an  eagle 
^-hinder  part  legs  and  feet  of  an  ox." 


[^Far  the  description  of  the  Illustrations  of  this  paper,  see  end  of  volume,"] 
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INFANTS. 

BT    THE    HON.    EICBABD    CO&NWALLIS    NBVILLB,    F.S.A. 

ISead  at  the  Meeting  at  Cattle  Sedmffkam,  1863.] 

Among  all  nations,  however  barbarous,  from  the  remotest 
ages,  the  only  custom  we  know  to  have  been  universally, 
and  most  scrupulously,  adhered  to,  is  the  care  bestowed  upon 
the  interring  their  dead,  and  the  reverence  which  conse- 
crated the  last  resting-places  of  their  departed  relations  and 
friends. 

Hence,  in  accordance  with  the  superstitions  peculiar  to 
each  nation,  or  tribe,  the  sepulchres  were  provided  with 
ornaments,  weapons,  implements,  and  utensils  which  they 
deemed  would  be  most  serviceable  in  a  ftiture  state,  and 
most  agreeable  to  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  deceased 
while  living.  The  contents  of  their  tombs,  therefore,  are 
found  most  valuable  in  affording  a  clue  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  ancient  people,  as  well  as  identifying  the  race 
to  which  they  belonged. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Eomans  stand  pre-eminent  for 
the  care,  and  even  luxury,  displayed  in  furnishing  their 
cemeteries,  especially  in  the  East,  and  Italy.  In  our  own 
country  we  have  abundant  eyidence  of  this,  from  the  numer- 
ous fmieral  monuments  left  by  the  latter  people  during 
their  occupation  of  the  British  Isles.  Prior  to  the  invasion 
of  Ceesar,  the  aboriginal  tribes  have  also  left  traces  of  their 
burial-places,  though,  subsequentiy,  these  assimilated  them- 
selves to  the  customs  and  mode  of  sepulture  most  in  vogue 
with  their  conquerors ;  they,  again,  were  succeeded  by  the 
Saxons  from  Germany,  who,  in  their  turn,  imported  their 
own  peculiar  forms  of  burial. 

In  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Essex,  and  the  borders  of 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Suffolk  adjoining,  ancient  sepulchres 
are  extremely  numerous.  My  attention  has,  therefore, 
naturally  been  drawn  to  them,  in  the  pursuit  of  Archeeo- 
logical  research.  From  my  residence,  near  SafflronWalden, 
in  that  neighbourhood,  by  the  kind  permission  of  owners 
and  occupiers  of  lands,  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  of 
investigating  their  character. 
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The  details  of  some  of  these  excavations,  and  a  few  re- 
marks upon  their  results,  I  propose  to  oflFer  to  the  notice  of 
this  Meeting,  believing  that  the  scene  of  them,  being  laid  in 
and  about  this  coimty,  fairly  entitles  them  to  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society. 

I  take  them  in  chronological  order,  for  although,  in  the 
course  of  general  excavations,  I  have  obtained  several  coins 
of  interesting  types  of  Cunobeline  and  the  early  Britons,  I 
have  never  examined  any  funeral  deposit  which  can  fairly 
be  assigned  to  that  people ;  I  must  oommence,  therefore, 
with  Boman  remains. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  seven  years,  I  have  discovered 
two  large  cemeteries  at  Chesterford,  in  this  county,  fix)m 
each  of  which  I  obtained  above  fifty  vessels.  These  con- 
gisted  of  AmphorcB^  Diotce^  Olloe^  Paterae  and  Pocula^  large 
and  small,  and  comprised  a  great  variety  of  fine  embossed 
and  plain  Samian,  Caister,  red  and  black  ware,  of  good 
Boman  manufacture ;  the  latter  colour,  however,  prepon- 
derated ;  but  one  vessel  of  glass  occurred,  fragmentary. 

These  urns  were  chiefly  in  rows,  at  a  yard  or  two  apart, 
and  nearly  all  contained  burnt  human  bones,  and,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  very  frequently  in  the  same  row,  and 
side  by  side,  witiii  an  entire  skeleton,  showing  the  co- 
existence of  the  two  methods  of  interment. 

Their  contents  often  included  the  bones  of  animals, 
among  which  those  of  bullocks,  pigs  and  moles,  were  dis- 
tinguishable. 

In  one  or  two  only  were  ornaments,  and  in  no  one  was  a 
eoin  discovered,  nor  have  I  at  any  time,  among  the  numerous 
detached  interm^its,  met  with  a  piece  of  money  in  them, 
except  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery',  at  Wilbraham,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, where  a  coin  of  Maximinus,  perforated  as  a  neck 
ornament,  was  enclosed  in  a  vase  fiill  of  burnt  himian  bones. 

Several  of  the  larger  urns  contained  one  or  two  smaller 
vessels,  and,  in  two  instances,  as  many  as  three  were  en- 
closed. Agreeably  to  the  Boman  customs,  both  these 
cemeteries  were  at  some  distance  outside  the  walls  of  their 
stations ;  so  particular,  indeed,  were  that  people  upon  this 
point,  that  penal  enactments  w^e  framed  against  intramural 
interments.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  practices,  they 
displayed  a  sagacity  which  their  descendants  in  this  country, 
at  the  present  day,  would  do  well  to  imitate. 
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The  only  exception  made  to  this  rule,  was  in  the  case  of 
infants  who  had  not  out  their  teeth.  These  were  not  burnt, 
and  it  was  usual  to  bury  them  in  the  ^'  suggrundaria/'  i.e.^ 
under  the  eaves,  and  close  to  the  walls  of  their  houses. 

I  have  met  with  ample  evidence  of  this  custom,  for  in  all 
the  villas  excavated  under  my  superintendence,  at  Ickleton, 
in  Cambridgefihire,  Chestorford,  Hadstock  and  Bartlow,  in 
this  county,  in  1848,  1850  and  1852,  the  remains  of  very 
onall  babies  have  been  discovered. 

That  these  were  interred  by  the  Eomans  is  satisfactorily 
established,  since  they  have  occurred  almost  invariably 
among  the  ruins  of  their  buildings,  and  seldom  singly. 
Six  were  found  in  each  of  the  two  houses  at  Ickleton;  three 
in  one  at  Chesterford,  and  in  another  instance,  at  the  same 
]dace,  as  many  as  fifteen  tiny  bodies  lay  in  immediate  prox- 
imity to  a  w^;  these  last  were  also  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  number  of  equally  tiny  vessels,  of  undeniable 
Boman  manufacture.  It  would  seem  that  their  parents  had 
done  all  in  their  power,  by  providing  them  with  nourishment, 
to  soothe  them,  and  stop  the  crying,  which  Virgil,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  descent  of  ^neas  to  Hades,  in  the  6th 
book  of  the  .^Ineidy  mentions  thus : — 

"  Vagitus  et  ingens, 
Infbntumque  anitnflB  flentes  in  limine  primo." 

The  shades  of  the  children  were  crying,  and  on  the  Jlrsf 
threshold^  id  est,  just  without^  the  doors,  in  allusion,  no  doubt, 
to  their  usual  pkce  of  sepulture — a  remarkable  expression, 
in  confirmation  of  this  custom,  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  other  Latin  writers,  directly  and  indirectly. 
Pliny,  in  the  7th  book  and  16th  chapter  of  his  Natural 
Sistar^y  after  observing  that  children  cut  their  teeth  in 
their  seventh  month,  *^  JEdiHs  [tnfantibui]  primores  septtmo 
mense  gigni  denies  priusquam  in  supera  fere  parte  hand  dubium 
est;^^  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  it  was  not  customary  to  bum 
them  before  this  took  place :  ^^  Hominem  priusquam  genito 
dente  eremari  mo9  gentium  nan  eatP  Juvenal,  also,  in  the 
15th  Satire,  v.  140,  describes  the  funeral  of  a  child  as  being 
without  fire :  "  Terra  clauditur  infans^  et  minor  igne  rogi?^ 
But  Fulgentius,  an  early  writer  (sixth  century),  in  his 
^*  Serms.  Aniiquarum  ExpositiSy^^  not  only  gives  us  the  name 
bestowed  by  the  Bomans  upon  the  burying-grounds  of  in&nts, 
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and  their  age,  but  also  assigns,  as  reasons  for  their  not  being 
burnt,  that  there  were  not  bones  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  consumed,  nor  were  their  bodies  large  enough  to  fill  up 
much  space  in  the  ground:  ^^  Suggrundaria  antiqui  dicebant 
sepulchra  infanUum^  quce  necdum  quadroffinta  dies  implessenty 
quia  nee  busta  did  paterantj  quia  ossa  guce  cambureniur  non 
erant^  nee  tanti  cadaveris  immunitas^  qua  locus  tumeseeret  :^^ 
although,  in  the  above  passage,  he  mentions  forty  days  as 
the  period,  I  believe  there  is  no  reason  to  take  the  expres- 
sion otherwise  than  in  a  general  sense,  for  Fabyan,  another 
early  writer,  speaks  of  babies  as  being  indefinitely  interred 
in  the  suggrundaria.  ^^  Aiunt  martuos  in/antes  suggrundariis 
candi  solere.^^ 

These  instances  of  this  mode  of  sepulture  in  my  own 
experience  are  invested,  therefore,  with  double  interest,  as 
confirming  the  veracity  of  the  ancient  writers  that  I  have 
quoted ;  and  it  is  thus  we  are  enabled  to  test  their  merits, 
and  discriminate  the  authorities  to  be  relied  upon  for  the 
history  of  the  past. 

For  elucidating  and  completing  history,  societies,  such  as 
ours,  have  been  established,  of  late  years,  in  the  different 
counties  of  England,  and  successfully,  for  they  have  met 
with  universal  sympathy.  Much  has  been  abready  done, 
but  more  remains  to  be  accomplished ;  and  I  need  hardly 
remind  this  Meeting,  that  our  head  quarters  at  Colchester, 
and  its  vicinity,  still  present  an  ample  area  for  exploration. 
I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  short  account  I  have  given,  par- 
ticularly of  the  infant  burials,  to  point  out  the  advantages 
of  a  close  examination,  and  careful  comparison,  of  all  the 
remains  discovered,  with  the  accounts  given  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  former  ages,  by  the  ancient  writers.  These 
are  the  rewards  the  Archaeologist  must  look  for,  and  the 
objects  to  be  attained;  this  is  l£e  satisfaction  he  will  enjoy, 
and  I  can  assure  him,  from  personal  experience,  it  is  great. 

The  hope  of  encouraging  my  fellow-labourers  in  the 
Archaeological  field,  has  induced  me  to  lay  the  above  de- 
tails before  the  Meeting  this  day,  and  my  efforts  will  be 
amply  rewarded  if  I  prove  successful  in  promoting  the 
special  objects  of  this  Society. 

In  conclusion,  as  the  series  of  my  excavations  is  too  ex- 
tended for  a  single  paper,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  the 
chronological  notice  of  their  results  on  future  occasions. 
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ON  A  EECENTLY  DISCOVERED  MONUMENTAL 
BRASS,  BELONGING  TO  BOWERS  GIFFORD 
CHURCH. 


BT  H.  W.  KINO,  S8Q. 


It  was,  I  think,  in  the  year  1845,  while  engaged  in 
noting  and  copying  the  monumental  and  fenestra!  anti- 
quities of  the  C3iurches  of  South  Essex,  that  I  first  ascer- 
tained that  an  early  monumental  brass,  of  one  of  the  ancient 
and  knightly  femily  of  Giffard,  mentioned  in  Salmon's 
History  of  Essex  as  existing  in  the  Church  of  Bowers 
Giflford,  had  disappeared.  Neither  at  that  time,  nor  at 
various  subsequent  periods  of  enquiry,  could  I  learn  that 
any  one  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  it.  This  occasioned  no 
surprise,  as  I  was  aware,  not  only  that  many  brasses  had 
been  lost,  and  that  many  sepulclmd  monuments  and  her- 
aldic windows  had  been  destroyed,  or  defaced,  since  1740, 
when  Dr.  Salmon  wrote,  but  arms  and  inscriptions,  which 
I  had  myself  copied,  have  since  perished,  and  are,  perhaps, 
recorded  only  in  my  own  collections.* 

I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  to  the  Essex 
ArchsBological  Society,  the  recent  recovery  of  this  long-lost 
monumental  brass. 

On  visiting  Bowers  Gifford  Church,  in  June  last,  I  was 
informed  by  the  present  Rector,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Tireman, 
that  the  effigy  was  in  the  possession  of  Major  Spitty,  of 
Billericay,  to  whom  it  had  been  given,  many  years  ago,  by 
the  Churchwarden  when  the  Church  was  rebuilt.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks.  Major  Spitty  has  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Tireman,  who  immediately  very  obligingly  furnished 
me  with  the  rubbing  from  which  the  accompanying  engra- 
ving has  been  very  accurately  reduced. 

*  In  1846,  when  taldng  Glmreh  notes  at  Prittlewell,  which  I  knew,  from  ancient 
less.,  and  other  sonrces,  was  once  yerjr  rich  in  hrasses,  inscriptions,  and  annorial 
windows,  then  nearly  all  despoiled,  in  answer  to  my  enquiries,  the  sexton  informed  me 
that  many  of  the  tomhstones  were  rsmoved  from  the  Chnrch,  ahoat  forty  years  pre- 
▼ionsly,  and  appropriated,  by  the  Churchwarden  of  the  time,  to  the  purpose  otpaioing  Mm 
yard.  During  the  present  year,  I  counted  not  less  than  t$n  of  these  sepulchral  dabs 
lying  near  the  line  of  tiie  Southend  Bailway,  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Church. 
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Although,  unfortunately,  in  a  mutilated  condition,  the 
result  of  comparatively  modem  violence  and  spoliation,  the 
figure  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
neither  described  nor  appropriated,  and  probably,  for  more 
than  a  century,  it  has  been  unknown  to  Archeaologists — ^it 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  entirely  new  discovery. 

The  Chiu-ch  of  Bowers  Gifford,  in  the  Hundred  of  Bars- 
table,  stands  in  the  marshes,  perhaps  a  mile  from  the  high 
road,  from  which  it  is  from  no  point  visible ;  and  being 
remote  from  any  town,  would  be  very  likely  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  Aiitiquary  or  Archaeologist,  who,  otherwise, 
from  its  obscure  situation,  would  hardly  expect  to  find 
within  it  any  monument  of  interest. 

The  present  structure  was  barbarously  rebuilt  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  There  are  but  few  ves- 
tiges of  the  olden  edifice  remaining.  The  tower  contains 
two  ancient  bells,  one  of  them  inscribed  in  Longobardic 
characters :  + SIT.  NOMEN.  DOMINI.  BENEDICTUM; 
the  other  in  old  English  :  +  SANCTA.  KATEEINA.  OEA. 
PEO.  NOBIS.,  both  of  which  legends  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  upon  the  church  bells  in  that  district,  and  else- 
where. An  original  perpendicular  doorway  opens  into  the 
belfry ;  the  nave  is  lighted  by  four  square-headed  windows 
of  the  15th  century ;  a  plain  octangular  font  of  the  same 
period  remains,  and  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  there 
is  a  trefoil-headed  piscina. 

Dr.  Salmon's  notice  of  the  monument  in  tihds  Church  is 
as  follows  : — "Under  the  north  wall  [of  the  chancel]  is  a 
gravestone,  seven  foot  in  length,  with  the  Portraiture  of  a 
Ejiight ;  the  legend,  which  was  upon  a  fillet  of  brass,  is 
torn  oflF,  the  arms  of  Giffard  remaining,  six  fleurs-de-lis 
3,  2  and  1."  But  I  am  able  to  refer  to  a  much  earlier  men- 
tion of  the  monimient,  in  a  MS.  in  the  Lansdowne  Library^ 
supposed  to  be  written  by  Wm.  Shower,  Norroy,  temp. 
Queen  Eliz.,  from  which  it  also  appears  that  the  GifiGard 
arms  were  then  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Church,  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  only  record  of  their  arms  and  quarterings 
extant :  "  Sabell,  3,  2  and  1  floure  de  luce  gould,  GyfforcL 
Armine,  a  cheife  gould  and  gules  quarterly,  St.  Nic'las. 
Sabell,  a  chevron  ermine  betweene  3  lyoncells  silver^  pas- 
sante.'^  And  the  writer  afterwards  adds,  "  Bures  in  com- 
pleat  hamys  thar  buiryed,  with  his  scotchon  of  armes." 
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Shower  had  written  "  Bures  "  in  both  sentences ;  in  the 
former  he  has  erased  it,  and  inserted  ^^  Gyfford,"  but  in  the 
second,  it  remains  nnoorreoted. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  monument  was  undoubtedly 
perfect,  or  the  writer,  according  to  his  practice,  would  have 
mentioned  it,  had  he  found  it  defaced.  TJnfortimately,  he 
did  not  record  any  inscriptions.  In  1740,  however,  we  find 
the  brass  fillet  with  its  legend  was  gone;  and  Mr.  Tireman 
has  recently  informed  me  that  an  aged  parishioner  remembers 
the  figure  perfect,  but  is  unable  to  describe  the  form  of  the 
bascinet. 

The  effigy  is  of  life  size ;  the  head  and  right  thigh,  it  is 
to  be  feare^  are  irrecoverably  lost,  but  the  figure,  notwith- 
standing its  mutilated  condition,  is  of  peculiar  interest, 
being  among  the  earliest  specimens  we  possess  of  this  des- 
cription of  monument,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  series 
of  English  brasses.  It  is  of  the  transition  period,  when 
changes  were  rapidly  taking  place  in  defensive  armour,  and 
perhaps  were  not  always  adopted.  The  costume,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Waller  informs  me,  "is  no  certain  criterion  of  date,  as  we 
see  figures  on  some  monuments  represented  in  a  costimie 
apparently  earlier  than  the  date  of  death,  while  others  were 
probably  executed  at  some  period  subsequent  to  the  de- 
cease." The  armour  in  which  this  figure  is  represented, 
seems,  at  least,  as  early  as  the  year  1330,  or  some  eighteen 
years  prior  to  the  date  to  which  we  shall  assign  it.  At  this 
time  portions  of  plate  armour,  as  brassarts  and  greaves, 
began  to  be  worn.  But  this  figure  is  clad  only  in  banded 
ring  mail,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  richly  engraved 
genouUieres,  and  elbow  plates.  Over  his  hawberk  he  wears 
file  jupon  embroidered  at  the  bottom.  The  belt  is  highly 
ornamented,  and  the  hilt  and  scabbard  of  the  sword  elabo- 
rately wrought.  I  would  here  direct  attention  to  the  small 
cross  engraven  upon  the  pommel  of  the  sword,  which,  calling 
to  remembrance  the  ancient  practice  of  swearing  upon  the 
sword — although  the  hilt  itself  forms  a  cross,  which  was 
essential  to  the  sanctity  of  the  oath — ^may  have  been  one 
purpose  of  its  introduction,  for  here  the  Knight  would 
actually  kiss  the  sacred  sign.  The  sword  is  worn  across 
the  left  thigh,  but  in  later  brasses,  I  think,  it  is  more  com- 
monly worn  dependent  perpendicularly  by  the  side.  The 
shield  borne  upon  the  left  arm,  and  sustained  across  the 
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right  shoulder  by  a  narrow  baldric,  is  of  particularly  elegant 
shape ;  the  field,  charged  with  the  five  fleur-de-lis,  is  dia- 
pered with  a  graceful  flowing  foliated  pattern,  similar  to 
the  diapering  upon  the  shield  of  Sir  Hugh  Hastings  (1374) 
in  Elsing  Church,  Norfolk,  with  which  effigy  this  figure  has 
some  analogies,  ae  it  has  also  with  that  of  Sir  John  de  Creke 
(1327)  in  the  Church  of  Westley  Waterless,  Cambridge- 
shire. 

There  are  but  two  of  the  family  of  Giffard,  the  dates  of 
whose  decease  will  accord  with  the  period  of  the  execution 
of  this  brass — ^namely,  Sir  Eobert  Giffard,  of  Bures,  who 
died  17th  Edward  II.,  and  Sir  John  Giffard,  his  son,  who 
deceased  in  1348.     After  a  careful  examination  of  the  cos- 
tume, and  comparison  with  other  monumental  effigies  of  the 
period,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  person  represented  is  Sir 
John  Giffard,  the  last  of  the  family  upon  record.     In  the 
Church  there  still  remains  a  large  stone,  in  the  exact  posi- 
tion indicated  by  Dr.  Salmon,  but  there  are  no  traces  of 
matrices  upon  its  upper  surface ;  and,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Tireman,  upon  partially  raising 
it,  none  were  discoverable  upon  the  under  side.    As  there 
were,  however,  two  slabs  in  the  chancel,  mentioned  by 
Salmon,  in  memory  of  two  former  Eectors  of  the  parish, 
who  died  in  1636  and  1641,  respectively,  this  stone  may,  pos- 
sibly, be  one  of  them,  but  neither  of  the  inscriptions  exist. 
The  Giffards  were,  evidently,  a  family  of  considerable 
station,  for  they  deduced  their  descent  maternally  fi'om  the 
same  ancestry  as  the  Conqueror ;  but  my  researches  do  not 
enable  me  to  extend  their  genealogy  beyond  that  recorded 
by  Morant     Their  territorial  possessions  and  influence  in 
the  county  were  extensive.     With  reference  to  these,  the 
accuracy  of  the  Essex  Historian  is  fully  confirmed,  and  I 
find,  upon  an  examination  of  the  Inqumtiones  Post  Mortem^ 
that  he  has  omitted  nothing  of  importance.     There  are, 
however,  some  particulars  to  be  derived  fi-om  other  records, 
of  which  Morant  did  not  avail  himself. 

The  GifGards  appear  to  have  held  the  Manor  of  Bures 
Gifford,  under  Hugh  Bigod  Earl  of  Norfolk,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  They  descended  from  Walter  Gifford, 
son  of  Osbem  de  Bolebec,  and  his  wife  Aveline,  sister 
of  Gunnora  Duchess  of  Normandy,  great-grandmother  to 
the  Conqueror,  by  whom  this  Walter  was  created  Earl  of 
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Buckingham.*  In  1253,  William  Giffard,  and  Gundred 
his  wife,  were  possessed  of  the  advowson  of  the  Church  of 
8.  Margaret  de  Bures;  and  in  1259  William  GifBard  is 
recorded  as  holding  100«  of  land  in  Bures,  by  the  Ser- 
geancy  of  making  the  King's  lard  or  bacon,  whenever  he 
rfiould  be  in  England;  and  that  he  also  held  the  Hun- 
dred of  Barstable  of  the  King  for  £16,  and  one  mark,  and 
used  before  to  pay  the  King  £18.  In  1281,  King  Edw.  I., 
in  exchange  for  tiie  Bailyship  of  the  Hundred-and-Half  of 
Barstable,  confirmed  to  William  Gifford  and  Bobert  his 
son,  and  Gundred  the  wife  of  the  said  Bobert,  in  fee,  the 
Manor  of  Bowers,  quit  and  exempt  of  the  ancient  fee  farm, 
reserving  view  of  jfrankpledge  and  other  liberties  of  the 
same;  reserving  also  to  the  said  Bobert  the  fairs  and  profits 
of  his  market  in  Horingdon  [Homdon],  with  some  other 
exemptions,  and  firee  warren.*  Gundred  Gifford  died  in 
1300,  and  Bobert  was  her  son  and  heir.f 

It  appears,  firom  the  Hundred  Bolls,  temp.  Edw.  I.,  that 
William  GifBEird  exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death  in 
his  Manor  of  Bures,  for  he  had  erected  a  gallows  in  the 
ville^  but  by  what  authority  the  Jurats  were  ignorant.^ 
Bobert  the  son  and  heir  of  Gundred,  held,  among  other 
things,  the  Manor  of  Bures  of  Hugh  Bigot  by  the  yearly 
service  of  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs.  Morant  does  not  say  in  what 
year  Bobert  Gifford  died,  but  as  he  cites  an  Inquisition 
17  Edw.  II.,  it  must  be  presumed  that  he  deceased  in 
1323.  I  do  not,  however,  find  this  Inquisition  in  the 
calendars,  neither  does  it  occur  in  Sir  Symonds  Dewes' 
collection  of  Inquisitions  relating  to  this  county.  Sir  John 
GiflEard,  the  last  of  the  family  upon  record,  had  a  park  at 

•  Morant's  Hutory  of  Sasex,  yoI.  ii. 

t  Gimdreda  Gifford  tenuit  1  messuagium  and  120  acras  terrsB  in  villa  de  Bawrera 
(Bawreth)  de  Bege  de  Honore  Beylie,  per  seiritium  4ti  partis  feodi  mUf ,  cum  4  act' 
prati,  2  acr*  basci,  and  8s  redd*.    BobertuB  est  Alius.    Ing.  post  morf,  28  Edw,  L 

X  Hundredus  de  Berdestapel.  Inquisitio  facta  apud  Homindon,  die  Sci  ThomsB 
Apoetoli,  anno  regni  B.  £.  fll.  B.  H.  seoundo.  Item  dicitur  quod  Dominus  Willielmus 
Giffaid  erezit  furcas,  de  noro,  in  villa  de  Bures,  sed  qua  libertate,  ignorant. 

There  are  various  other  enquiries  in  the  Hundred  Bolls  touching  the  claims  made  by 
William  Gifiard  in  Bures,  Fobbing,  and  Magna  Bemfleet,  and  in  the  following  another 
reference  is  made  to  the  gibbet,  among  other  things.  Yillata  de  Bures.  Dicunt  quod 
Wicford  solebat  reddere  in  manu  H.  Beg*,  et  Johes  de  Wicford  tenet  nunc.  Item 
dicitur  quod  Willielmus  Giffard  nunc  habet  furcas,  et  nunc  prius  non  solebat.  Item 
dicunt  quod  cum  solveret  c'tam  vicessimam  suam  a  trrim — postea  W.  Giffard  cepit  ab 
eis  dimidium  marcam.  Item  dicunt  quod  Dns  Wills  Giffard  clamat  habere  warrannum, 
sed  quo  warranto,  ignorant. 

VOL.  I.  0    r^^^M^ 
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Buers,  and  held  also  the  Manor  and  Advowson  of  the  Church, 
with  other  estates,  by  the  service  of  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  of 
the  value  of  sixpence,  yearly.*  The  particulars  of  these 
will  be  found  in  Morant's  History  of  Essex^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  unimportant  possessions  which  I  find  in  the 
original  Inquisition.  It  appears,  from  Newcoui't's  Reper- 
toriumy  that  Sir  John  Gifford  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Eobert,  although  the  fact  is  not  stated  by  Morant,  and 
that  he  presented  to  the  Church,  on  the  17th  August,  1328, 
being  the  first  presentation  upon  record.  He  died  in 
1348,  and  in  the  original  Inquisition  is  styled  a  knight, 
a  title  which  is  not  accorded  to  him  by  Morant,  WilUara 
Brygod,  son  of  Thomas  Brygod,  of  Ffange  [Vauge],  was 
his  heir,  but  the  consanguinity  appears  not. 

A  more  careful  and  extensive  examination  of  records, 
had  time  permitted,  might,  perhaps,  have  enabled  me  to 
furnish  a  more  complete  history  of  the  family  and  of  their 
possessions,  as  I  have  references  to  charters  and  other  docu- 
ments connected  with  Bowers  Gifford,  which  I  had  not 
leisure  to  consult;  but  the  facts  adduced  afford  suflRcient 
evidence  for  the  correct  appropriation  of  the  brass. 

It  is  most  fortunate  that  the  effigy  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Major  Spitty,  who  was  able  to  appreciate  it  as  a  work  of 
art  and  antiquity,  and  to  whom,  not  only  this  Society,  but 
the  Antiquaries  of  England,  are  greatly  indebted;  primarily, 
for  its  careful  preservation  for  a  series  of  years;  and, 
secondly,  for  its  opportime  restoration,  at  a  time  when  the 
historical  value  of  such  memorials  is  more  fully  understood. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that,  had  not  Major  Spitty 
evinced  sufficient  interest  for  ArchsBology,  as  to  preserve 
this  valuable  relic,  it  would,  long  since,  have  found  its  way 
to  the  braziers  or  the  melting  pot,  which  has,  probably, 
been  the  fate  of  the  missing  portions  of  the  figure.  To  the 
Eev.  W.  W.  Tireman  I  desire  to  record  my  personal  obliga- 
tion, for  his  attention,  in  immediately  informing  me  of  its 
recovery ;  and  our  associates  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
it  is  Mr.Tireman's  design  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  position 
in  the  chancel  of  Bowers  Church,  where  we  may  hope  that 
the  effigy  of  its  founder — as  it  very  probably  is — ^will  con- 
tinue undisturbed  over  his  remains,  and  secure  fit)m  any 
further  act  of  Vandalism,  for  ages  to  come. 

'  The  Qiffitrds  had  also  lands  in  Mortonv'Mr^a-Oogar. 
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BT  THB  &SV.  EDWABD  L.   CUTTS,  B.A. 

The  condition  of  Britain,  under  the  Eoman  rule,  is  a 
very  interesting  and  important  chapter  in  our  National 
History,  which  has  been  very  imperfectly  written  in  the 
literary  records  which  have  come  down  to  ns,  and  which 
can  now  only  be  elucidated  by  the  inductions  which  ArchaB- 
ology  may  be  able  to  draw  from  a  study  of  the  material 
remains  of  those  times  which  are  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  land. 

Our  own  Coimty  of  Essex  is  a  part  of  Britaia  which  was 
earliest  colonized  by  the  Eomans,  and  contained  the  first, 
and  always  one  of  the  greatest,  of  their  military  cities — 
Colonia  Camulodimum.  To  trace  out  its  Eoman  history, 
therefore,  would  be  to  supply  one  valuable  page  to  that 
chapter  of  our  National  History,  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

To  this  end,  all  its  Eoman  antiquities  must  be  carefully 
observed,  and  noted,  and  classified,  and  studied.  If  we  had 
an  Ordnance  Map  of  the  Coimty,  on  which  all  the  Eoman 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  for  years  back  were 
marked,  aU  the  portions  of  Eoman  roads  traced  in  red  ink, 
and  all  the  foundations  of  walls,  and  the  places  where 
sepulchral  deposits,  and  coins,  and  other  antiquities  have 
b^n  found,  indicated  by  significant  dots  and  crosses  ;  and 
if,  besides,  to  all  these  memoranda  there  were  figures  of 
reference  to  a  Common  Place  Book,  in  which  we  could  find 
careful  details  of  all  these  discoveries;  we  should  be  in 
possession  of  a  fund  of  materials,  from  which  a  competently 
qualified  Archceologist  might,  at  once,  write  a  very  valuable 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Eoman  Essex. 

And  it  is  very  wonderful  how  rapidly  such  materials 
accumulate,  under  the  hands  of  even  a  few  diligent  en- 
quirers. The  great  difficulty  against  which  we  have  to 
contend,  in  the  endeavour  to  accumulate  such  material,  is 
the  idea  which  people  will  give  way  to,  that  the  little 
isolated  discovery,  which  happens  to  have  come  under  their 
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own  observation,  is  of  no  value.  But,  though  it  may  seem 
of  no  value  to  the  observer  who  is  not  versed  in  such  sub- 
jects, it  may  be  an  important  fact  to  the  Archaeologist ;  or, 
though  it  may  be  really  of  little  value  alone,  yet,  in  con- 
nexion with  other  observations,  it  may  lead  to  important 
conclusions. 

Thus,  a  broken,  empty  vessel  of  clay  is  found  one  day  ; 
a  year  after,  a  few  foundations  of  walls,  near  the  same  spot; 
then  another  urn  or  two ;  then  a  few  coins  are  collected 
from  the  neighbouring  labourers,  who  have  turned  them  up 
in  the  fields;  and  so  on,  until  at  length,  perhaps,  we  obtain 
such  a  group  of  discoveries  as  reveals  to  us  the  site  of  a 
Boman  town  or  village,  and  tells  us  something  of  its  history. 

Connect  a  series  of  such  discoveries,  and  we  not  only 
obtain  a  map  of  Boman  Britain,  showing  us,  at  a  glance, 
how  far  the  country  was  occupied  and  cultivated  under  the 
Eoman  rule ;  but  we  learn,  too,  much  about  the  degree  of 
civilization  which  the  native  population  attained  to  under 
their  Boman  masters ;  much  of  the  intermixture  of  races, 
and,  consequently,  of  religions,  and  manners,  and  customs, 
and  ideas,  which  then  took  place  in  England  ;*  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  questions,  of  no  little  importance  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  important  portion  of  our  National  History. 

Does  any  one  ask — as  many  do  still  ask — ^why  should  we, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  care  to  know  more  about  these 
old  invaders  of  England  than  the  outline  of  the  facts  which 
their  great  Writers  have  related  to  us?  We  reply  that  these 
great  Writers  have  given  us  but  the  merest  skeleton  of  the 
Boman  history  of  Britain  ;  and  we  seek  to  fill  up  the 
skeleton  to  the  likeness  of  the  living  man  who  acted  so 
great  a  part  upon  the  stage  of  England.  Oui  bono  ?  Why, 
the  Eoman  occupation  of  Britain  extends  from  the  period 
of  the  acme  of  their  greatness,  down  to  the  period  of  their 
decline  and  ruin ;  and  the  greatness  and  decay  of  the  great 
Empire  of  those  conquering,  civilizing,  practical  Bomans — 
so  like  in  many  traits  of  their  personal  and  national  cha- 
racter to  us  Englishmen — ^forms  a  problem  which  we  shall 
do  well  to  study,  even  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.     Out  bono  ?    Why  the  way  in  which  those 

*  Which  was  far  greater  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  for  tiie  soldiers  who  occupied 
Britain,  under  the  ^man  ensiffns,  were  by  no  means  all  Italians ;  they  were  gathered 
from  eyery  put  of  the  world  which  was  subject  to  the  Imperial  power  of  Bome. 
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old  Eomans  not  only  conquered,  but  occupied  and  civilized 
the  countries  which  they  conquered,  presents  us  another 
problem  which  conquering  and  colonizing  England  has  sore 
need  to  study — ^and  may  study  well  in  the  remains  of 
Boman  civilization  which  are  still  rife  in  the  soil  and  in  the 
institutions  of  England.  These  old  Eomans  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  civilization  of  modem  England.  Much  of  our 
ATififiTig  institutions,  and  habits,  and  modes  of  thought,  has 
its  root  far  back  in  Eoman  times ;  and,  if  it  be  wortii  while 
to  the  statesman,  the  lawyer,  the  divine,  the  citizen,  to 
every  man  of  liberal  education,  to  study  tlie  history  of  his 
country — ^to  study  how  England  and  Englishmen  came  to 
be  what  they  are — ^he  must  study  first,  and  well,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Boman  occupation ;  and  this  he  can  only  do 
thoroughly,  and  to  good  purpose,  in  the  light  which  modem 
Archeeological  research  is  throwing  upon  tiie  subject. 

This  may  appear  a  long,  and  perhaps  pretentious,  pre&ce 
to  a  paper  containing  nothing  but  a  few  notes  of  a  few  not 
very  important  observations;  but  I  wished  to  justify,  to 
those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  end  at  which  we  Archfieolo- 
gists  aim,  the  pains  which  we  take  in  collecting  what  appear 
to  them  worthless  things,  and  debating  about  what  appear 
to  them  worthless  facts ;  and  I  wished,  also,  to  endeavour 
to  impress  upon  all,  to  whom  any  little  Archaeological  fact 
may  become  known,  the  desirableness — I  had  almost  said 
the  duty— of  observing  it  carefully,  and  putting  it  on  record, 
for  the  use  of  those  who  will  make  a  scientific  use  of  it. 

My  immediate  object  is  to  bring  together  some  scattered 
facts,  tending  to  show  that  there  was  a  Boman  settlement 
in  or  near  the  present  site  of  the  little  town  of  Coggeshall. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  on  one  of  the  best  marked  Boman 
roads  in  the  county,  the  road,  viz.,  from  Colchester  fCohniaJ^ 
through  Braintree  and  Dunmow,  which  branched  off  in  one 
direction  to  Cambridge  fCktmboricumJ^  and  in  another  to 
St.  Alban's  fVerulamium).  That  the  original  road  in  this 
part  of  its  course  followed  much  the  same  track  that  it  does 
now,  there  are  two  little  circumstances  to  show ;  one,  that 
on  the  road  about  a  mile  west  from  the  town  of  Coggeshall, 
and  within  the  parish,  are  two  or  three  cottages,  still  known 
by  the  name  of  Stock  Street;  and  again,  in  the  recent  re- 
building of  the  bridge,  about  1|  miles  farther  west,  by 
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which  the  present  road  crosses  the  little  river  of  Blackwater 
in  the  parish  of  Bradwell,  there  were  found  sufficient  proofs 
that  the  original  Boman  road  crossed  the  river  at  precisely 
the  same  point. 

Again,  there  have  been  numerous  Boman  antiquities 
discovered  here.  Dr.  Holland,  in  his  translation  of  Cam- 
den's Britannia^  p.  449,  and  Weever,  in  his  Funeral 
Monuments^  p.  619,  mention  the  discovery  of  a  sepulchral 
deposit,  in  the  following  words : — 

"  In  a  place  called  West  Field,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  CoggeshaU  (probably  near  the  Mill,  now  called  West 
MillV  and  belonging  to  the  Abbey,  there  was  foimd  by 
toucmng  with  a  plough,  a  great  brazen  pot.  The  plough- 
man, supposing  it  to  have  been  hid  treasure,  sent  for  the 
Abbot  to  see  it  taken  up.  The  mouth  of  the  pot  was  closed 
with  a  white  substance  like  paste  or  clay,  as  hard  as  burnt 
brick;  and,  when  that  was  removed,  anotlier  pot  enclosed  a 
third,  which  would  hold  about  a  gallon,  and  this  was 
covered  with  a  velvet-like  substance  fastened  with  a  silken 
lace ;  within  this  were  found  whole  bones  and  many  pieces 
of  small  bones  wrapped  up  in  fine  silk  of  fresh  colour,  which 
the  Abbot  took  for  the  relics  of  some  saint,  and  laid  up  in 
his  vestiary ;  but  more  probably  it  was  a  Boman  urn." 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  such  things, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  Boman  sepulchral 
deposit ;  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  in  such  deposits,  to  find 
a  large  vessel  of  brass  or  earthenware  thus  enclosing  a 
number  of  smaller  vessels  of  clay,  glass,  &c.,  with  calcined 
bones,  and  personal  ornaments. 

Again,  at  p.  618,  Weever  gives  an  account  of  another 
still  more  important  discovery : — "  Adjoyning  to  the  rode 
called  Coccill-way  which  to  this  towne  leadeth,  was  lately 
found  an  arched  vault  of  bricke,  and  therein  a  burning 
lamp  of  glasse  covered  with  a  Boman  tyle  some  14  inches 
square,  and  one  ume  with  ashes  and  bones,  besides  two 
sacrificing  dishes  of  smooth  and  polished  red  earth  (paterse 
of  Samian  ware)  having  the  bottom  of  one  of  them  with 
fiaire  Boman  letters  inscribed  COCCILIM."  f^See  the  Plate, 
fig.  \.J  Burton,  in  his  Commentary  on  Antonmus^s  Itinerary^ 
p.  230,  gives  a  print  of  this  urn  fSee  PlatSj  fig.  IJj  and  teUs 
us  further,  that  it  was  "of  a  polite  and  most  fine  substance, 
resembling  rather  corall  than  red  earth" — i.e.,  it  was  of 
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Samian  ware;  probably  the  so-called  "lamp  of  glasse," 
covered  with  a  tile,  was  a  glass  vase.*  This  must  have 
been  the  sepulchre  of  a  person  of  some  importance.f 

These  discoveries,  perhaps,  do  not  prove  more  than  that 
there  may  havp  been  a  villa  here.  But  there  is  also  evidence, 
which  has  been  accumulating  unnoticed  for  some  years 
past,  that  there  was  a  burial-ground  of  some  extent  here ; 
from  which  we  may  infer  a  larger  population  than  that  of  a 
villa. 

In  a  couple  of  fields,  called  Crow  Bam  and  Garden 
Fields,  on  the  north  of  the  road  from  Coggeshall  to  Brain- 
tree,  at  a  little  distance  west  of  the  town,  gravel  has  been 
excavated  for  some  years  back;  I  am  told  that,  from  time  to 
time,  a  considerable  number  of  Boman  urns  had  been  dis- 
covered. I  possess  a  drawing  of  one  which  was  discovered 
some  years  ago,  but  which  is  now  destroyed ;  it  is  of  nearly 
the  shape  of  that  represented  in  the  plate,  fig.  3,  but  larger 
than  the  vafe  there  represented ;  its  dimensions  were  10^ 
inches  in  height,  and  about  8  in  width.  Several  have  more 
recently  been  discovered,  and  two  of  them,  smaller  ones, 
which  were  preserved  tolerably  entire,  and  which  are  now 
in  my  possession,  are  represented  on  the  opposite  Plate,  figs. 
3  and  4.  One  of  these,  fig.  3,  was  enclosed  within  a  larger 
vessel,  whose  impress  I  saw  in  the  bank  of  earth,  but  its 
fragments  had  been  thrown  among  the  gravel  and  carted 
away.  These  urns  were  deposited,  as  is  usual  in  Eoman 
sepulchral  deposits,  on  the  top  of  the  gravel,  which  lies 
about  two  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Human  bones  have  also  been  found  here  (in  possession  of 
Mr.  C.  Smith,  of  Coggeshall) ;  and  there  occur  two  plots  of 
soil,  of  some  yards  square,  in  each  of  which  was  a  layer  of 
black  ashes,  perhaps  the  traces  of  funeral  pyres. 

I  am  also  told  that  in  the  middle  of  the  present  gravel 
pit  field  (Crow  Bam  Field),  were  found  a  large  quantity  of 
Boman  bricks,  f  which  were  taken  out  and  used  to  repair 
the  farm  premises.  The  space  over  which  these  imis  were 
scattered  is  about  three  acres. 

*  Modern  cliymiBtiy  has  exploded  the  romantic  idea  about  eyer-burning  lamps : 
lamps  are  sometimes  found  in  sepulchres,  and  not  improbably  they  were  lighted  when 
ihey  were  put  in  ;  they  are  usually  of  earthenware  or  metal. 

t  Weever  conjectures  that  it  was  the  sepulchre  of  one  Coccilius,  a  Lord  of  the  town, 
from  whom  it  took  its  name  of  Coggeshall ;  we  know  now  that  Cocdlii  M.  is  only  the 
mark  of  the  potter  who  made  the  paters. 

t  Query,  the  debris  of  the  Aoman  arched  vault  which  Weeyer  mentions. 
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To  the  east  of  this  cemetery,  with  one  field  intervening, 
is  the  park-like  field  in  jfront  of  Highfield  House;  an  avenue 
of  fine  elm  trees  extends  from  the  house  to  the  road,  run- 
ning from  north  to  south ;  the  easternmost  row  of  trees  is 
planted  on  the  edge  of  an  artificial  dyke,  in  the  hollow  of 
which  runs  the  drive  up  to  the  house.  This  bank  and 
hollow-way  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  agger 
and  ditch  of  a  Eoman  Camp.  From  the  southern  extremity 
of  this,  another  very  similar  ditch  runs  westward,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Eoman  Cemetery ;  there  are  faint  indica- 
tions of  a  continuation  of  this  along  the  western  side ;  and 
the  line  of  the  hedge  along  the  northern  side  would  com- 
plete a  square  inclosure  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half  in 
extent.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  eastern  and 
most  conspicuous  of  these  lines  of  embankment,  by  hearing 
it  spoken  of  as  Boman ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  general  tradition  of  the  kind,  and,  from  the  way  in 
which  the  intimation  came  to  me,  it  may  havtf  been  merely 
the  echo  of  the  opinion  of  some  previous  antiquary. 

My  next  piece  of  evidence  is,  that  a  number  of  Boman 
coins  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood— one  or  two 
in  the  town  itself,  others  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
several  in  the  Garden  Field  which  intervenes  between  High- 
field,  in  which  is  the  supposed  camp,  and  Crow  Bam  Field, 
in  which  the  sepulchral  urns  are  found.  Some  of  those 
which  I  mention  as  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  Doubleday, 
have  been  collected  by  a  former  tenant  of  the  farm  in  which 
is  the  cemetery  field ;  many  of  those  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  W.  Doubleday  and  Mr.  C.  Smith,  have  been  obtained 
from  the  labouring  men  of  the  town,  and  have  been  found 
by  them  in  their  work  in  the  gardens  and  fields ;  those  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  B.  M.  White  were,  probably,  found 
on  the  Highfield  Estate ;  and  of  those  in  the  possession  of 
Miss  Hunt,  one  was  foimd  in  the  town,  and  the  remainder, 
I  can  only  presume,  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  following  is  a  classified  list  of  these  coins  : — 

M.  Antoninus  (31,  B.  C),  a  denarius, 

found  at  Kurd  Hall  Farm In  possession  of  Mr.  C.  Smith. 

Nero  (a.d.  54-68*),  2nd  bronze ....  „  Miss  Himt. 

Vespasian  (69-79),  2nd  bronze  ....  „  „ 

*  The  figures  in  parentheses  give  the  periods  during  which  the  Emperors  reigned, 
from  Akennan's  Catalogtte  of  Raman  Coins, 
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Vespasian  (69-79),  2nd  bronze  ....  In  possession  of  Mr.  C.  Smith. 

Domitian  (81-96),  2nd  bronse    ....  ,,  Miss  Hunt 

Ditto    ^  Mr.  C.  Smith. 

Trajan  (98-1 17),  2nd  bronze  ......  ^  Miss  Hunt. 

Hadrian  (117-138),  2nd  bronze. ...  „  Mr.  H.  DouUeday. 

Ditto,  3rd    bronze,  found    in  the 

field  in  front  of  Seripp's  Farm  „  Key.  E.  L.  Catts. 

Antoninus  (138-161),  one  men- 
tioned by  Weever „ 

Ditto,  2nd  bronze   „  Mr.  H.  Doubleday. 

Faustina  (wife  of  Antoninus)  2nd 

bronze »,  Bey.  E.  L.  Gutts. 

M.  Aurelius  (161-180),  2nd  bronze.  ,»  Mr.  H.  Doubleday. 

Commodus  (180-192),  2nd  bronze .  „                            ,» 

Julia    Domna    (wife    of    Seyerus) 

(193-21 1),  a  denarius „  Mr.  C.  Smith. 

GaOienus  (253-268),  Srd  bronze    . .  „  Mr.  H.  Doubleday. 

Victorinus  (265-267),  3rd  bronze  . .  ,,  Mr.  C.  Smith. 

Claudius  Gothicus    (268-270),   3rd 

bronze „  Mr.  H.  Doubleday. 

Tetricus  (267-272),  3rd  bronze  ....  ,,  Mr.  C.  Smith. 

Claudius  Tacitus  (275),  3rd  bronze .  „  Mrs.  R.  M.  White. 

Diocletian  (284-306),  3rd  bronze  . .  „  Mr.  C.  Smith. 

Carausius  (287-293),  3rd  bronze    . .  „                        „ 

Ditto,  3rd  bronze    „  Mr.  W.  Doubleday. 

Maziminus  (308-313),  3rd  bronze . .  „                            „ 

Constantino  (323-337),  3rd  bronze  .  „  Mrs.  R.  M.  White. 

Ditto    „  Mr.  W.  Doubleday. 

Ditto    „  Mr.  H.  Doubleday. 

Ditto    „  Miss  Hunt. 

Three  ditto „  Mr.  C.  Smith. 

Magnentius  (350-353),  3rd  bronze. .  „  Mr.  H.  Doubleday. 

Theodosius  (379-395),  3rd  bronze. .  „                            „ 

Head  of  ConstantinopoUs ,»                           »» 

Undecypherable,  1 ,>  Bey.  E.  L.  Cutts. 

Ditto,  1    „  Mr.  W.  Doubleday. 

Ditto,  2    „  Mr.  C.  Smith. 

Seyeral  sold  to  Mr.  Wire,  of  Colchester. 


I  am  also  informed  that,  duiing  the  time  that  the  farm, 
in  which  is  the  burial-groimd,  was  held  by  a  former  tenant 
— ^Mr.  Barnard — ^there  were  found  "a  stone,  of  the  size  of  a 
large  orange,  marked  with  characters  like  (Arabic)  figures;" 
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two  bronze  images,  "  one,  in  attitude  of  prayer,  the  other 
dressed  something  like  a  priest ;"  "  a  small  bone  box,  with 
two  magnifying  glasses  in  it,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling;'^ 
and  another  urn,  besides  that  already  described,  and  darker 
in  colour  than  it.  As  I  have  not  seen  any  of  these  things, 
I  can  do  nothing  more  than  transcribe  the  unsatisfactory 
descriptions  I  receive  of  them ;  whether  they  are  Eoman  or 
not,  I  cannot  judge. 

Again,  Eoman  bricks  have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  have  already  mentioned  those  found  in  the 
cemetery  field  (Crow  Bam  Field).  In  the  recent  restora- 
tion of  tiie  Parish  Church,  pieces  of  brick  were  found  built 
into  the  old  wall  as  rubble,  and  among  them  were  some 
fragments  of  scored  and  flanged  tiles,  which  are  imdoubtedly 
of  Eolnan  date.  The  existing  remains  of  the  neighbouring 
Abbey,  are  built  partly  of  bricks  of  the  Eoman  type  ;  but 
since  there  are  also  moulded  bricks  of  the  same  type  of 
undoubted  13th  century  date,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
these  bricks  were  actually  of  Eoman  date ;  the  monks  may 
have  used  bricks  which  they  found  upon  the  spot,  and 
imitated  them  in  their  own  manufacture  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  may  have  imitated  those  which  were  so  abun- 
dant at  Colchester,  and  which  were  so  profusely  used  in  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  there.* 

Taking,  then,  all  this  evidence  together,  we  may  infer  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Eoman  occupation,  at  this  convenient 
distance  on  the  great  western  road  from  Colonia,  there  were 
Eoman  habitations:  the  sumptuous  interments  mentioned 
by  Weever,  indicate  that  one  or  more  of  the  inhabitants 
were  persons  of  consequence  ;  the  large  burial-ground,  con- 
taining only  interments  of  an  inferior  character,  indicates 
a  population  of  persons  of  the  lower  class ;  that  is,  there 
was  not  merely  a  villa  here,  but  a  village,  or  small  town : 
and  the  range  of  the  series  of  coins,  would  indicate  that 
this  village,  or  small  town,  dated  from  an  early  period  of  the 
Eoman  occupation,  and  contiaued  to  the  close  of  the  Eoman 
rule  over  the  island. 

*  NumerouB  querns,  or  stones  of  handmills,  aro  Bcftttered  about  the  neighbourhood ; 
Mr.  C.  Smith,  has  seyeral  in  a  venr  perfect  condition.  These  handmillfl,  it  is  true, 
appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  times  long  subsequent  to  that  of  the  Roman  occupation  ; 
tney  are  even  yet  in  use  in  Irehind,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent ;  so  that  we 
cannot,  therefore,  be  certain  that  all,  or  even  any,  of  these  querns  are  of  Bomao  date ; 
still,  it  was  worth  while  to  mention  their  existence. 
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Drake,  in  a  paper  in  the  6th  volunLe  of  the  ArchoBohgia^ 
would  assign  to  Coggeshall  the  honour  of  being  the  Boman 
military  station  called  Canonium,  which  occurs  between 
Colonia  and  Ceesaromagus,  in  the  9th  Iter  of  Antoninus. 
But  he  makes  the  correctness  of  this  conjecture  depend 
upon  the  correctness  of  his  previous  allocation  of  Csesar- 
omagus  to  Dunmow;  and  modem  antiquaries  generally 
place  Cflssaromagus  at  or  near  Chelmsford,  and,  consequently, 
Canonium  at  or  near  Kelvedon.  In  truth,  the  sites  of  the 
Boman  stations  for  Essex,  are  not  (with  the  exception  of 
Colonia — Colchester)  determined  with  anything  like  cer- 
tain y;  in  assigning  the  sites  of  the  stations  between 
London  and  Colonia,  the  antiquaries  haye  assumed  that  the 
ancient  Boman  road  of  the  9th  Iter  pursued  the  course  of 
the  present  high  road,  and  they  have  taken  the  towns  which 
most  nearly  coirespcmd  with  tibe  distances  of  the  Iter,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  old  stations.  Antoninus  says,  that 
from  Camulodunum  to  Canonium  is  IX  thousand  paces ; 
from  Canonium  to  OsBsaromagus,  XII ;  thence  to  Dure- 
titum,  XVI ;  and  thence  to  Londinium,  XV.  Now,  from 
Colchester  to  Xelvedon  is  about  9  miles ;  and  thence  to 
CJhdmsford  about  12 ;  and  thence  to  Eomford  about  16 ; 
and  theiK^e  to  London  about  15.  So  the  two  liats  are  com- 
pared, and  Xelvedon  is  assumed  to  be  Canonium,  Chehns- 
ford  CsBsaromagus,  &c. ;  though  neither  at  one  place  nor  the 
other,  have  any  such  amount  or  kind  of  Boman  antiquities 
been  found,  as  we  assume  that  a  station  would  leave  behind  it. 

But,  although  the  generally  received  theory,  as  to  tiie 
sites  of  the  stations  of  the  9th  Iter,  is  not  fully  established, 
yet  I  am  not  about  to  disturb  it,  by  adopting  Drake's 
theory,  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Coggeshall  to  be  Canonium. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  antiquaries  have  been  somewhat  led 
astray,  by  the  desire  to  find,  in  every  place  where  there 
were  extensive  traces  of  Boman  occupation,  one  of  the 
military  stations  given  in  the  Itinera.  But,  during  the 
500  years  that  the  Bomans  held  the  island,  they  appear  to 
have  occupied,  and  cultivated,  and  civilized  it  much  more 
thoroughly  than  cursory  readers  of  the  history  of  Boman 
Britain  have  imagined.  There  were  many  villages  and 
towns  in  Ikigland  besides  those  on  the  great  military  ways; 
and  not  even  all  those  which  lay  upon  the  military  roads 
were  named  in  the  Itmenmes^  but  only  the  regular  halting- 
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places ;  just  as,  in  modem  Itineraries^  only  the  post-towns 
occnr.  All  that  I  venture  to  claim  for  Coggeshall  is,  that 
it  was  the  site  of  a  Boman  Tillage,  or  small  town,  on  the 
great  road  from  Colonia  to  Yerulamium. 


I  append  a  few  notes  of  the  discoyeries,  alluded  to  in  the 
preceding  paper,  made  during  the  rebuilding  of  Blackwater 
Bridge. 

Mr.  Murdock,  the  intelligent  Clerk  of  the  Works,  informed 
me  that  there  were  the  remams  of  several  successive  timber 
bridges,  and  that  there  were  planks  at  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  present  bed  of  the  river,  having  the  darkness  and 
heaviness  characteristic  of  very  old  oak ;  his  idea  was,  that 
the  river  might  have  been  paved  with  these  planks,  to  form 
a  ford ;  for,  as  the  soil  is  boggy  here,  some  such  paving 
would  be  necessary  to  make  a  ford  passable  on  a  load  so 
much  frequented. 

We  are  told,  however,  by  those  versed  in  Boman  habits, 
that  they  invariably  bridged  over  the  streams  which  were 
crossed  by  their  great  military  roads;  the  bridges  over 
insignificant  streams  being  sometimes  composed  of  a  hori- 
zontel  roadway  of  planks  laid  upon  abutments  of  piles. 

Several  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  were  discovered,  at 
a  considerable  depth  below  the  bed  of  the  stream.  A  portion 
of  a  glass  vessel,  which  was  lost,  but  which  was  described 
by  Mr.  Murdock  as  like  in  quality  and  appearance  to  Boman 
vessels  of  glass  which  he  had  seen.  Mr.  C.  Smith,  of 
Coggeshall,  has  the  upper  portion  of  an  earthenware  drain 
pipe,  the  upper  orifice  enlarged  for  the  insertion  of  the  next 
pipe,  which  resembles  Boman  aqueduct  or  drain  pipes.  A 
portion  of  a  brick,  honeycombed  with  deep  irregular  holes, 
like  the  work  which  architects  caU  rustication,  is  in  my 
possession.  A  vertebra  of  a  large  ox  was  found  in  the  same 
stratum  with  these  things.  And,  lastly,  there  was  found 
the  iron  instrument  of  which  an  etching  is  given  on  the 
opposite  Plate.  It  is  believed  by  antiquaries  to  be  a  horse- 
shoe for  a  horse  with  a  diseased  hoof,  the  two  tags  of  iron 
being  clasped  over  the  hoof,  and  the  shoe  further  fastened 
by  a  rope  attached  to  the  hook,  which  will  be  seen  in  the 
hmder  part  of  the  shoe.  Whether  this  was  really  the  use 
of  the  singular-looking  instrument,  is  by  no  means  certain, 
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but  no  more  satisfEtctory  explanation  has  yet  been  suggested. 
Several  of  them  have  been  found,  both  in  England  and  on 
fhe  Continent.  Mr.  C.  Boach  Smith  has  engraved  one 
from  Evereux,  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  his  Collectanea  Antiqtjia^ 
and  another,  found  in  London,  in  the  Catalogue  of  his 
Museum,  p.  78.  The  ornamentation  of  the  one  before  us, 
and  its  good  preservation,  render  it  an  interesting  example 
of  the  type. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  ROUND  CHURCHES  OF 
ENGLAOT),  WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
THE    CHURCH    AT    LITTLE    MAPLESTEAD, 

ESSEX. 

BY  OBOBOB  BVOKLEB,  BSQ. 

Four  so-called  Eound  Churches  still  exist,  and  are  easily 
recognized  by  their  peculiar  architecture.  The  body,  or 
nave,  for  the  use  of  the  laity,  is  of  circular  shape,  having, 
sometimes,  a  clerestory  of  tower-like  form,  surmounted  by 
a  conical  roof,  verging  to  a  peak,  and  terminated  by  a 
vane ;  attached  is  an  oblong  chancel,  sometimes  with  aisles 
and  side  altars ;  these  being  roofed  and  gabled  in  the  or- 
dinary way. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  Churches  stand, 
as  regards  their  antiquity : — 

No.  1.  St.  Sepulchre's,  Cambridge. 

No.  2.  The  Temple  Church,  London. 

No.  3.  St.  Sepidchre's,  Northampton. 

No.  4.  St.  John's,  Little  Maplestead,  Essex. 

Various  speculations  have  been  started  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  plan  of  building,  and  the  opinion  mostly  favoured 
by  writers  upon  the  subject  seems  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Templars^  from  veneration,  first  adopted  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at 
Jerusalem,  as  a  model  for  their  imitation.  Of  the  four 
Eound  Churches  left,  that  in  London  only  may  fairly  be 
attributed  to  the  Knights  Templars;  the  others,  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  a  more  religious  and  less  warlike 
order,  that  eventually  superseded  the  Templars.  North- 
ampton and  Cambridge  are  entered  in  Ecton's  Thesaurus^  a 
high  authority,  as  parochial  and  vicarial;  I  believe  they 
remain  so  to  this  disiy.  The  former  of  these  belonged  to 
the  Climiac  Order  of  St.  Andrew  at  Barnwell ;  the  latter 
to  the  Austin  Canons  Priory,  of  the  same  place ;  while 
Maplestead  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
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St.  Sepulchre's,  Cambridge,  since  its  "  restoration,"  re- 
sembles Maplestead  in  general  outline  ;  bnt  the  inner 
diameter,  or  tower-like  clerestory,  over  the  columns,  is 
carried  up  in  masonry,  and  has  windows.  The  overhang- 
ing cornice,  upon  corbels,  is  flush  with  the  slightly-project- 
ing buttresses,  and  the  main  wall  of  the  Church  is  similarly 
treated.  It  is  considered  the  most  ancient  of  the  four,  and 
attributed  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  or  between  the  First 
and  Second  Crusades.  There  are  eight  sturdy  columns,  of 
Norman  character,  without  bases;  the  capitals  vary  in 
pattern,  and  sustain  eight  semicircular  arches,  enriched 
with  the  zigzag,  or  chevron  moulding ;  these  support  the 
wall  of  the  clerestory.  There  are  also  moulded  ribs,  which 
help  to  carry  the  roof  of  the  aisle. 

This,  in  common  with  other  Churches,  appears  to  have 
been  subjected  to  the  changes  of  style  and  details  of  subse- 
quent periods ;  and,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  15th  century, 
an  adcUtional  story  was  raised,  for  the  purposes  of  a  bell 
chamber.  This  feature  was  pulled  down,  about  a  dozen 
years  ago,  when  the  Church  was  "restored,"  and  what  was 
considered  its  original  appearance  re-imparted  to  it.  And 
here  allow  me  to  dissent  from  a  prevailing  taste  and  feeling 
which  too  often,  as  in  this  example,  prompt  the  destruction 
of  additions  (rendered  interesting  in  themselves  by  their 
antiquity)  to  our  ancient  edifices,  for  the  sake  of  producing 
what  is  only  imagined  to  have  been  the  original  design  and 
its  terminations.  Were  this  dangerous  practice  indulged, 
to  the  ftill  extent  of  the  spirit  evinced  by  modem  Church 
restorers,  we  shoidd,  ultimately,  find  ourselves  deprived  of 
many  interesting  and  beautiful  specimens  of  architectural 
detail,  and  we  should  lose  the  clue  to  the  dates  of  buildings 
now  unmistakeably  traceable  by  the  aggregation  of  the 
styles ;  the  tastes,  also,  of  successive  ages,  and  the  con- 
necting links  in  the  history  of  architecture,  would  be,  by 
such  moMis,  wholly  obliterated. 

The  Temple  Church,  in  Fleet  Street,  London,  styled  by 
Stow,  "  The  New  Temple,"  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
is  a  most  highly-finished  specimen  of  architectura  The 
nave,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  is  said  to  have  been 
consecrated  by  Heraclius  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
year  1186,  the  year  when  it  is  recorded  that  the  Templars 
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removed  from  iheir  old  house,  in  Holbom.  The  style  is 
transition  Norman,  or  the  ^^  First  order  of  the  pointed 
style,"  in  Dr.  Milner's  classification.  The  columns  are 
clustered,  the  capitals  have  yolutes,  and  the  arches  are 
richly  moulded.  The  next  story,  distinguished  as  the 
triforium,  consists  of  intersected  Norman  arches;  the 
third,  or  clerestory,  has  semicircular  windows,  and  the  roof 
is  groined.  The  chancel,  with  its  aisles,  are  ^^  Early 
English,"  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  five  bays  in  lengthy 
of  uniform  design,  and  grand  proportions.  They  were  con- 
secrated A.D.  1240. 

St.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton,  assigned  to  the  end  of  the 
12th,  or  beginning  of  the  13th,  century,  is  characteristic  of 
the  style  that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  King  John ;  the 
columns  are  late  Norman,  and  the  acutely-pointed  arches 
merely  chamfered  on  the  edga  The  design  is  more  simple 
than  the  preceding,  but  the  walls  are  thicker,  the  columns 
eight  in  number,  single  shafts,  and  of  large  diameter.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  that  here  and  at  Maplestead  the  inner 
diameter,  over  the  columns,  is  angular,  while,  in  the  other 
two  examples,  the  circular  form  is  kept  throughout.  A 
very  fine  west  tower  and  spire  were  added  in  the  14th 
century.  I  am  unable  to  inform  you  whether  modem 
"restoration"  has  prompted  their  removal. 

St.  John's,  Little  Maplestead,  considered  to  be  the  latest 
of  the  four  specimens,  has,  certainly,  less  original  work  left 
than  any  of  the  other  examples.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  the  original  structure  was  of  the  "  Transition 
Norman  "  period,  and  historical  antiquaries  affix  the  date 
of  its  erection  to  the  reigns  of  Xing  John  and  Henry  III. 

The  contiguous  parishes  of  Great  and  Little  Maplestead, 
in  the  Hundred  of  Hinckford,  and  County  of  Essex,  ob- 
tained their  names  from  the  maple  trees  that  abounded  in 
the  locality,  in  Saxon  times.  On  reference  to  Morant's 
Oounfy  History^  we  fi^d  that  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
parish,  as  long  back  as  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  preserved, 
and  that  the  Maplesteads  are  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book. 
In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  Maplestead  Parva  was  vested 
in  Eobert  Doisnel,  whose  daughter  Juliana  married  William 
Fitz-Andelin,  steward  to  King  Henry  IL,  and,  with  her 
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husband's  permission,  gave  the  whole  parish,  and  its  ap- 
purtenances, to  the  Knights  Hospitallers.  This  donation 
was  confirmed  by  King  John,  and  the  value  of  the  gift  was 
increased  by  King  Henry  III.,  who  granted  the  brethren 
liberty  of  free  warren.  Morant  slightly  errs  when  he  says 
that  a  Freeeptorff  was  established  here.  A  Preceptory 
being  a  manor  possessed  by  the  Knights  Templars,  where, 
erecting  a  Church  and  house,  they  placed  some  of  their 
fraternity,  imder  the  government  of  a  superior.  But  bb 
Ecton  and  Tanner,  high  authorities,  agree  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Knights  HoapitaUers^  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  a 
Carnmandertfj  according  to  Morant's  own  interpretation  of 
the  term.  This  benefice  was  called  "  Le  Hospital,''  and 
became  exceedingly  flourishing  from  the  gifts  of  many 
benefactors  in  this  and  adjoining  counties. 

The  Church  is,  traditionally,  said  to  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sanctuary — one  of  the  wisest  institutions  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers — ^which  aflforded  shelter  and  pro- 
tection to  those  flying  from  the  resentment  of  enemies, 
imtil  their  innocence  was  proved,  or  legal  compensation 
made  for  the  oflFence ;  this  privilege  was  seldom  violated  by 
the  barbarians  of  antiquity. 

It  is  a  small,  low  edifice,  and,  at  the  present  time,  little 
better  than  a  ruin,  beiag  in  process  of  rebuilding  ;  the  plan 
comprises  a  circidar  nave,  an  oblong  chancel  and  a  west 
porch  of  the  15th  century.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  re- 
mark, that  the  chancel,  in  this  example,  is  coeval  with  the 
nave ;  it  has  an  apsidal  east  end,  in  which  appears  the  only 
original  window ;  the  masonry  is  gone  and  the  arch  broken 
through.  The  aperture,  even  in  tiiis  condition,  is  small  in 
size,  and  8  feet  4  inches  from  the  floor. 

The  nave,  29  feet  in  diameter,  is  rubble-built;  and, 
according  to  ancient  authority,  had  broad  and  shallow  but- 
tresses on  the  outside ;  indeed,  traces  of  them  yet  remain. 
They  were  replaced  or  added  to,  probably  in  the  15  th 
century,  when  they  assimied  the  present  bulky  proportions. 
Light  is  admitted  by  four  other  windows,  of  the  same  age, 
but  larger  dimensions  than  those  in  the  chancel;  the  masonry 
of  them  has  just  been  renewed,  and  filled  with  painted  glass, 
of  unobtrusive  design.  The  aisle  is  7  feet  in  width.  The 
inner  diameter  is  formed  by  six  clustered  columns,  com- 
posed of  triangular  shafts,  with  a  small  column  attached  to 
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each  face,  an  arrangement  producing  a  great  richness  of 
vertical  lines  and  deep  shadows ;  the  moulded  capitals  sup- 
port arches  of  fine  form,  but  not  older  than  Edward  Ist's 
time ;  counter  arches,  of  like  detail,  span  the  aisle,  from 
each  column,  to  the  outer  wall.  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  the  arches  and  piers  have  been  removed,  reworked, 
and  rebuilt,  and  that  all  the  "  old  masonry  was  used  that 
coidd  be  brought  in."  The  flat  ceilings  of  the  aisle  and 
central  portion  have  been  renewed ;  the  latter  is  framed 
with  wood  beams,  and  a  well-hole  leading  to  the  belfry. 

The  floor,  perhaps,  contained  no  relic  of  interest,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  repairs  a  portion  of  an  ancient  stone  coflBn, 
having  a  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  head,  some  pieces 
of  Norman  mouldings,  and  a  sculptured  grotesque  head 
were  discovered. 

The  fragment  of  the  Norman  Font  is  interesting :  the  top 
only  is  left,  and  that  has  no  bottom  to  it.  It  measures 
2  feet  4  inches  square,  the  angles  are  cut  off,  and  on  the 
Cardinal  sides  are  sculptured  panels,  in  very  slight  relief. 
One  contains  a  rudely-formed  cross,  and  others  volutes. 
The  pedestal  was  modem,  and  the  ancient  lining  of  lead 
had  been  replaced  by  one  of  copper,  too  small  for  the  font. 

The  chancel  (at  the  present  time  roofless  and  dilapidated) 
is  35  feet  in  length  and  14  feet  8  inches  in  width ;  the 
walls,  rubble-built,  are  2  feet  8  inches  in  thickness. 

In  addition  to  the  east  window  alluded  to,  there  are  four 
double-light  windows,  of  Edward  3rd's  time,  uniform  in 
size  and  arrangement— two  on  either  side ;  the  tracery,  an 
ogee  pattern,  is  delicately  executed :  those  on  the  south  are, 
as  yet,  untouched,  and  have  small  and  characteristic  labels. 
The  jamb  of  the  easternmost  is  hollowed  out  for  a  piscina, 
which  now  presents  little  more  than  a  mutilated  surface  of 
rubble-work.  In  the  construction,  or  ancient  repairs,  of 
this  wall,  many  blocks  of  moulded  stone  were  used;  a 
modem  door  leads  to  a  new  vestry.  The  windows  on  the 
north  have  new  tracery  and  mullions.  The  priest's  door, 
with  a  plain  arch  and  label,  of  an  acute  form,  is  on  this 
side ;  and,  near  it,  is  a  recess  in  the  wall,  probably  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  ambry,  or  locker,  about  3  feet  square, 
and  2  feet  2  inches  from  the  floor  line;  the  sides  are 
splayed.  The  floor,  in  modem  times,  was  paved  with  com- 
mon tiles  and  bricks.     A  wooden  sill  (probably  that  of  the 
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rood  screen),  pierced  with  the  usual  mortice  holes,  remains 
bedded  in  the  floor ;  it  defines  the  extent  of  the  nave,  a 
limit  apparently  produced  by  completing  the  outside  line  of 
the  circle. 

The  west  porch  (11  feet  8  inches  by  10  feet  3  inches)  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  timber  construction,  of  the  15th  centiiry, 
gabled  towards  the  west,  where  is  a  four-centred  doorway, 
with  spandrels  ;  in  front  of  it  a  brick  chimney  has  been 
erected,  for  modem  purposea  The  timbers  are  of  massive 
proportions*  The  north  side  also  remains,  and  has  another 
entrance  door,  agreeing  in  construction  and  style  with  that 
just  described.  The  south  side  was  removed,  some  years 
ago,  to  enlarge  the  space  for  a  school-room :  old  plans  of 
the  Church  show  a  third  door  here — a  curious  circumstance 
when  we  consider  the  diminutive  size  of  the  Church  and 
its  remote  situation.  The  interior  of  the  porch  deserves  a 
careful  description,  since  great  labour  was  bestowed  upon 
its  construction  and  finish.  The  walls,  in  modem  times, 
have  been  lathed  and  plastered,  a  process  that  conceals  but 
little  of  the  overhanging  double-wall  plates,  which  are  richly 
moulded  and  embattled :  the  principal  rafters  are  of  the 
same  size  and  finish  as  the  purline.  They  are  both  cham- 
fered, and  divide  the  roof  into  square  panels  ;  within  these 
are  rafters  of  inferior  size,  moidded  on  the  edges  and  filled 
in  with  close  boarding.  The  ridge  piece,  at  the  apex,  is 
square,  and  placed  anglewise  to  receive  the  rafters. 

The  west  door  of  the  nave,  within  this  porch,  is  an  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  Edward  I.'s  time ;  the  receding  jambs 
and  arch  are  diapered  with  roses,  in  slight  relief,  as  also  is 
the  underside  of  the  label ;  the  extreme  point  of  the  latter 
is  converted  into  an  ogee,  and  terminated  with  a  fimal. 
The  whole  surface  of  this  beautiful  doorway  has  been  re- 
worked, and  a  new  oak  door,  upon  Birmingham  hinges, 
added. 

The  roofs  of  the  nave  are  covered  with  tiles,  upon  timbers 
of  modem  construction,  and  the  lantern  is  weather-boarded. 
There  is  a  small  bell,  by  Mears,  1853.  The  old  pulpit  and 
desk  are  beneath  notice,  and  the  only  inscription  in  the 
Church  is  a  plain  square  tablet,  to  William  Turner,  1771. 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  upon  the  comparative  dimen- 
sions of  the  naves  of  these  Churches.     [Northampton  is  the 
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largest,  being  66  feet  6  inches^  clear  diameter ;  and  Maple- 
stead  the  smallest,  29  feet.  The  walls  of  the  former  are 
7  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  columns  4  feet  9  inches  in 
diameter.  Those  of  the  latter  2  feet  8  inches  and  1  foot 
7  inches.  The  circular  aisles  of  these  are  about  7  feet  in 
width,  while  that  of  the  Temple  is  13  feet  6  inches.  The 
phancel  of  Maplestead  has  no  aisle ;  that  of  Cambridge  one, 
on  the  north;  while  the  Temple  and  Northampton  have 
both  north  and  south  aisles. 
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CUMOTIS  EXTRACTS  FROM  A  MS.  DIAET,  OF 
THE  TIME  OF  JAMES  II.  Al^D  WILLIAM  AND 
MARY. 

BT  THB  BBV.  BDWABD  L.  CUTTB,  B.A. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  portion  of  a  MS.  Diary, 
written  by  John  Bufton,  of  Coggeshall,  in  two  old  alma- 
nacks, wluch  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Hunt,  a 
descendant  of  Button's.  The  notes  are  especially  of  local 
interest,  but  many  of  those  which  are  here  given  have  a 
general  interest  too,  since  some  of  them  mention  curious 
customs  now  obsolete,  and  others  depict  vividly  little  inci- 
dents in  the  social  life  of  the  period,  which  assist  us  in 
tinderstanding  what  like  were  the  men  and  the  times  of 
the  days  of  William  and  Mary. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  these  almanacks  (the  British  Merlin 
for  1677),  Mr.  Button  kept  a  private  Eegister  of  Burials, 
to  some  of  which  are  notes  of  funeral  customs  : — 

Jan.  31,  1679.  Thomas  Cockerel,  of  Hoo  Green,  and  Mr.  T.  Jessop 
were  both  buried  without  a  sermon. 

It  was  usual,  then,  for  "  respectable  "  people  to  have  a 
funeral  sermon  preached  at  the  funeral. 

Aprill  15,  1680.  Thomas  Howell,  Sexton,  was  buried  in  the  Church 
Porch. 

The  Lady  Guyon  (Sir  Mark's  second  wife  and  Sir  Thomas  Abdy*s 
daughter)  dyed  June  24,  1679,  and  was  Buried  ye  26th,  late  in  the  even- 
ing,  by  torches,  without  a  sermon. 

Nov.  18,  1685.  The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Boys  was  buried;  6  Gentle- 
women carried  up  ye  Pall,  with  white  hoods  and  night-gowns;  and 
Mr.  Livermore  preached  at  her  funeral;  and  I  was  gone  to  London. 

July  5,  1686.  A  daughter  of  John  Church,  Singlewoman,  was  buried, 
and  a  garland  hung  up  in  ye  Church. 
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June  5,  1691.  A  maid  daughter  of  ye  Widow  Chilton  was  buried, 
and  a  garland  carried  before  her. 

It  was  an  ancient  and  pleasing  custom  to  place  a  garland, 
made  of  white  flowers  and  white  riband,  upon  the  cofiin  of 
a  maiden ;  it  was  afterwards  hung  up  over  her  customary 
seat  in  church.  Sometimes  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  or  paper 
cut  to  the  shape  of  gloves,  was  hung  beneath  the  garland. 
Chaplets  of  the  kind  still  hang  in  some  of  the  Derbyshire 
churches,  and  at  Hathersage,  in  that  county,  the  custom 
is  still  retained.  The  custom  is  noticed  in  tiie  "Bride's 
Burial,"  in  the  P^cy  Reliques : — 

A  garland,  fresh  and  faire, 

Of  lilies  there  was  made. 
In  token  of  virginitie. 

And  on  her  coffin  laid. 


Six  maidens  all  in  white, 
They  bore  her  to  the  ground, 

The  bells  did  ring  in  solemn  sort. 
It  was  a  doleful  sound. 


In  earth  they  laid  her,  then. 

For  hungry  worms  a  prey, 
So  shall  the  fiiirest  face  alive 

At  length  be  brought  to  clay. 

Nov.  1,  1698.  S'  Mark  Guyon,  who  died  October  28,  was  buried 
about  10  o'clock  in  ye  evening,  by  torches,  without  a  sermon ;  there  was 
about  30  or  40  men  had  black  gowns  and  caps  yt  carried  ye  torches  to 
light  ye  coaches ;  there  was  one  wreath  of  black  doth  hung  roimd  ye 
chancill,  and  ye  pulpit  was  covered  with  black  and  ye  great  Bible.* 

Aug.  21,  1691.  Wm.  Guyon,  Esq.,  S>^  Mark's  son,  dyed  at  London, 
being  21  years  old,  and  was  brought  down  to  Coxall,  August  27,  with 
great  pomp,  nigh  200  horsemen  riding  before,  about  40  of  them  with 
black  cloaks,  and  about  10  coaches  following ;  he  was  buried  August  28, 
about  9  o'clock  at  night,  by  torches,  and  near  20  coaches  accompanying 
him,  and  ye  foresaid  horsemen  in  black  cloaks,  and  abundance  of  people. 

*  Which  then  rested  upon  a  brass  eagle. 
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In  another  part  of  the  book  are  tire  following  curious 
entries,  illustrative  of  the  same  subject : — 

Oct.  5,  1658.     The  charges  for  my  Qrandmother's  buriall : — 


£ 

8. 

d. 

For  wine  . . 

..     1 

10 

0 

For  sugar. . 

..     0 

3 

4 

For  gloves 

..     0 

5 

2 

For  24  gallonds  of  beer 

..     0 

8 

4 

For  a  coflfin 

..     0 

6 

0 

For  ye  burial 

..     0 

2 

4 

For  helps  in  sickness 

..     0 

5 

0 

For  Physick 

..     0 

1 

8 

£3 


Alas !  Physick,  Is.  8d. ;  ■mne,  beer  and  sugar,  to  sweeten 
it,  £2  Is.  4d. 

The  charges  of  my  Sister  Elizabeth's  Burial,  April  18,  1666 :— 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Two  gall,  sack,  4  of  clarret    , . 

..     1 

11 

6 

A  barrell  of  beere  . . 

..     0 

11 

0 

Nine  pair  of  gloves 

..     0 

17 

0 

Five  pound  of  sugar 

..     0 

5 

0 

For  ye  Buriall 

..     0 

2 

6 

For  a  coffin 

..     0 

8 

0 

£3 

15 

0 

my  Mother's  Burial,  June  27,  1675  :— 

£ 

s. 

d. 

For  gloves 

..     4 

14 

0 

♦For  wine  . . 

..     2 

12 

0 

For  beere . , 

..     0 

18 

0 

For  nurses 

..     0 

12 

0 

For  sugar. . 

..     0 

4 

0 

For  a  Coffin 

..     0 

10 

0 

For  a  Sermon 

..     1 

10 

0 

For  ye  buriall 

..     0 

6 

0 

£11     6      0 
These  accounts  of  the  charges  of  my  Grandmother's,  Sister's  and  Mother's 
Funeralls  I  found  in  a  paper,  or  papers,  after  my  Father  dyed. 


3|  sack,  6  clarret. 
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And  the  finding  of  them  gave  him  the  hint  to  keep  a 
similar  account  of  the  expenses  of  his  fother's  bnnal, 
which  here  follows: — 


For  my  Father's  burial,  Jauna.  7,  I695. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

For  gloves 

.     1 

11 

0 

For  4  gallons  of  sack 

.     1 

12 

0 

For  a  Coffin 

.     1 

0 

0 

For  a  Sermon 

.     1 

0 

0 

♦  For  a  Burying  Sute. . 

.     0 

12 

0 

For  27  galld"  of  beer 

.     0 

17 

6 

Henry  Cooper 

.     0 

10 

0 

John  Taylor 

.     0 

0 

6 

Nurses      . . 

.     0 

4 

0 

For  bran  . . 

.     0 

0 

6 

t  For  affidavit 

.     0 

0 

6 

£7 

8 

0 

Gloves  at  my  Father's  Buriall: — 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Ten  pr  of  Corderant 

.     1 

0 

0 

Two  pr  sheep 

.     0 

2 

0 

Three  pr  kid 

.     0 

6 

0 

Three  pr  lamb 

.     0 

3 

0 

£1     11       0 
The  10  pr  of  Corderant  were  given — 
Six  pair  to  ye  Bearers, 
One  pair  to  Mr.  Boys, 
One  pair  to  Thos.  Pool, 
One  pair  to  Wm.  Cox, 
One  pair  to  Cousin  Jno.  Bufton, 
Two  pair  of  sheep  to  Matt  Fenn  and  Henry  Ireland, 
Three  pair  of  kid  to  Sister  Cox  and  Sister  Rebekah  and  Cousin  Wm. 
Coxes  wife. 

Three  pair  of  lamb  to  Hen  Qreland's  wife  and  Maiy  Warren,  the 
nurses,  and  to  Goody  Knowles. 

We  find  a  few  notices  of  the  Church.     First,  a  history  of 
the  first  setting  up  of  some  of  the  great  square  pews,  which 

*  At  this  time  there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  force,  intended  to  encourage  the 
woollen  trade,  enacting  that  all  persona  should  be  buried  in  woollen ;  doubtleea  this 
**  burial  sute,"  which  had  to  be  speciallv  provided,  was  of  woollen ;  and 

t  The  affidavit  was  to  certify  that  toe  grave  clothes  were  of  woollen.  Entries  to 
this  effect  are  not  unfirequent  in  registers  of  burial  at  this  period. 
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have,  in  the  course  of  the  present  restoration,  been  pulled 
down  again : — 

In  1678,  betwixt  Michaelmas  and  Christinas,  2  new  pews  were  set  up 
in  our  Church — one  for  Counsellor  Cox,  ye  other  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Stafford. 

In  July,  1679,  there  was  a  new  pew,  very  fine  and  large,  set  up  in 
our  Church,  by  John  Thome  and  George  Abbot  (to  which  is  added  the 
note),  and  was  pulled  down  againe  in  Aprill,  1680. 

In  Nov.,  1684,  a  new  pew  was  set  up  in  the  chancel,  near  ye  door,  by 
Samuell  Sparhawk  and  Samuell  Smith. 

In  Nov.  1685,  A  new  pew  was  set  up  againe  in  our  Church,  where 
there  was  one  set  up  before,  in  1679,  and  pulled  down  in  1680. 

We  have  a  history  of  the  hells,  too  : — 

Nov.  8,  1681.  Three  BeUs  were  run  in  Mr.  Ennow's  bam,  and  the 
other  three  Dec.  23,  1681. 

In  Sep.,  1682,  the  6th  Bell  and  3rd  Bell  were  new  run  at  Colchester. 

In  April,  1683,  the  5th  Bell  was  carried  to  Colchester,  and  there  was 
made  thereof  a  little  bell,  less  than  the  least  before. 

In  May,  1692,  the  great  beU  was  carried  to  London,  to  be  new  shot, 
and  was  brought  home  again  in  July. 

In  June,  1693,  the  4th  bell  was  carried  to  Sudbury,  to  be  new  shot, 
and  the  rest  were  chipt  to  make  them  tuneable. 

In  Jan.,  169|,  the  4th  bell  was  split  and  carried  to  Sudbury,  to  be  new 
shot,  and  brought  home  about  May  7,  1694.  Then  it  was  made  too 
little,  and  was  carried  to  Sudbury,  to  be  new  shot  and  made  bigger.  And 
was  brought  home  about  June  18,  1694 ;  and  were  first  rung  after  that 
June  22,  1694. 

In  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1684,  Coxall  Chureh  was  whited 
and  painted. 

In  169|,  the  new  King's  arms  and  ye  10  Commandments  were  set  up  in 
ye  Church. 

There  appear  to  have  heen  two  great  guns  at  the  Church, 
perhaps  on  the  tower : — 

Sep.  9,  1683,  being  Sunday,  it  was  kept  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  for 
ye  discovery  of  a  plott,  about  3  months  before,  against  ye  King's  life ;  and 
there  was  much  ringing  of  bells,  and  beating  of  drams,  and  shooting  off 
muskets  and  ye  drakes,  and  making  of  bonfires. 

VOL.   I.  E         ^  , 
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This  was  the  famous  Eye-house  plot. 

June  the  19,  1684.  Our  two  great  gum  were  fetched  away  from  the 
Church. 

There  are  some  notices  of  the  way  in  which  discipline 
was  maintained  in  those  days : — 

Aprill  23,  1680.    A  new  Pillory  was  set  up  in  Coxall. 

In  Speed's  Maps  of  the  English  Counties,  done  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  there  are  bird's-eye  views  of 
the  principal  towns ;  and  in  very  many  of  them  we  see  the 
pillory  in  the  market-place,  beside  the  market-cross  and 
May-pole :  it  is  represented  as  an  upright  post,  the  height 
of  a  man's  neck,  with  a  broad  cross-piece  at  the  top,  fur- 
nished with  holes  for  the  head  and  hands  of  the  malefactor. 

Feb.  1,  168|.  There  was  a  man,  a  stranger,  whipt  up  Church  Street, 
at  ye  cart's  tail. 

Nor  did  the  weaker  sex  escape  : — 
July  6,  1682.    There  was  a  Ducking  stoole  set  up  in  a  Church  pond. 

This  was  a  very  ancient  kind  of  instrument,  "  for  the 
correcting  of  scolds  and  other  unquiet  and  disorderly 
women,"  which  used  to  be  in  every  liberty  having  view 
of  frankpledge  :  it  is  mentioned,  in  Domesday  Book^  under 
the  name  of  "  Cathedra  Stcrcoris."  An  upright  post  was 
set  up  at  the  edge  of  the  pond  ;  upon  this  worked  a  long 
beam,  after  the  fashion  of  a  "  see-saw  ;"  at  the  further  end 
was  fixed  a  seat,  in  which  the  offending  female  was  fas- 
tened, and  then  ducked  in  the  pond,  with  a  see-saw  motion, 
more  agreeable  to  those  on  the  hither  end  of  the  beam  than 
to  the  dripping  patient  at  the  further  end.  There  are 
remains  of  them  still  preserved  in  some  country  places. 

In  Dec.,  1682,  ye  widdow  Mootome  paid  £15..0..0,  because  she  had 
had  a  bastard ;  £10.. CO  of  it  was  given  to  ye  poore. 

This  summer  (1696),  Matthew  Guyon  was  married  to  Sarah  Abbott^  hj 
one  of  ye  officers  among  ye  soldiers. 
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Here  is  an  instance  of  the  difficulties  of  travelling  in. 
those  days : — 

July  16,  1678.  My  Brother  John  and  his  wife  both  took  ship  at 
London,  to  go  into  Ireland.  After  yr^^  we  heard  not  of  them  till  the 
lOth  of  September,  on  which  day  Goodman  Lay  received  a  Letter  from 
his  daughter,  w«*^  I  saw  and  read,  whereby  we  understood  they  were  six 
weeks  upon  the  water. 

About  March  the  Twentyeth,  168^,  the  Meal  men  first  began  to  come 
to  Coxall  Market,  and  had  their  meal  cryed  15  pounds  for  a  shilling,  and 
ye  bran  was  taken  out  and  14  pound  of  fine  flour  for  14d. 

March  5,  168g.  The  Poore  that  take  Collection  had  badges  given 
them  to  wear,  v^^  was  a  P  &  C  cut  out  in  blew  cloth. 

In  the  latter  end  of  May,  1693,  the  Poor  had  Badges  given  them  to 
wear,  which,  tis  said,  were  made  of  Pewter,  and  Coggeshall  Poor,  1693, 
set  upon  them. 

In  Notes  and  Qtieries^  for  1851,  there  is  a  note,  that  "  the 
8  and  9  Will.  III.,  c.  30,  32,  required  all  Paupers  in  the 
receipt  of  parochial  relief  to  wear  a  badge,  bearing  a  large 
Roman  P,  together  with  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the 
Parish,  cut  either  in  red  or  blue  cloth,  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  right  sleeve  of  the  uppermost  garment,  in  an  open  and 
visible  manner,  under  certain  penalties,  and  prevented 
paupers  who  neglected  to  wear  it  from  being  relieved.  This 
provision  of  the  statute  was  repealed  by  the  50th  George 
III.,  c.  52.'^ 

Sept.  30,  1686.  A  new  clock  was  set  up  at  ye  Market  house,  made  at 
London,  said  to  cost  23  pounds. 

Ffebmary  25,  I687.  The  roof  of  the  back  part  of  the  shambles  fell 
downe. 

The  house  on  the  Gravel,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Apple- 
ford,  is  the  old  shambles,  converted  into  two  dwelling- 
houses.  In  the  days  when  all  the  men  of  one  trade  in  a 
town  lived  in  the  same  street,  as  now  in  the  Eastern 
Bazaars,  all  the  butchers  had  their  stalls  in  the  shambles, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  public  building.  In  the  views  of 
towns  which  are  sometimes  given  in  old  paintings,  the 
shambles  often  form  an  important  feature.  While  the 
general  tendency  now  is,  for  men  of  the  same  trade  not  to 
get  too  near  each  other,  the  butchers,  in  many  towns,  are 
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still  congregated  in  the  shambles ;  and  their  open  stalls 
aflford  us  one  of  the  best  ideas  of  the  style  of  the  old  shops 
generally. 

In  the  latter  part  of  summer,  1687,  there  was  great  talke  of  a  little 
boy  at  Brinkley,  within  6  miles  of  Haverill,  that  was  ye  seventh  son,* 
and  did  great  cures  upon  those  that  were  bursten,  blind,  lame,  deaf,  had 
ye  evil,  &c.  And  severall  went  out  of  this  towne  to  him,  but  it  did  not 
prove  true,  for  they  were  not  cured. 

We  come  now  to  a  few  notices  of  the  great  national 
events  which  were  then  transpiring : — 

Jan.  29,  87.  Prayers  were  read  in  ye  Church  for  Queen  Mary,  upon 
ye  account  of  her  being  with  child. 

June  10,  1688.     K.  James  had  a  son  borne. 

This  was  the  son  who  was  so  loudly  declared  at  the  time 
to  be  supposititious. 

The  next  two  notes  are  intercalated  here  from  another 
MS.-book,  in  which  Mr.  Button  gives  a  somewhat  connected 
digest  of  the  history  of  the  period. 

February  14,  1688.  There  was  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  kept  over  all 
the  nation,  by  order  from  ye  Convention  (as  there  was  in  London  14 
days  before),  for  our  great  deliverance  from  Popery  and  Slavery,  by  ye 
coming  of  ye  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  the  same  day  at  Coxall  they  made 
a  shift  to  ring  ye  bells  after  a  fashion,  and  after  Sermon  ye  effigies  of  a 
Pope  was  carried  about  ye  Town,  and  at  night  burnt  in  a  Bonfire.  And 
feb.  21,  1688,  King  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  at  Coxall  (it 
being  Thursday).  The  Coroner  came  and  it  was  a  Bayliff  read  ye  Pro- 
clamation, and  a  great  many  guns  were  shot  off  here  that  day,  and  bonfires 
made  at  night. 

April  11,  being  Thursday,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  were 
crowned  at  Westminster.  On  ye  same  day,  at  CoxaD,  a  garland  was 
made,  and  oranges  hung  on  it,  and  carried  about  ye  towne,  and  a  drum 
beat  before  it,  and  ye  bells  were  rung  so  well  as  they  could  ring  them, 
and  a  great  many  bonfires  were  made  at  night. 

In  1691,  1692  and  1693,  we  have  repeated  entries  of 
bonfires  and  rejoicings,  for  King  William's  victoriea     We 

*  The  superstition  requires  that  the  worker  of  cures  should  be  a  seventh  son  of  • 
Hventh  ton ;  this  is,  doubtless,  what  our  Diarist  means  to  express. 
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liave  also  notices  of  King  William's  journeys  through  Kel- 
vedon,  doubtless  in  his  way  to  the  Continent,  via  Harwich, 
which  are  thus  summed  up  on  a  blank  page: — 

King  William  went  through  Kelvedon  May  1,  1691.  And  againe 
March  4,  169  J.  And  againe  October  20,  1692.  And  then  he  stayed 
and  dined  at  the  Angell.  He  went  through  again  March  the  24,  I693, 
and  back  againe  through  Kelvedon. 

March  28,  1693.    And  he  went  through  againe  October  30,  1693. 

There  was  6  times,  but  I  find  no  more  that  I  recorded.  But,  in 
1 700,  he  was  at  Colchester,  I  think  it  was  in  October,  and  then  he  went 
through  Kelvedon,  as  he  went  to  London.     And  that  makes  7  times. 

We  return  to  matters  of  more  local  interest. 

September  8,  1692,  being  Thursday,  and  the  same  day  that  Jacob  Cox 
dyed,  about  2  o'clock,  there  was  an  earthquake  at  Coxall,  and  many  towns 
beside  hereabouts,  and  at  London  and  severall  other  countries,  we  heard, 
and  the  news  letter  said  it  was  at  ye  same  time  in  holland,  and  ye  rest  of 
ye  provinces  in  ye  Netherlands.  I  was  in  our  g«rret  at  that  time,  and 
heard  the  house  crack,  and  perceived  it  shake,  and  was  afraid  it  would 
fall,  and  therefore  ran  down  staires. 

In  April,  1693,  the  Quakers  made  a  new  burying-place  in  Crouches. 

Which,  by  Order  in  Council,  is  to  be  closed  on  the  1st  of 
February  next,  1856. 

May  1,  1693.     The  soldiers  set  up  a  may  pole  at  ye  wooUpack  door. 

May  18,  1693.  The  poor  did  rise  because  the  Bakers  would  not  bake, 
because  some  of  their  bread  was  cut  out  the  day  before,  for  being  too 
light. 

In  the  yeare  1693,  A  new  poimd  was  set  up  on  Grange  hill,  and  the 
Shambles  was  repared. 

Oct.  the  8th,  1695.  The  poor  did  rise  at  Coxall,  in  ye  evening,  to 
hinder  ye  carrying  away  of  corne.  And  Jonathan  Cable  beat  a  drum  to 
gather  them  together,  for  which  he  was  carried  before  a  Justice,  but  not 
sent  to  Jaile.  The  poor  did  rise  at  Colchester,  and  other  places,  about  ye 
same  time,  and  it  was  said  burnt  several  waggons. 

In  September,  1696,  Peter's  well  was  very  well  repaired  by  ye  Con- 
stables. 

March  29,  1697.  There  were  a  great  many  fighting  cocks  carried 
through  Coxall,  on  horseback,  in  linnen  baggs  or  clothes. 
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From  another  of  these  almanacks,  which  he  could  not 
then  find,  and  which  is  still  missing,  the  late  Mr.  Hunt 
gave  me  the  following  extracts : — 

July  13,  1699.  The  widow  Comon  was  put  into  the  river  to  see  if  she 
would  sink,  because  she  was  suspected  to  be  a  witch, — ^and  she  did  not 
sink,  but  swim. 

And  she  was  tryed  again  July  19th,  and  then  she  swam  again,  and  did 
not  sink. 

July  24,  1699.  The  widow  Comon  was  tryed  a  third  time  by  putting 
her  into  the  rive^,  and  she  swum  and  did  not  sink. 

No  wonder  the  next  entry  we  find  about  the  poor  mis- 
used creature  is — 

Dec.  27th,  99.  The  widow  Comon,  that  wds  counted  a  witch,  was 
buried. 

Witches  were  supposed  to  have  renounced  their  baptism, 
in  their  contract  with  the  Evil  One,*  and  the  rationale  of 
this  water  ordeal  was,  that  the  baptismal  element  would, 
in  its  turn,  reject  the  witch,  and  not  suflter  her  to  sink  into 
its  bosom.  It  is  somewhat  wonderful  that  Widow  Comon 
had  the  opportunity  of  going  through  the  ordeal  three 
times,  and  then  of  dying  in  her  bed ;  for  she  lived  in  the 
age  of  witch  burning.  During  the  sitting  of  the  long 
Parliament,  3,000  witches  perished  by  legal  executions, 
besides  the  numbers  who  died  in  the  hands  of  the  mob. 
It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century  that  Matthew 
Hopkins,  the  infamous  witch-finder,  practised  his  infernal 
trade  ;  it  is  very  satisfactory,  to  one's  sense  of  poetical  jus- 
tice, to  know  that  his  favourite  water  ordeal  was  at  length 
tried  upon  himself,  by  a  party  of  indignant  experimenters ; 
and,  though  he  escaped  his  ducking  with  life,  he  was  no 
more  heard  of  in  public.  The  first  acquittal  of  an  accused 
witch,  in  spite  of  condemnatory  evidence,  upon  the  ground 
of  the  general  absurdity  of  such  a  charge,  took  place  under 

*  Thus,  in  Southey's  All  for  love,  he  makes  Satan  ask — 

Dost  thou  renounce  thy  Baptism, 

And  bind  thyself  to  me, 
My  woeful  portion  to  partake 

Through  all  eternity  ? 
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Chief  Justice  Holt,  in  1694  ;  and,  in  about  ten  other  trials 
before  that  Judge,  from  1694  to  1701,  his  sensible  summing 
up  produced  verdicts  of  acquittal,  and  thus,  indirectly,  the 
Chief  Justice,  probably,  saved  Widow  Comon's  life,  and 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  poor  old  women.  But,  even  so 
late  as  1716,  a  Mrs.  Hicks  and  her  daughter,  aged  9  years, 
were  hanged,  at  Huntingdon,  for  selling  their  souls  to  the 
Devil,  and  raising  a  storm  by  pulling  off  their  stockings, 
and  making  a  lather  of  soap.  This  was  the  last  execution 
on  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  in  England — the  last  of  a 
fearful  roll  of  30,000.* 

*  Barrington,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Statute  of  Henry  VI.,  estimates  the  whole 
number  of  executions  at  this  large  sum. 
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EEMAEKS  UPON  A  ROMAN  URN,  FOUND  NEAE 
THE  LEXDEN  ROAD,  COLCHESTER. 

[Head  at   the  Annual  Meeting  at  Maldon.'] 

BT  THE  REY.  BARTON  LODOB,  M.A. 

One  of  the  many  evidences  which  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Camulodimum,  so  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  is 
Colchester,  or  near  Colchester,  is  the  number  of  Eoman 
antiquities  which  have  at  all  times  been  found  there.  It 
could  not  be  but  that  the  presence  of  whole  legions  would 
leave  traces  behind  them,  to  attest  that  they  had  been 
there.  Large  nimibers  of  men  never  occupy  a  given  space, 
even  for  a  limited  time,  and  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  without  the  invariable  token  of  mortality. 
Wherever  men  have  been  for  any  time,  there  death  has 
been ;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  Romans  had 
occupied  Maldon  for  so  long  a  time  as  we  know  that  they 
occupied  Camulodunum,  if  many  records  of  Roman  death, 
and  Roman  burial,  were  not  to  be  found  there.  In  Col- 
chester, we  have  this  testimony  to  the  fact  of  Roman  occu- 
pation to  a  prodigious  extent.  The  number  of  sepulchral 
urns  discovered  there  is  almost  incalculable.  At  the  western 
extremity  of  the  town — that  is,  on  the  London  road,  be- 
tween Colchester  and  Lexden — there  is  evidently  an 
extensive  Roman  Cemetery,  from  which  urns,  of  every 
variety  of  form  and  character,  are  continually  being  dis- 
interred ;  and  where  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  him- 
dreds  still  remain  waiting  for  the  time  when  the  hand 
of  industry,  or  of  scientific  curiosity  and  antiquarian 
research,  shall  disturb  their  earthly  hiding-place.  One 
memorable  specimen,  of  the  highest  possible  interest,  I  am 
requested  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  this  Meeting.  It  is 
an  urn,  I  believe  unique  in  its  kind,  which  was  dug  up 
last  autumn,  from  the  cemetery  I  before  mentioned,  and 
which  remains,  with  many  other  similar  antiquities,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Colchester,  the  present 
proprietor  of,  at  least,  a  great  part  of  this  cemetery.     I  am 
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sorry  the  urn  could  not  safely  be  produced  here  to-day, 
that  the  gentlemen  present  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
admiring  it,  and  giving  their  assistance  in  determining  its 
full  meaning ;  but  Mr.  Taylor  has  kindly  sent  a  very  cor- 
rect sketch  of  it,  made  by  Mr.  Parish,  of  Colchester,  in 
which  the  figures  are  traced  of  the  exact  size,  and  in  the 
precise  attitude,  in  which  they  appear  on  the  urn,  and  by 
which  a  very  good  notion  may  be  obtained  of  the  spirit  and 
nice  perception  displayed  in  this  ancient  work  of  art.  The 
inscription  also  is  faithfully  copied,  and  will  afford  a  pleasing 
exercise  of  ingenuity  to  those  who  are  fond  of  such  ex- 
periments. The  um  stands  nine  inches  in  height,  and  is 
six  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  its 
form;  it  is  composed  of  a  coarse  dark  clay,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  figures  cast  in  a  bold  relief.  The  execution  of 
these  figures  is  singularly  good ;  and  there  is  not  much 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  scenes  intended.  They  are  in 
three  compartments,  on  one  level ;  and  this  would  seem  to 
be  the  arena  of  a  circus.  The  first  of  these  groups  consists 
of  two  human  figures,  with  a  wild  beast,  apparently  a  bear, 
between  them.  One  of  the  men  is  fiourishing  a  long  whip, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  irritating  the  animal ;  the  other  is 
coming  up  with  a  club  in  each  hand,  and  seems  ready  to 
enter  into  a  contest  with  him.  We  know  that  such  contests 
between  men  and  beasts  were  a  common  part  of  the 
favourite  amusements  of  the  civilized  Eoman ;  and  St. 
Paul's  words  to  this  effect,  in  1  Cor.  xv.,  may  have  been 
intended  to  be  taken  literally. 

The  middle,  and  principal,  compartment  shows  two  gla- 
diators, who  have  just  engaged  in  mortal  combat.  One  is 
holding  up  his  forefinger,  the  usual  token  of  defeat ;  his 
trident,  or  ftiscina^  is  lying  on  the  groimd,  which  marks 
him  as  one  of  that  class  of  gladiators  called  Retiarii^  although 
his  net  is  not  to  be  seen.  The  other,  or  Secutor^  with  his 
face,  as  usual,  covered  close  with  his  helmet,  and  canying 
a  scutum^  or  broad-shield,  on  his  left  arm,  is  in  the  act  of 
despatching  his  antagonist.  If  it  will  not  be  encroaching 
too  much  on  the  time  of  the  meeting,  I  will  read  a  short 
passage  firom  my  namesake  Barton  Holiday,  the  learned 
translator  of  Juvenal.  His  language,  at  least,  is  sufficiently 
antiquated  to  be  introduced  with  some  degree  of  propriety. 
[Here  was  read  an  extract  firom  Holiday,  describing  the 
yoL,  I.  s 
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Myrmillo,  or  Eetiarius  and  Secutor.  Vide  Illustrations  to 
Juvenaly  Sat.  //.]  The  third  division  of  the  urn  represents 
animals  of  the  chase ;  it  is,  in  fact,  part  of  a  Eoman  hunt. 
There  are  a  hare  and  two  deer,  and  a  hound  in  pursuit 

These  several  scenes  may  seem  to  us  singularly  out  of 
place,  as  decorations,  on  a  funeral  urn  ;  but  we  know  that 
they  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  notions  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  lavished  such  vast  sums  of  money  in 
propitiating  the  manes  of  their  great  men  by  games  of  this 
character. 

The  inscription^  which  has  been  scratched,  after  the  vessel 
was  baked,  with  some  sharp  instrument,  is  perfectly  clear 
and  fresh ;  it  could  hardly  have  been  more  distinct,  if  it 
had  been  written  only  yesterday.  It  is  in  two  lines.  The 
first  contains  the  words  Secundus  Mario.  Under  this,  and 
a  little  to  the  right  of  it,  we  read  Memn.  N.  Sac.  YIIII. 
Valentinu.  Legionis  XXX.  The  urn  was  covered  with  a 
kind  of  saucer,  of  similar  material,  which  effectually  pro- 
tected and  preserved  the  inscription-  The  question  is,  how 
is  this  inscription  to  be  interpreted  ?  Mr.  Eoach  Smith,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Essex  Standard^  inclines  to  think  that  it 
may  have  been  scratched  by  the  owner,  for  his  amusement ; 
and  that  he  has  made  the  principal  scene  represented  on 
the  urn  apply  to  some  gladiatorial  exhibition  which  he  had 
witnessed.  The  letters  Memn.,  standing  over  the  head  of 
the  victorious  gladiator,  he  would  have  to  signify  that  a 
gladiator,  named  Memnon,  or  Memnius,  had  been  so 
victorious;  and  that  Sac,  or  rather  Sec,  Villi,  means 
that  he  had  engaged  as  secutor  nine  times  ;  and  that 
Valentinu.  Legionis  XXX,  means  that  a  gladiator,  named 
Valentinus,  of  the  30th  legion,  had  been  defeated  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  here  represented.  Of  Secundus 
Mario,  over  the  bear,  he  says  nothing.  With  all  deference 
to  a  veteran  antiquary,  like  Mr.  Koach  Smith,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  whole  is  one  connected  sepiilchral  inscrip- 
tion, having  no  reference  to  the  figures  on  the  urn,  but  to 
the  deceased  whose  ashes  were  contained  in  it.  It  seems, 
indeed,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  cinerary  urns  were  seldom, 
or  never,  deposited  without  some  mark  to  identify  them. 
If  such  marks  are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  it  may  be 
that  they  have  been  effaced  by  the  rude  fingers  of  decay, 
that  accretions,  in  course  of  time,  may  have  filled  up  the 
grooves  of  the  letters ;  whilst  it  is  owing  to  thefortuiuite 
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position  of  the  earthen  covering,  in  this  case,  that  this  has 
been  so  well  preserved.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  examine  urns  exhumed,  with  the 
view  of  discovering  traces  of  inscriptions. 

I  shall  be  expected  to  give  some  reasons  for  my  opinion. 
These  I  will  now  briefly  state,  wishing  that  I  had  a  more 
satisfactory  rendering  to  offer,  in  the  place  of  that  to  which 
I  venture  to  object.  In  the  first  place,  then,  Secundus 
Mario  looks  like  the  ordinary  commencement  of  a  Koman 
epitaph.  If  this  is  not  its  meaning,  what  is  it  ?  What 
other  business  has  it  on  a  cinerary  urn  ?  And  it  would  be 
very  strange,  if  such  is  allowed  to  be  the  signification  of 
these  first  words,  that  those  that  follow  should  have  refer- 
ence to  something  else.  Though  Memn.  might  point  to  a 
gladiator  named  Memnon,  yet  I  do  not  think  N.  Sec.  (sup- 
posing it  to  be  Sec.)  would  be  used  to  denote,  without  a 
numeral  or  epithet,  the  band  of  Secutores,  even  supposing 
the  classes  of  gladiators  were  divided  into  ^'numeriy  Lastly, 
Valentinu  Leg.  XXX,  cannot,  I  think,  describe  a  gladiator, 
inasmuch  as  that  degraded  class  of  men  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted among  the  Legionaries.  I  propose,  with  much 
diffidence, — 

Secundus   Mario 

Memnii  nepoti  sacravit  nonae  Valentinianensis    (sc 

Cohortis)   LegioniB   XXX. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  call  a  Cohort,  or  a  whole  Legion, 
by  the  name  of  an  Emperor,  as  the  8th  Legion,  I  believe, 
was  called  Antoniniana.  In  the  Notitia  Imperii  there  is 
mention  of  troops  called  Valentinianenses^  from  the  Emperor 
Valentinian.  But  this  alters  Yalentinw,  of  the  inscription, 
into  Valeniini ;  and  the  30th  Legion  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  Britain.  Is  there,  then,  an  X  too  many  ?  or 
was  a  Cohort  of  the  Legion  here,  though  the  main  body  of 
that  force  was  in  Dalmatia  ?  I  see  an  old  inscription,  found 
at  Pola,  in  the  collection  of  Amantius,  in  which  the  30th 
Legion  is  mentioned: — 

L.  SERGIVS  C.  F.  SALVIA  POS.  L. 
SERGIVS  C.  F.  CN.  SERGIVS  AED- 
II.  POSTVMA.  SERGI.  LEPIDVS 
AED.  TR.  C.  F.  AED.  II.  MIL.  LEG. 
XXX.    VIRQVINQ.    SALVIA    POSTV- 
MA.  SERGI.  DE  SVA  PECVNIA. 
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I  have  also  copied,  firom  the  same  collection,  an  inscrip- 
tion which  alludes  to  a  case  in  which  some  sort  of  respect 
was  shown  to  these  wretched  men,  the  gladiators.  It  seems 
that  a  person  who  had  made  such  an  exhibition  (InunerariusJ 
had  obtained  great  popularity  by  the  performance,  in  which 
the  retiarius  and  secutor  were  both  killed;  and  the  exr 
hibitor  erected  a  tablet  to  them.  There  occurs  in  it  the 
expression,  Secutor  pugnarum  Villi,  a  singular  resem-' 
blance,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  Mr.  Boach  Smith's  conjecture. 
He  refers  to  one  of  the  poor  creatures  having  left  a  wife  in 
great  affliction : — 

CONSTANCIVS  MV- 
NERARIVS   GLADIA- 
TORIBVS  8VIS  PROP- 
TER  FAVOREM  MV- 
NERIS  MVNV8  SEPV- 
LCHRVM  DEDIT  DE 
CORATO  RHAETIA  [retiaro] 

RIO  QVI  PERMIT.  CA-     lperemit\ 
ERVLEVM  ET  PER- 
EMPTVS  DECIDIT  AM 

BOS  EXTINXIT  RV 
DIS  VTROSa    PROTE 
GIT  ROGVS  DECORA 

TVS  SECVTCR    PVG 
NARVM  Villi.    VALE 
RAE  VXORI  DOLO 
RE  PRIWM 
RELIQVrr. 

I  would  just  add,  that  we  do  not  derive  the  foil  benefit 
aflforded  us  by  these  notices  of  the  barbarous  habits  which 
prevailed  in  ancient  times  among  people  of  great  mental 
accomplishments,  imless  we  are  led  by  them  to  value  more 
highly,  and  promote  more  widely,  that  Divine  faith  which 
put  these  abominations  to  flight. 
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BT  THS  BET.  XDWASD  L.  OUTIB,  B.A. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Castle 
Hedingham  consists  of  a  chancel,  with  a  vestry  on  its 
north  side ;  a  nave  of  six  bays,  with  clerestory,  and  two 
aisles ;  a  south  porch ;  and  a  western  tower. 

The  chancel  is  built  of  fine  hewn  Bamack  stone,  with 
pilaster  buttresses,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  late  tran- 
sition Norman  style.*  It  is  lighted  at  the  east  end  by  a 
wheel  window  over  three  small  pointed  lancets;  in  each 
side  there  appear  to  have  been  originally  four  small  lancets, 
but,  at  a  later  period,  the  two  extreme  lancets,  in  each  side 
of  the  chancel,  have  been  supplanted  by  larger  windows, 
each  consisting  of  a  rather  wide  couplet.f  These  original 
windows  are  well  moulded,  with  jamb  shafts  at  the  sides, 
and  are  very  pretty  windows.  Inside,  the  splays  of  these 
little  lancets  are  wide  and  round-headed,  with  shafts  at  the 
angles  of  the  splay,  and  between  each  window  is  a  narrow 
niche;  so  that  the  whole  composition  is  an  arcade  of  round- 
headed  niches,  alternately  broad  and  narrow,  resting  upon 
the  string  course.  The  priest's  door  in  ihe  south  side  is 
round-headed  with  very  nice  ornamental  mouldings  and 
jamb  shafts,  of  transition  character.  The  vestry  door  in 
the  north  wall  is,  like  the  vestry,  of  late  15th  century  date. 
There  are  three  stepped  sedilia, .  and  a  small  mutilated 
piscina  in  the  north  side  :  two  large  holes  in  ihe  east  wall, 
and  one  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  wall,  which  have 
contained  cupboards. 

In  one  of  the  narrow  niches  of  the  south  side  are  the 
fiuled  traces  of  a  mural  painting ;  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
much  more  perfect,  and  presented  the  effigies  of  a  bishop, 

*  Morant  nys,  *'  There  was  an  old  Church  before  this  was  rebuilt,  and  less  than 
-die  present  one,  as  appears  by  the  foundations  which  are  discovered  just  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  chancel."  In  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  there  is  built  a  plain  little 
round-headed  li^t,  which  may  very  possibly  have  been  a  part  of  this  eaiiier  Church. 
Aubrey  de  Vere  the  second  EarU  1194-1214,  endowed  this  Church  (vid$  J£<matticoHy 
ToL  1,  p.  1021),  and  may  very  likely  haye  built  the  early  portions  of  the  present  fabric. 

t  Mr.  Majendie  is  intending  to  remoye  these,  and  to  restore  the  original  windows. 
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or  abbot,  holding  a  pastoral  staff  in  the  left  hand,  with  the 
right  raised  in  the  attitude  of  benediction ;  the  low  mitre, 
and  the  style  of  the  costume,  and  of  the  drawing,  were  of  a 
date  about  coeval  with  the  fabric  itself. 

Some  achievements  of  the  de  Veres  hang  upon  the  walls ; 
three  helmets  of  late  date,  each  with  a  boaPs  head  crest, 
a  coronet,  a  pair  of  dilapidated  gauntlets,  and  the  irons 
upon  which  three  or  four  banners  of  arms  have  rested ;  a 
shield  and  wooden  sword  of  the  Ashhursts ;  and  a  row  of 
painted  hatchments. 

The  early  de  Yeres  were  buried  in  their  Priory,  at  EarPs 
Colne,  but  John  the  fifteenth  Earl,  who  died  in  1539,  was 
buried  here  ;  and  has  a  fine  large  monument,  of  the  black 
marble  called  Touch,  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel.  We 
are  saved  all  description  of  this  elaborate  specimen  of  the 
art  of  the  period  by  the  two  very  accurate  and  beautiful 
wood-cuts  of  its  upper  slab  and  its  north  side,  which  accom- 
pany this  paper,  for  which  wood-cuts  the  Society  is  indebted 
to  the  munificence  of  Ashhurst  Majendie,  Esq.,  the  present 
possessor  of  the  fine  old  place  of  the  de  Verea  There  was, 
probably,  an  inscription  on  a  brass  label  round  the  margin 
of  the  tomb ;  but,  if  so,  it  has  disappeared,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  record  of  an  inscription.* 

The  chancel  arch  is  pointed,  with  the  peculiar  zig-zag 
moulding  often  found  with  pointed  arches  of  this  period. 
The  chancel  screen  is  of  rich  late  work,  with  the  addition 
of  doors  of  Jacobean  character.  The  chancel  floor  is  three 
shallow  steps  higher  than  that  of  the  nave.  The  nave,  of 
six  bays,  is  divided  from  its  nan*ow  aisles  by  arcades  of 
transition  character.  The  piers  are  alternately  round  and 
octagonal,  with  square  bases  well  elevated  above  the  floor, 
and  capitals  with  square  abacus,  and  the  stiff  scanty  edgy 
foliage  peculiar  to  the  period;  the  arches  are  round.  There 
is  a  peculiarity  in  the  easternmost  bay  of  each  aisle :  the 
arches  of  this  bay  are  pointed,  with  14th  century  mould- 
ings ;  and  the  eastern  half  of  the  capital  and  base  of  these 
two  easternmost  piers  has  been  rounded,  and  moidded  with 
14th  century  mouldings.  Those  alterations  were,  doubtless, 
for  the  adornment  of  chantry  chapels,  which  occupied  the 
eastern  bays  of  the  aisles ;  in  each  are  niches  for  lamps  or 

•  There  wa«  no  inscription  in  Weever's  time,  a.d.  1631. 
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stBtuettes.  The  aisles  themselves  were  probably  rebuilt  at 
the  same  period,  for  the  windows — two  on  each  side — are 
large  three-light  square-headed  windows,  of  14th  century 
character ;  and  there  are  portions  of  string  course  of  the 
same  date  in  the  exterior  work.  If  the  walls  were  rebuilt 
the  early  north  and  south  doors  were  (as  was  very  usual) 
preserved ;  they  have  round  arches  with  transition  mould- 
ings. The  clerestory  is  of  brick,  with  plain  Tudor-arched 
two-light  windows,  probably  of  the  same  date  as  the  tower. 
The  roof  is  a  rich  elaborate  open  roof,  perhaps  of  the  same 
period.  The  south  porch,  too,  is  of  brick,  of  tiie  same 
period. 

The  tower  arch  has  tall  circular  piers,  with  capitals  of 
the  same  character  and  date  as  those  of  the  nave ;  but  the 
arch  is  of  much  later  date,  and  the  tower  itself  is  a  rather 
fine  tall  brick  tower,  of  unusually  late  date.  The  west 
window  is  a  large  and  square-headed  five-light  window, 
with  arched  and  five-cusped  lights,  and  a  cornice  over  it, 
in  whose  hollow  are  set  badges  of  the  de  Yerea  Just  over 
this  window  is  a  stone,  upon  which  is  cut  the  inscription — 

ROBART.(*)RCH 
(t)  R  .   T  H  E   .   M  A 
S  T  E  R    .     WO  RKE 
MAN . TO . TH 
IS    .     STEPELL 
16     16 

There  are  several  old  grave  stones  bereft  of  their  brasses, 
both  in  the  chancel  and  nave. 

In  the  chancel  floor  are  two  grave  stones,  with  illegible 
inscriptions— one  near  the  door,  the  other  west  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford's  tomb;  and  one  in  the  N.W.  comer,  to  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  the  Eev.  J.  J.  Majendie,  formerly  Canon  of 
Windsor,  who  died  1818,  aged  80. 

In  the  nave,  is  a  mural  monument,  which  was  removed 
by  the  care  of  Peter  Muilman,  from  Allhallows  Church, 
on  London  Wall,  on  its  being  pulled  down  in  1766,  to  a 
refugee  member  of  the  Yan  HeUa  family.  The  inscription 
is  in  memory  of  ^'Daminici  Ab  Heila  ex  antiqua  apud 
Flandro$  equesiri  familiay^^  who  died  1608. 

♦  Query  A.  t  Query  E. 
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A  mural  monument  to  Daniel  Sandford,  Clerk,  Eector  of 
Mayesin  Kidware,  1779. 

A  pavement  slab  to  Ann,  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Bones, 
1776,  aged  36. 

Another  to  Rev.  Christopher  Langton,  1619. 

Another  to  Rev.  George  Caswall,  died  1807. 

Another  to  Peter  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  Doctors'  Commons, 
late  of  Halstead,  1799,  age  75. 

Another  in  middle  alley  of  nave,  nearly  concealed  by 
the  pews. 
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SECOND  GENEEAL  MEETING,  AT  CHELMSFORD, 
APRIL  19,  1852. 

JOHN  DI8NBT,  B»Q.,  PBXSIDENT,  US  THB  CHAIR. 

ANTIQUITIES,    &c.,    EXHIBITED. 

Mr.  Disney  exhibited  a  bell  found  at  Blackmore  Priory,  date  Rich.  III. 

Two  stag  bones,  found  12  feet  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  at  Ingatestone. 

Rev.  A.  Pearson  exhibited  an  ossuarium,  from  Rome. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts  exhibited  rubbings  of  Essex  Brasses ;  and  a  signet 
ring,  found  in  East  Ham  Church,  supposed  to  be  abbatial. 

Tracings  and  drawings  sent  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Birch,  of  Wiston,  relating  to 
the  discovery  of  a  semi-circular  apse,  and  several  coffin  stones,  in  Wiston 
Church. 

Rev.  F.  Lowe  exhibited  a  lithograph  of  the  spire  of  Lowth  Church, 
Lincolnshire.     (Presented  to  the  Society.) 

Mr.  Ashhurst  Majendie  exhibited  his  father's  description  of  the  Castle 
at  Hediugham.     (Presented.) 

Mr.  Albert  Way  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  seal  of  Tiltey  Abbey.  (Pre- 
sented.) 

Dr.  Duncan  exhibited  a  drawing  of  the  Colchester  Sphynx. 

A  collection  of  first  bronze  Roman  Coins  foimd  at  Colchester. 

A  collection  of  fibulsB,  bone  and  bronze  pins  and  ligpilsB,  found  in 
Colchester. 

Mr.  H.  W.  King  exhibited  a  portion  of  an  Antependium,  representing 
the  Crucifixion ;  15th  century. 

Drawings  of  recently  discovered  coffin  stones. 

Mr.  Chancellor  exhibited  Roman  fictile  ware,  from  Chelmsford  and 
Witham;  and  drawings  of  the  foimdations  recently  discovered  at 
Chelmsford. 

Mr.  G.  Buckler  exhibited  drawings  relating  to  frescoes  in  the 
restorations  in  and  about  East  Ham  Church. 

Mr.  Meggy  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  Morant's  Easex^ 
illustrated  by  300  engravings ;  and  a  large  paper  copy  (presented  to  the 
Society)  of  his  re-print  of  Morant. 

Dr.  Bell  exhibited  drawings  of  the  Colchester  and  Thorda  Sphynxes. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Charles  Gray 
Bound,  Esq.,  for  his  offer  of  the  Castle,  at  Colchester,  for 
the  Museum  of  the  Society. 
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PAPERS    AND     COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr.  Chancellor  read  a  paper  on  recent  discoveries  of  Roman  founda- 
tions in  Chelmsford.     fSee  page  69. J 

Mr.  H.  W.  King  read  some  extracts  from  some  ancient  wills  relating 
to  Essex. 

Mr.  G.  Buckler  read  a  description  of  the  frescoes  in  East  Ham  Church. 
(Seepage  72 J 

Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts  read  extracts  from  a  MS.  of  the  time  of  James  II. 
(Seepage  117.  J 

Dr.  Bell  read  a  paper  on  the  Sphynx  found  at  Colchester.  (See  page  64 
for  his  condensed  accotmLJ 


PLACES    VISITED. 
The  Museum  and  Church  of  Chelmsford. 
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THIKD    GENERAL    MEETING,    AT    CASTLE 
HEDINGHAM,  JULY  21,  1853. 

J.   DISNET,  ESQ.,  IN  TBB  CHAIB. 

Excavations  had  been  made  around  the  Keep  of  the 
Castle,  by  Sir  T.  B.  Beevor,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Harrod,  of 
Norwich,  the  results  of  which  will  be  published  in  a  future 
volume. 

ANTIQUITIES,     &c.,    EXHIBITED. 

Mr.  Almack,  of  Melford,  laid  upon  the  table  the  following  very  inter- 
esting documents : — 

Grant  of  Rolnesmede,  in  Navestock,  Essex,  dated  46th  Edward  III., 
1S71. 

1588. — An  original  rental  of  the  lands  in  PauPs  Belchamp,  Essex, 
due  for  one  half-year,  at  Michaelmas,  to  Margaret  and  Mary  Golding, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William  Golding,  Esq.  They  appear  to  have 
been  nieces  to  Margaret  Golding,  who  married  John  16th  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Grant  of  lands  in  Chester,  from  Mabella,  widow  of  Peter  de  Thornton, 
to  Robert  Camarro.  This  deed  is  without  date,  as  was  xisual  at  an  early 
period,  when  an  approximation  to  the  date  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
the  name  of  the  attesting  witnesses. 

14th  May,  1636,  conveyance  of  property,  in  Maldon,  from  Sir  Simon 
D'Ewes,  the  distinguished  antiquary,  and  Anne,  his  wife,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  William  Clapton,  Knt. 

7th  February,  1472, 13th  Edward  IV.,  conveyance  of  land,  at  Henham, 
Essex,  by  Thomas  Long  and  John  Aylward,  to  Thomas  atte  Mcde,  John 
Coke,  Rector  of  Chickney,  Dioniss  Leventhorpe  and  John  Wright,  sen. 

23rd  April,  1604,  feoffment  to  Henry  Gent,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Gent; 
Henry  Gent  was  Sheriff  of  Essex,  1639.  One  of  the  attesting  witnesses 
was  his  brother  Vere  Gent,  named,  no  doubt,  after  his  father's  patron. 

This  deed  is  sealed  with  the  arms  of  the  attesting  witnesses,  **  Thomas 
Felton,''  of  an  ancient  family  known  to  history. 

Mr.  Majendie  exhibited  a  collection  of  published  and  unpublished 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  Hedingham  Castle. 

Drawings  of  the  de  Vere  monuments  at  Colne  Priory,  by  Mr.  Parish. 

Rubbing  of  a  "Brass"  of  one  of  the  Countesses  Oxford. 

Mr.  Ghirdon-Rebow  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a  carving,  by  G.  Gibbings, 
in  his  possession.  Subject:  Martyrdom  of  Stephen.  (Parish,  of  Col- 
chester, artist.) 
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Mr.  Harrod  exhibited  drawings  of  Cambridge,  Norwich  and  Riaing 
Castles. 

Dr.  Duncan  exhibited  a  silver  seal  of  one  of  the  Archer  family,  found 
at  Rivenhall.     Sent  by  Mr.  Harris,  of  Braintree. 

Roman  sepulchral  remains,  lately  discovered  in  Colchester. 

An  unguentarium,  found  with  a  coin  of  Faustina,  imdemeath  a  tesse- 
lated  pavement  in  Colchester. 

Casts  of  the  seals  relating  to  St.  John's  Abbey,  Colchester. 

Drawing,  by  Parish,  of  the  Gatehouse  of  St.  John's  Abbey. 

Drawings,  by  himself,  of  the  mouldings  buUt  up  in  the  rubble  and 
facing  of  the  modem  Abbey  Wall. 

Mr.  Buckler  exhibited  plans  and  drawings  of  Maplestead  Church, 
Essex;  Temple  Church,  London;  the  Sepulchre  Church,  Cambridge; 
and  the  Sepulchre  Church,  Northampton. 

PAPERS    AND     COMMUNICATIONS. 

Professor  Marsden  read  extracts  from  a  MS.  found  in  the  Castle 
Library,  Colchester,  relating  to  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes. 

Mr.  Majendie  read  a  paper  on  Hedingham  Castle.     (See  page  75, J 

Mr.  Almack  read  a  paper  on  the  de  Veres.     fSee  page  83. y 

Mr.  Harrod  explained  the  objects  of  interest  around  and  within 
Hedingham  Castle. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Neville  contributed  a  paper  on  Infimt  Urn  BuriaL  (See 
page  S9J 

Dr.  Duncan  contributed  a  paper  on   St.  John's  Abbey,  Colchester. 

Mr.  Buckler  read  a  paper  on  the  Roimd  Churches.     ^See  page  1  lO.y 


PLACES      VLSITED 

Hedinghanj^astle. 

Hedingham  Church. 

Little  Maplestead  Chiurch. 
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LIST    OF    EOMAN    POTTERS'    NAMES 


UPON   8AMIAN   WARE 

NOW   IN   THE   COLLECTION   OF   THE   HON.    R.    C.    NEVILLE, 

AT  AUDLEY   END. 


I  CANNOT  communicate  the  subjoined  list  of  Boman  potter's 
names,  without  prefacing  it  with  a  few  remarks  on  them,  as 
well  as  the  subject  in  general.  However  trivial  it  may 
appear  at  first  sight,  upon  mature  consideration  it  will  be 
found  replete  with  interest,  for  the  investigations  of  kindred 
societies  to  our  own,  have  been  so  successful  in  elucidating 
the  history  of  the  past,  by  an  examination  and  comparison 
of  ancient  relics,  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  arts, 
customs,  and  lives  of  former  nations,  that  the  name  even  of 
a  humble  potter  inscribed  upon  his  own  ware,  in  large 
Boman  capitals,  cannot  be  read  without  inspiring  a  certain 
feeling  of  reverence,  and  suggesting  to  the  mind  of  the 
Archeeologist  the  question,  whether  after  the  lapse  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  centuries,  the  names  of  Spode, 
Wedgwood,  and  other  modem  artificers  will  be  perpetuated 
in  like  maimer, — ^I  trow  not.  But  in  the  East,  on  the  shores 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  these 
names  bave  a  higher  interest,  and  are  literally  of  historical 
value,  since  they  are  there  found  upon  the  handles  of  diotae 
in  great  numbers,  and  denote  not  only  the  title  of  the 
&bricator,  but  that  of  the  principal  magistrate  of  the  city 
or  state  to  which  they  belong ;  and  to  these  is  sometimes 
added  the  month  in  which  they  were  made,  so  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  each  individual 
manufacture.  But  this  applies  especially  to  the  above 
named  localities,  and  appertains  ratiier  to  the  annals  of 
Greece  than  of  Bome.  ^e  Bomans  do  not  appear  to  have 
adopted  a  similar  plan,  although  the  names  of  their  potters 
sometimes  appear  on  the  handles  of  amphorae ;  unless  they 
VOL.  I. — ^Part  2.  b 
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belong  to  a  particular  legion  they  have  no  reference  to  any 
but  the  maker :  on  the  large  dishes  known  as  mortaria,  they 
are  found  in  considerable  numbers,  but  in  general  they  are 
confined  to  the  superior  description  of  fine  red  glazed  earth- 
enware, called  Samian.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  makers 
were  ashamed  to  affix  their  names  to  wares  of  an  inferior 
class,  for  an  example  of  the  genuine  Samian  vessels  is  seldom 
met  with,  on  which  the  potter  has  not  imprinted  his  name 
or  stamp ;  for  they  used  often  a  certain  symbol  to  designate 
their  own  handiwork  as  well  as  letters,  or  in  their  place. 
A  good  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  number  of  plain 
Samian  ware  dishes,  ornamented  with  an  ivy-leaf  border, 
which  have  invariably  no  other  potter's  mark  upon  them. 
Several  of  them  appear  in  my  collection,  and  I  have  besides 
some  examples  of  a  diflferent  form ;  one  is  engraved  below, 
and  is  stamped  upon  a  plain  red  dish,  foimd  in  one  of  the 
Eoman  tumuli,  at  Thomborough,  Bucks,  opened  in  1839, 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  another  also  engraved  below, 
is  in  the  form  of  the  Eoman  figure  ten  multiplied ;  and  a 
third,  in  the  form  of  an  eight ;  while  a  fourth,  is  composed 
of  simple  concentric  circles  about  the  diameter  of  a  four- 
penny-pieoe.  But  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule : 
the  most  usual  form  is  the  name  of  the  maker  in  the  nomi- 
native case,  alone  sometimes,  like  minna:  or  tittivs: 
sometimes  with  the  verb,  as  roppvs.fe.  or  f.  for  fecit 
made :  but  the  most  common  is  the  genitive  case  alone,  as 
siLVANi:  or  followed  by  o.  or  off:  for  officin&:  from 
the  work-shop,  and  sometimes  indeed  the  off:  precedes 
the  name,  as  of:  lvpini:  the  genitive  is  also  as  frequent- 
ly followed  by  M  or  M  A  for  manu,  signifying  by  the  hand, 

as  CERE  ALL  M  whilc  Ukc   PRISCILI.MANV:  Or  M088I. 

man:  in  the  list  below,  this  form  is  often  printed  at  fiill 
length-  The  following  anecdote  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest 
whUe  upon  this  subject,  illustrating  the  errors  into  which 
antiquaries  of  the  old  school  have  been  unwittingly  led, 
but  which  have  happily  been  dispelled  by  more  recent 
researches,  and  as  it  happened  to  myself  I  can  vouch  for  its 
accuracy.  A  late  academical  dignitary  was  displaying  to 
me  a  number  of  Eoman  vessels  discovered  in  a  burying 
groimd,  in  Cambridgeshire.  "  They  are  rendered  more  in- 
teresting" he  remarked,  "for  you  see  we  can  identify  the 
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names  of  the  deceased  tenants  of  the  tomb :  for  we  have 
M  and  ha:  as  well  as  many  f's,"  and  I  found  that  my 
Mend  had  interpreted  them  literally  as  m  .  for  mater  and 
p  for  Filius  or  Filia,  the  mothers  and  sons  or  daughters  of 
such  and  such  a  one:  he  might  have  suggested  the  m a^ s 
were  graduates  of  the  University  as  well^ 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  form  of  lettering,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  describe  the  part  of  the  vessel  on  which  the 
stamp  is  to  be  looked  for.  On  all  plain  Samian  ware  dishes 
or  basons,  the  name  is  upon  the  outside  or  inside  of  the 
bottom,  but  upon  the  richly  embossed  or  ornamented  bowls 
it  is  always  either  between  the  top  of  the  pattern  and  the 
rim,  or  the  lower  border  and  the  base  of  the  vessel  Occa- 
sionally too  on  this  sort  of  pottery,  the  letters  are  introduced 
in  the  pattern  of  a  fanciful  shape,  and  sometimes  they  are 
inverted  as  in  xAiiiiii*  in  my  Museum;  and  this  formis 
also  met  with  as  a  sort  of  cypher  on  the  plain  vases :  not 
unfrequently  Greek  characters  are  introduced  into  the  words, 
as  well  as  many  of  .nondescript  form:  some  of  these  have 
been  successfully  imitated  by  Mr.  Yoimgman,  and  in  types 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  appear  in  tiie  lii^t  below. 
With  regard  to  the  list  itself,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
that  with  two  or  tiiree  exceptions  also  from  Essex,  the 
names  are  at  the  present  time  in  my  collection,  upon  entire 
ware  or  broken  portions,  and  were  originally  discovered  at 
Chesterford,  Bartlow,  Hadstock,  or  Arkesden,  in  this  County, 
thus  folly  establishing  a  claim  for  a  place  in  the  Essex 
Archeeological  Journal.  I  conclude  by  remarking  that  all 
not  otherwise  designated,  come  from  Chesterford.  There 
are  117  in  all  deciphered,  and  a  great  number  remain  still 
in  my  possession,  which  have  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts 
to  read  them  rightly. 


EICHAED    a    NEVILLE. 


July  ISth,  1857. 
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[All  not  marked  to  the  contrary  from  ChesterforcL] 


ACAPAF 

L*^N*/^Q3VI  ...   A  fec-sinule  of  this  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the 

Archaeo.  Institute.    Vol.  11. 
ALBVCI In  the  list  of  Potters'  stamps  from  Chesterford,  in 

the  Journal ;  two  of  these. 

ALBVCIANI    ... 

ALBV]M    The  fifth  letter  donbtfiil.^parently  half  an  N. 

AND  . .  N-I'M    ...  As  printed,  perhaps  AKDORNI  or  ERNI. 
ANDEENI-M: ... 
ASIATICI-M    ...  Doubtfiii. 

AinjAmM  ... 

AYENTINI'M  ...   On  embossed  ware  between  pattern  and  bottom. 

AVITIM  

BANOLVCCI   ... 

BELINICCI 

BELSVSF:    

BONOXTS-P  ... 
CARATEDO  ... 
CARETI    

CABSVSCA  ...    ) 

rASSIVSP  A         }    ^^  ^^^  names  very  dear  with  and  without  the  L 

CEC:      

CELSICa^'M  The  last  letter  perh^  for  ANL    Fac-sinule  given 

in  Institute  Journal. 
CENSOBINI      ...  In  the  pattern  on  a  fragment  of  embossed  bowl. 
CEEIALI'M The  first  letter  broten, 

cmrvsM  

CINTVSMVS     ...   On  an  embossed  bowl  between  the  lim  and  pattern. 
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CINTVSSA   

CONATI-  

CONATIVS  

CONNEETI-M  . . .   Given  in  Institute  Journal  as  for  COBNERTL    The 
two  N's  are  distinct. 

CVNO  •  •  CI  or  CL  Thus  given  in  Arch«ological  Institute  Journal,  Vol. 

II.    Found  at  Arkesden. 
CVNOPVS:FEC: 

DESTERF    

DlVlCA     This  name  is  perfect. 

DIVICATVS      ... 

DO  I   ICCI In  a  pattern  on  embossed  ware.    DOIVICCVS  is 

V  given  in  Mr.]  Wright's  list  of  names  in  the  Celt, 

the  y  below  and  between  the  Fs. 

DVOCIS    

DETPPmi    

GIINI     Imperfect :  probably  for  GENL    From  Bartlow. 

GEMINP 

GEMINI'P     Both  this  and  preceding  appear  perfect 

GENITOEP     ... 
GEAATVS-F    ... 

HABIUS-F  

HABILISM 

INY'  •  •         Sic :  in  a  pattern  on  an  embossed  fragment. 

lAlirVAKIS  

IWENIM-  

IVS--I--MA  ...  Perhaps IVSTI. 

OPLVPINI 

MACCVS 

MAOIEV- 

MACMAia-     ... 

MACEINVB First  and  second  letter  united. 

MAIOIBIM     ... 
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MALIVKN    

MANNA    '     ■ 

MARCVSF  

MAECI'MA:     ... 

MARTTALTS :  ...  This  name  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cocks,  of 
Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  near  which  place  it  was 
found. 

MARTI'M From  Bartlow. 

MASCVLVS This  is  in  the  collection  of  William  F.  Maitland,  Esq. 

at  Stansted,  where  it  was  found  on  his  property. 

MICCI   

MINNA-    ..: 

MINVLIM   

OF'MONTI    Found  at  Welwyn.  A  fiu; -simile  in  Institute  Journal. 

MOSSI-MAN     ... 

MOS"*    Fragmentary. 

MY      In  letters  three-fourths  of  an  inch  leng,  in  fragmen- 
tary embossed  pattern. 
MVX'TYLLI     ...   On  an  embossed  bowl  between  rim  and  pattern. 
NA/IILIANI    ... 

NAssrs-F    

NASSO  From  Welwyn,  Herts. ;  the  first  letter  doubtful. 

OSBIMACA 

OSBV      ., Imperfect. 

FA       Fragmentary. 

FACDEB'NI The  third  letter  joined  to  the  fourth  D  has  the 

appearance  of  an  Omega. 

FATEICI  

FAVAArM     ...   The  fourth  and  fifth  letters  are  smaU  Greek  Lambda's. 
FANLIANIO: 

OF'FONTI:    This  name  also  belongs  to  Mr.  Cocks,  of  Hatfield, 

and  was  found  with  ^lARTIALIS. 
FRIMANI     
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PRISCILI-MANV  On  the  side  of  a  plain  bowl.  The  same  with  two 
L's  is  given  by  the  Abbd  Cochet  as  found  in 
Normandy. 

QVINT:IANI:M    Probably  Quintaiani. 

QVC    The  last  letter  possibly  0,  but  QVC  is  given  in 

Mr.  Wright's  List. 

EIIGALISO ForRegalis. 

EIIOGENIM   ... 

EOMANIM 

EOPPVS--FE...   From  Hadstock. 

SABINrM     Two  of  these. 

8ACIIEF ForSacer. 

SACEILIM  

SACROT-MS 
SAVENINIOF 

8C0PLIM    

SECVTTDINI     ... 

SECVNDI     

OFSECVNDI   ... 
SENIMSFE:    ... 

SENILA    

SEAEKI-F      For  Sev.  the  third  letter  V  inverted. 

SIIVIEIF SevCTi. 

SIIXTVS    ForSEXTVS. 

SILVANI 

OF-SVLPICI     ... 

SOLINIOF  

TAVEICIF  

OF-TEET   Found  in  London. 

TEEETIVS-FE...   Doubtful. 

TITTIVS-  

TITVEONIS-    ... 

lAiniNI  ^^  inverted  letters  in  pattern  on  embossed  ware. 
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VN  VS'F     A  fac-simile  is  given  in  Institute  Journal,  Vol.  11. 

VENIM    

VEN  VIO-FI     Sic :  there  are  two  of  these  exceedingly  dear  as  given 

with  the  terminal  R  reversed. 

VICAEVS 

VICTOEI-M  Two  examples  of  Uiis. 

VIRTVS-F     Doubtful. 

VIIIV   

Compare  a  mark  found  at  Caerieon — ^^V^^^^ — 
^iJOCSS  Lee,  Roman  Buildmg,  pL  2,  fig.  5. 

Found  on  a  bowl  at  Foxcote,  Bucks,  1839.     There 
[f^^f^^  is  besides  a  mark  of  two  plain  line  curcles  one 

within  the  other  on  the  bottom  of  a  bowl  from 
Chesterford,  with  a  dozen  other  names  which 
are  illegible. 
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NOTICES    OP    SOME    ANCIElsrr  WILLS   OP   IN- 
HABITANTS OP  THE  COUNTY  OP  ESSEX. 

BT  H.  V.   KINO,   ESQ. 

(BMd  at  the  OMfuJbrd  M^UrngJ 

Those  antiquaries  who  have  devoted  themselves  more 
especially  to  heraldic  and  genealogical  researches^  and  to 
the  investigation  of  the  descent  of  estates,  have  often,  I 
believe,  felt  a  difficulty,  on  occasions  like  the  present,  in 
submitting  a  paper  on  this  branch  of  archaeology ;  as  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  mere  recital  of  a  &mily 
pedigree,  or  the  history  of  the  descent  of  an  estate,  can 
prove  very  interesting  even  to  the  most  ardent  antiquaries. 
However  valuable  and  necessary  such  researches  may  be,  the 
materials  collected,  are  ordinarily  better  adapted  for  insertion 
in  the  pages  of  a  county  history,  than  to  form  the  subject 
of  a  public  discourse.  But  there  are  some  documents  con- 
nected with  family  and  territorial  history,  which  I  am  anxious 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the  Essex 
ArchfiBological  Society,  namely,  the  wills  of  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  this  county.  We  have  stated  in  our  Prospectus 
that  the  primary  object  of  the  formation  of  this  Society  is — 
the  gradual  completion  of  the  county  history.  The  prose- 
cution of  researches  into  every  branch  of  archseology  is,  of 
course,  conducive  to  this  end.  But  I  am  now  speakmg  with 
especial  reference  to  the  family  and  territorial  history  of  the 
county.  Those  who  are  in  any  degree  conversant  with  this 
subject,  will  attest  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  less  difficult 
to  trace  the  descent  of  a  family  or  an  estate,  it  may  almost 
be  said  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
than  from  that  time  to  our  own.  Since  the  abolition  of  the 
"  Inquisitiones  post  mortem,"  and  the  Heraldic  Visitations 
of  the  counties  of  the  17th  century,  we  possess  no  means 
of  deducing  the  descent  of  a  family  or  an  estate  (except 
where  the  owners  can  famish  materials  from  their  own 
archives),  unless  by  reference  to  the  wills  preserved  in  the 
London  and  County  Begistries. 
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Now  from  these  rich  repositories  of  archaBological  infor- 
mation,  we  are  virtually  excluded,  iaasmuch  as  it  would 
exhaust  all  the  funds  of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society,  in 
making  the  requisite  researches  for  the  completion  of  the 
history  of  the  Himdred  in  which  we  are  now  assembled. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  these  introductory  observations  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting,  with  the  hope  that  Societies  formed 
for  prosecuting  researches  into  the  History,  Arts  and 
Monuments  of  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  will  exercise 
an  influence  which  shall  ultimately  impress  upon  the 
Legislature  the  desirability  of  affording,  at  least  to  such 
associations  as  these,  inexpensive  means  of  pursuing  en- 
quiries, having  for  their  sole  object,  the  elucidation  of  the 
early  history  of  this  country. 

Independently  of  the  evidence  contained  in  ancient  wills, 
in  relation  to  genealogy  and  landed  property,  they  furnish 
us  with  most  valuable  information  regarding  the  state  of 
society,  at  various  early  periods — the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  age — ^the  style  m  which  the  residences  of  different 
classes  of  persons  were  furnished—and  the  articles  and 
appliances  of  domestic  use.  Sometimes  they  may  be  found 
to  fix  precisely  the  date  of  the  restoration  of  a  church — the 
building  of  an  aisle — the  foundation  of  a  chantry— or  the 
construction  of  a  tomb,  facts  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
we  possess  but  little  documentary  evidence  on  these  points. 
For  although  the  architect  and  ecclesiologist  can  determine, 
with  general  accuracy,  the  dates  of  different  portions  of  an 
ecclesiastical  edifice,  it  is  always  more  satisfactory,  positively, 
to  confirm  their  opinions,  as  well  as  interesting  to  identify 
the  founders  and  benefactors.  Various  other  information 
may  be  deduced  from  wills,  which  will  readily  suggest  itself 
to  every  archeeologist ;  audit  seems  needless  to  dwell  longer 
upon  a  subject,  tiie  importance  of  which  must  be  fully 
recognized.  During  the  examination  and  perusal  of  numer- 
ous ancient  manuscripts  relating  to  this  county,  I  have  met 
with  several  wills  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  by  any  means  the  most  interesting  which 
are  in  existence,  though  they  are  the  only  ones  which  have 
been  readily  accessible  to  me.  From  these  I  have  made 
such  extracts  as  appear  to  be  of  most  interest;  omitting,  for 
reasons  stated  at  the  commencement,  such  matters  as  relate 
exclusively  to  the  bequest  of  landed  property.    ^         . 
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The  first  which  I  propose  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
Society  is  the  will  of  Thomas  Marler,  of  Kelvedon,  dated 
1474,  by  which  he  founds  an  obit  in  the  Church  of  that 
parish.  The  family  was  for  some  time  seated  at  Kelyedon, 
and  several  members  lie  interred  in  the  Church.  Morant 
tells  us  ^^  that  John  Marler  gave  two  Uttle  houses  and  one 
"  acre  of  meadow  called  Broadmead,  to  the  maintenance  of 
^^  two  almshouses  and  a  common  well.  He  also  founded 
*' three  obits  in  this  church,  as  did  Thomas  Marler  one. 
^^  Fart  of  the  endowment  of  the  last,  was  a  house  in  the 
^^  street  called  the  Hermitage."  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  this 
is  the  only  allusion  to  these  obits,  and  of  the  foundation  of 
the  last  a  very  circumstantial  account  is  contained  in  the 
will  of  Thomas  Marler,  a  portion  of  which  I  will  now  read. 

The  yi  daye  of  Aprill  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  one  thousand  fbwer 
hundred  three  score  and  fourteen.  I  Thomas  Marler  of  Kelvedon 
in  the  dioc.  of  London,  Gentleman,  beinge  in  goode  and  hole  mynde, 
dredynge  the  hower  of  death  for  to  come,  make  my  testament  conoeminge 
my  laste  will  intended.  Firste.  I  bequeathe  and  comende  my  sowle  to 
AUmightie  God,  to  our  ladye  Sainte  Marie,  and  to  all  the  hoUie  companie 
of  heaven.  My  bodye  to  be  buryed  before  the  crucifix  in  the  parish 
churche  of  Kelyedon,  beside  the  sepulchre  of  my  freendes.  Allso  I 
bequeathe  to  the  High  Aulter  in  recompensynge  of  my  tithes  oblected  or 
negligentlie  w^drawen,  x*.  Allso  I  bequeath  to  the  owlde  werke  of 
S.  Powles  in  London,  iij*  &  iv^.  Allso  I  bequeath  to  the  parish  church 
of  Kelvedon  aforesaid  for  breakinge  my  ground  vi*  k  %^.  Allso  I  bequeath 
to  the  making  of  a  new  tabernacle  for  our  ladye  in  the  chauncell  xx*. 
Allso  I  bequeath  to  the  makinge  of  the  botras  on  the  south  side  of  the 
churche  next  to  the  chauncell  dore  xx*. 

I  hoped  we  might  have  been  able  to  identify  this  buttress, 
and  perhaps  some  other  work  executed  at  the  same  time ; 
but,  unfortunately,  on  enquiry  it  has  been  found  that  some 
extensive  repairs  having  been  required  on  this  side  of  the 
Church,  there  is  none  of  the  old  work  remaining.  After 
some  bequests  to  his  god-children,  the  testator  proceeds 
with  the  following  directions  for  founding  his  obit : — 

AUso  I  geye  and  assigne  my  tenemente  with  a  curtilage  lyinge  in  Eel- 
Tedon,  between  a  tenemente  of  Willm  Maynarde  on  the  est  parte,  and  a 
tenemente  of  myne  on  the  weste  parte,  and  it  was  sometyme  Richard 
Camwells,  the  w^  curtilage  is  w^  a  smith  forge,  and  now  occupied  by 
James  BiUe  with  my  stuffe  belonginge  to  the  shope  ;  the  w^  stuffe  I  will 
that  it  continewe  still  w**'  the  same  curtilage  for  ev*more ;  for  the  w** 
tenemente  and  curtilage  I  paye  to  the  lorde  by  yeare  for  rent  10*^  and 
for  which  tenemente  and  curtilage  I  will  desire  the  monke  buyliff  of  licence 
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to  patt  the  aaide  tenemente  and  curtilage  into  the  rule  and  goTernance 
of  size  Bufficiente  men  in  the  atede  or  feoffees,  to  th^intent  as  now  fol« 
loweth, — ^that  is  to  wyte,  for  to  kepe  with  an  obite  ones  in  the  yeare  in 
the  churche  of  Kelvedon  for  ev'more,  ffor  the  soules  of  me  the  said 
Thomas  Marler,  and  Elizabeth  my  wyff,  and  for  John  Marler  the  second, 
and  Alice  his  wyff,  and  for  all  their  children,  w^  all  christen  soules,  under 
this  forme.  That  is  to  wite,  for  the  Vicar  there  for  the  beede  role  kepte 
dulye,  and  for  dirige  to  be  said  with  note  on  the  morrowe  for  all  the 
Boules  above  said,  ij*.  AIlso  to  the  church  clarke  singinge  at  dirige  andmasse 
ii\j^  and  all  other  prestes  and  clarkes  beinse  there  and  helpinge  at  dirige 
and  masse  with  note,  to  be  rewarded  by  the  discression  of  my  feoffees.  Allso 
the  sexton  there  doinge  his  office  for  the  same  terme  j^.  Allso  I  assigne 
two  poundes  and  a  haJfe  of  wex  to  bume  abowte  the  herse  at  the  same 
dirige  and  masse,  and  the  overplus  thereoff  that  shall  leave  after  masse  to 
kepe  one  taper  buminge  before  our  Ladye  in  the  chauncell,  all  the  yeare 
after,  duringe  the  time  of  divine  service.  Allso  to  the  poure  people 
within  the  same  towne  dwellinge,  everye  yeare  uppon  y*  same  obite, 
ill*  iv^  and  as  for  breade  and  ale  that  sh^  be  spente  tn  the  church  i^ter 
diritfc,  with  all  other  thinge  that  shall  be  nedeful  for  the  saide  obite^  to 
be  aooD.  by  the  discression  of  my  feoffees  of  the  saide  tenement  and  cur- 
tilage, after  that  the  ferme  thereof  will  strecht,  painge  the  lordes  rent, 
and  kepinge  due  and  sufficient  reparacons,  by  the  ov'sighte  and  counseU 
cf  the  monk  bailif  of  Westemestre  that  tyme  beinge,  and  seinge  thes 
P'myses  su%dentlve  done,  that  it  continewe  for  ev'more.  I  unll  that 
he  shall  have  for  ius  laboure  z*  to  be  paide  by  the  hands  of  myne 
exeent". 

AUso  I  will  desire  and  praye  the  said  monke  Bailif  that  for  the  time 
shalbe  that  he  yearlye  take  a  newe  and  accompte  of  two  of  the  said  feoffes 
in  the  same  tenement  and  curtilage  for  the  same  obite  at  the  Court  holde 
at  Eelvedon  about  the  ffeaste  of  Mary  Magdalen  having  for  his  labour  xij** 
for  a  gallon  of  wine.  Allso  I  will  that  the  Highe  Steworde  beinge  their 
at  the  same  courte,  and  helpinge  to  the  same  accompte  shall  have  for  his 
laboure  vi*^  for  a  bottell  of  wyne.  And  if  the  High  Steward  be  not  ther 
at  the  courte  to  helpe  to  the  same  accompt,  then  I  will  that  the  said 
vi"*  that  he  should  have  for  wyne  be  disposed  and  delte  amonge  the  poore 
people  of  the  same  towne  dwellinge  by  the  discression  of  the  same  monke 
baylif  as  often  as  it  shall  fortune  the  High  Steward  to  be  absent  at  that 
court.  Allso  I  will  that  the  Under  Steward  being  there,  shall  have  for 
his  labour  to  entre  and  write  the  same  accompt  iv^.  And  yf  it  shall  for- 
tune the  said  vi  men  to  decease,  so  that  there  be  but  two  of  them  lyvinge, 
I  will  that  they  towe  make  a  surrender  into  the  lordes  handes  of  the  same 
t*mte  and  curtilage,  so  that  a  newe  estate  be  made  to  other  vi  men  at  the 
discression  of  the  monke  baylif,  with  iv  of  his  tennantes,  suche  as  he  will 
take  to  him,  to  thHntente  in  p'forminge  of  the  said  obite  for  ev'more. 
And  I  also  will  that  the  said  monke  baylif  shall  reward  the  said  ij  ac- 
comptants  for  their  laboure  and  busines,  the  which  Rewarde,  with  all 
other  Rewardes  and  charges  above  rehersed,  I  will  that  they  shall  growe 
yearly  and  be  paid  of  the  saide  ten'mte  and  curtilage,  except  this  which 
I  have  assigned  to  be  paide  to  the  monke  baylif  by  the  hands  of  my 
exeout"  for  his  benevolence  and  labour,  in  p'forminge  of  the  saide  obite. 

And  the  overplus  of  the  revenewes  of  the  said  Tenements  and  Curtilage 
all  charges  answered  and  paide,  I  will  that  it  Remayne  and  be  delyvered 
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yerely  to  th'oner  and  worshippe  of  godde  and  of  our  ladye,  and  to  the 
profite  of  the  churche  of  Kelvedon,  jncontinente  after  the  saide  accompte. 

The  testator  next  proceeds  to  devise  his  lands  and  tene- 
ments lying  in  Kelvedon  and  Bivenhall ;  some  to  his  wife 
for  her  life,  and  the  rest  to  her  dnring  the  nonage  of  his 
son  Stephen,  and  ultimately  the  whole  to  go  to  his  son. 
But  in  default  of  heirs  male  of  Stephen  Marler,  then  all  his 
estates  were  to 

"Remayne  hole  to  the  p'ish  churche  of  Eelyedon  for  ev'more/'  to 
the  intent  '^  that  eVye  in  years  therbe  an  honest  and  well-disposed  prest 
hired  to  singe  by  the  hole  yere  in  the  church  of  Kelvedon,  for  the  soules 
of  me  the  said  Thomas  Marler,  and  Elizabeth  my  wyfT,  John  Marler  the 
second  and  Alice  his  wife,  John  Marler  the  thirde  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
my  father  and  mother,  with  all  xten  soules,  he  havinge  for  his  wages  for 
th'ole  yere  z  markes  ;  and  th'  overplus  of  the  same  entrest  too  gathered 
within  the  said  same  three  yeres,  above  all  costes  and  chaises,  I  will  it  be 
pat  and  delyvered  to  the  use  and  profite  of  Kelvedon  church  for  to  by 
therew^  such  a  Jewell  or  ornament  to  the  church  as  that  money  will  reche 
to,  and  no  coste  to  the  pysh,  save  that  the  value  may  be  knowne  to  the 
pyshe,  and  whose  gyite  it  is." 

There  are  very  lengthy  and  elaborate  directions  for  the 
management  of  the  estate  (in  the  event  of  its  falling  to  the 
Church  of  Kelvedon),  in  which  the  testator  seems  to  have 
provided  for  every  contingency.  There  are  also  provisions 
for  rewarding  the  High  Steward,  Deputy  Steward,  and 
accountants,  for  their  services ;  and,  in  case  of  their  absence, 
their  reward  were  to  be  "  deled  among  the  poure  of  the 
same  towne  dwelling.'^    The  testator  concludes  thus — 

^'The  residewe  of  all  my  goods  and  catteUs  not  bequealihed  and 
assignede,  in  whose  hands  that  they  be  founde,  I  give  and  bequethe  to 
myne  execute  to  bury  my  bodye,  to  pay  my  debtes,  to  fullfill  this  my 
laste  will  and  testamente,  and  to  dispose  for  the  wealthe  of  my  soule  as 
they  se  mooste  worshippe  and  pleasure  to  Godde,  and  moste  profite  to 
my  sowle.  Whome  I  ordaine  and  make,  Elizabeth  my  wyff,  Willm 
Weston  oetezen  and  mercer  of  London,  and  John  Charter  of  Colchestre 
fiyshmonsre.  In  witnesse  and  recorde  of  Sir  Kicharde  Norfolke,  vicare 
of  Kelvedon,  Walter  Draper  of  Aldham,  Willm  Strutte  of  Kelvedon,, 
John  Gierke,  John  Barrie  and  other." 

This  will  was  proved  before  the  official  of  the  Archdeacon 
of  Colchester  at  Coggeshall,  11th  July,  1494. 
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The  next  I  shall' proceed  to  notice,  is  the  will  of  a  person 
of  humbler  grade  of  life.  John  Creke,  the  weller,  of  Hock- 
ley, in  the  Hundred  of  Eochford.  What  a  ^  weller '  was  I 
should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  determine,  did  not  the  will 
afford  a  clue  to  the  signification.    The  testator  commences : — 

In  the  name  of  (rod  Amen.  The  2S  daye  of  the  monthe  Marche, 
in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  God  1547.  I  John  Creke  of  Hockley  in 
the  County  of  Essex,  beinge  of  parfitt  mjnde  and  memorie,  make  and 
ordeigne  Uiis  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  forme  followinge. 
Firste  I  betake  my  soule  to  the  m'cye  of  Allmightie  God,  and  my  bodie  to 
be  buried  in  Cristen  burial.  Item  I  geve  to  the  High  Aulter  of  Hockley 
ds.  4d.,  and  to  the  same  cherche  68.  8d. 

There  is  here,  you  will  observe,  no  commendation  of  the 
soul  to  our  Lady  and  the  Holy  Company  of  Heaven,  as  was 
usually  the  case  in  ante-Reformation  wiUs ;  yet  the  custom- 
ary bequest  to  the  High  Altar  is  retained.  Mass  continued 
to  be  celebrated  up  to  this  time.  It  was  not  till  November, 
1547,  that  Parliament  met,  and  commenced  a  further  re- 
formation of  the  services,  and  about  the  middle  of  1548  the 
first  Common  Prayer-book  in  English  was  completed,  and 
substituted  for  the  Latin  Missal    The  testator  continues: — 

Item,  I  geve  to  Thomas  Creke  my  sone,  my  saltcote  and  four  ledds 
belonging  to  the  said  salthouse,  with  all  other  implements  as  a  '  weller  * 
should  have,  but  no  salle. 

John  Creke  was  evidently  a  manufacturer  of  salt,  which 
the  term  ^  weller '  seems  to  signify.  I  have  not  found  this 
word  in  any  glossary  of  ancient,  modem,  or  provincial 
words,  but  conclude  it  was  one  of  the  latter.  The  leads 
are  obviously  the  pans  in  which  the  seawater  underwent 
the  process  of  evaporation,  and  this  manufacture  was  a  very 
important  branch  of  industry  during  the  middle  ages.  Salt 
was  not  found  in  a  fossil  state  before  the  17th  century. 
The  word  salteote  is  commonly  used  for  a  salt  pit ;  and  here 
it  seems  to  signify  the  shed  or  house  in  which  the  pit  was 
constructed.  He  next  disposes  of  his  land  and  tenements 
in  the  usual  form,  and  proceeds : — 

Item  I  geve  to  Joan  my  daughter  23s.  4d.  and  her  mother's  best 
gyrdell.  Item  I  geye  to  Agnes  my  daughter  3s.  8d.  and  her  mother's 
second  gyrdell.  Item  I  will  that  John  Cramer  pay  to  Agnes  Pearson  8s., 
and  therefore  to  have  his  horseleise  and  cowleise  until  michilmas  next. 
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Then  follow  other  bequests,  and  the  disposition  of  a  cer- 
tain marsh  in  Canvey  Island.     Afterwards  this: — 

Item  I  geve  my  said  wyff,  a  seame  and  a  half  of  wbet,  halfe  a  seame 
of  malte,  half  a  barell  of  butter,  halfe  a  way  of  oheyse,  upon  this  condition, 
that  she  depart  thence  [from  the  house]  after  my  decease,  or  betweene 
this  and  Michaelmas ;  but  if  she  remayne  there  until  Michaelmas,  then 
her  legacy  of  whet,  malte,  butter,  and  chese,  to  be  yoide  and  of  none  effect 


'Now  observe  how  this  clause  confirms  the  testimony  of 
early  writers,  relating  to  the  produce  of  the  Essex  marsh 
districts,  butter  and  cheese.  John  Norden,  writing  in  1539, 
says,  speaking  of  the  county  in  general,  "  this  shyre  is  the 
most  &tt,  fruitfall  and  fiill  of  profitable  thinges,  exceedinge 
(as  far  as  I  can  finde)  any  other  shire  for  general  comodities 
and  the  plentie,  though  Suffolke  be  more  highlie  comended 
of  some,  wherewith  I  am  not  yet  acquainted.  But  this 
shire  seemeth  to  me  to  deserve  the  title  of  the  English 
Goshen,  the  fettest  of  the  lande ;  comparable  to  Palestina 
that  flowed  with  milke  and  honie.  But  I  cannot  comende 
the  healthfalnes  of  it :  and  especiallie  nere  the  sea  coastes, 
Eochford,  Denge,  Tendringe  Hundredes,  and  other  low 
places  about  the  crekes,  which  gave  me  a  most  cruell 
quarteme  fever.  But  the  manie  sweet  comodities  counter- 
vayle  the  daunger.  The  Hundreds  of  Eochford,  Denge, 
Dansye  or  Dansing,  which  lie  on  the  south-este  perte  of  the 
shire,  yelde  milke,  butter  and  cheese  in  admirable  abound- 
ance,  and  in  these  partes  are  the  greate  and  huge  cheeses 
made,  wondered  at  for  their  massiveness  and  thickness." 
And  again  speaking  of  Canvey  Island,  referred  to  in  this 
will.  "Neare  the  Thames  mowith  below  Beamflete,  are 
certain  islands,  low  merishe  groundes,  and  for  that  the  pas- 
sage over  the  creekes  is  unfit  for  cattle,  it  is  only  converted 
to  the  feedinge  of  ews,  which  men  milke,  and  thereof  make 
cheese,  such  as  it  is,  and  of  the  curdes  of  the  whey  the  make 
butter  once  in  the  yere  which  serueth  the  clothier.''  Nor- 
den  here  rather  reverses  the  order  of  things  in  making  butter 
of  curds.  The  learned  Camden,  also  speaking  of  this  island, 
says,  "  I  have  observed  the  young  men  with  their  little 
stools  milkmg  them  (the  ewes)  like  the  women  in  other 
places,  and  making  cheese  of  ewes  milk  in  their  little  dairy 
houses,  built  for  that  purpose,  which  the  call  *  wiches.'" 
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To  return  to  the  will : — 

And  to  my  OTeneeres  hereof  I  make  Thomas  Stephyne  tb'elder  of 
Hockley  and  John  Cramer,  and  theye  to  have  for  theyre  laboure  68.  8d. 
apece,  and  finally  my  will  is  that  eche  of  my  sones  shalbe  ruled 
by  th' other,  and  yf  any  of  them  be  stubborn  or  sturdy  and  will  not 
be  ruled  by  his  bretheren  and  myne  ov'seres  shall  foi^tt  £10  to  his 
bretheren  of  his  parte  of  goods  as  my  will  is. 

This  final  clause  was  exceedingly  well  meant,  but  the 
enforcement  of  its  conditions  upon  a  refractory  son  would 
probably  not  have  been  so  easy.  Several  sons  disputing 
about  their  paternal  inheritance,  each  to  be  ruled  by  the 
other,  might  cause  no  inconsiderable  litigation  to  determine 
on  whom  the  charge  of  stubbornness  should  rest. 

There  were  subsequently  some  legal  proceedings  relative 
to  the  property  of  John  Creke,  to  which  I  only  advert,  be- 
cause lliere  is  a  document  which  seems  to  fix  a  time  when 
a  bridge  was  actually  extant  over  the  Eiver  Crouch,  at 
HuUbridge.  In  a  view  of  frank  pledge,  taken  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  drawn  up  in  the  abbreviated  Law  Latin 
of  the  time,  I  find  that  John  Creke  held  a  tenement  called 
le  Swanne,  lying  near  Whulbridge,  and  a  messuage  with 
appurtenances  situate  and  lying  near  le  Swanne  on  one  part, 
and  a  bridge  there  called  Whulbridge  *et  pontem  ibidem 
vocatum  Whulbridge'  on  the  other  part,  of  which  two 
tenements,  one  was  sunk.  *  Quorum  quidem  duorum  tene- 
mentorum  unus  submersus  est.'  Pons  we  know  is  a  landing 
place  as  well  as  a  bridge;  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  bridge 
is  very  uncertain,  as  it  was  variously  applied.  But  Qough, 
in  his  additions  to  Camden,  says  that  the  piles  of  a  bridge 
remain  in  the  Crouch  at  this  place.  If  *  pons '  here  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  bridge,  then  was  it  existing  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  and  this  is  the  only  record  of  the  £ax3t  that  I  know 
of.  One  of  the  tenements  having  sunk,  perhaps  the  bridge 
was  also  in  a  dilipidated  condition  at  the  same  time,  and 
submersed  also  not  long  afterwards. 

Bobert  Camock,  whose  will  I  shall  next  notice,  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Camock,  who  was  possessed  of  considerable 
estates  in  Layer  Mamey  and  neighbouring  parishes,  and 
the  fitther  of  Captain  Thomas  Camock,  who  Ues  buried  in 
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the  Church  of  All  Saints,  Maldou,  and  distingnished  him*' 
self  by  his  elopement  and  clandestine  marriage  with  Frances 
daughter  of  ike  Earl  of  Warwick.     This  will  commences — 

'*  In  the  Name  of  Ood  Amen,  the  nyne  and  twenty  day  of  January  in 
the  xxiT  yeare  of  the  reign  of  our  most  glorious  Soyeraigne  Lady  Elizabeth 
&c.  &c.  I  Robert  Camock  of  Layer  Mamey  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Gen* 
tleman,  beinge  sicke  of  bodye  and  yet  of  sounde  mynde,  thanks  be  given 
to  Aknightie  Ood,  do  ordain  my  last  will  and  testament.  First  I  recom- 
mende  my  soule  to  Almightie  Ood  my  maker  creator  and  redeemer, 
believing  most  surely  that  by  the  death  and  bloodshedding  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I  shall  be  made  partaker  of  the  Heavenly  felicity  among  the  chosen 
Servants  of  Ood.  First,  I  will  that  my  body  be  buned  within  the  church 
of  Layer  Mamey." 

He  next  disposes  of  his  estates,  but  I  shall  omit  all  notice 
of  these,  referring  only  to  the  more  interesting  part  of  the 
will,  the  disposition  of  his  effects,  as  follows : — 

"  I  give  to  my  wife  a  gowne  of  mine  furred  with  white,  also  my  newe 
Bible  of  the  greatest  volume.  Item,  all  my  household  stuflte  and  imple- 
ments of  what  kind  and  nature  soever  they  shall  be,  (except  all  my  furniture 
of  armour)  which  I  give  to  my  son  Thomas  Camock,  and  except  also  my 
horsemyll,  the  brasse  called  the  leade  in  the  brewing  howse  with  the  yelde 
fieitt,  the  cole  fatt,  the  meal  fatt,  and  troughes." 

In  consideration  of  his  wife  having  the  household  stuflF, 
she  was  to  pay  Mary  daughter  of  Thomas  Camock,  £10  on 
her  marriage,  and  £20  at  her  death.  The  next  bequests 
to  his  wife  were  six  seame  of  wheat,  and  a  quantity  of  silver 
plate,  thus  described : — 

**  5  silver  pots  parcell  guilt,  and  one  tone  pott  double  guilt  with  a  cover^ 
which  my  son  bought  last  in  London  for  me.  One  dozen  of  silver  spoons 
marked  with  her  name  and  m3me,  and  my  goblet  of  silver.  One  silver 
bowie,  my  silver  salt  parcell  guilt,  one  of  my  stone  potts  covered  with 
silver  and  guilt,  w*"  she  shall  make  choice  of.  And  one  pott  of  silver 
and  guilt  which  her  uncle  Ejrta  gave  her.  And  all  my  best  geldings  and 
my  stone  gelding  next  the  be»t,  with  her  side  saddle  her  bridle  her  pilliontf 
and  one  oUier  saddle." 

Then  follows  the  bequest  of  various  parcels  of  land. 
After  this  many  bequests  of  angels  of  gold,  old  angels  of 
gold,  ryals  of  gold,  and  old  ryals  of  gold,  in  sums  varying 
from  one  to  three  to  each  person,  to  friends  not  to  buy,  but  to 
get  manu^Etctured  into  rings.  A  century  before  Mr.  Camock 
might  have  founded  an  obit,  but  new  he  bequeaths  5  marks 
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for  10  godly  sermons  to  be  preached  in  Layer  Mamey 
church,  by  the  parson  of  the  same  parish,  or  some  other 
learned  man  by  his  appointment,  for  the  space  of  two  years 
and  a  half  after  his  decease,  that  is,  every  quarter  a  sermon; 
and  his  executors  were  to  pay  to  the  parson  for  every  such 
sermon  6s.  8d. ;  and  immediately  after  his  decease  money 
was  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  of  Layer  Mamey,  Lang- 
cnho.  Layer  Bretton,  Much  Burch  and  Copford;  and  to  poor 
prisoners  in  Colchester  gaol.  To  John  Willson,  parson  of 
Aldham,  40s.,  on  condition  that  he  preached  his  funeral 
sermon,  and  four  sermons  besides,  within  a  quarter  of  a  year 
after  his  decease,  in  the  Church  of  Layer  Mamey,  over  and 
besides  those  above  specified ;  and  40s.  for  the  repairs  of  the 
church  when  need  should  be.  This  will  was  proved  in 
1585. 

In  the  following  wills  there  is  n^uch  of  almost  patriarchal 
simplicity;  money  was  scarce,  and  with  the  exception  of 
some  parcels  of  land  and  tenements  the  bequests  are  almost 
confined  to  flocks,  cattle  and  household  utensils.  The  tes- 
tators would  appear  to  be  substantial  yeomen  of  the  period. 

John  Smith,  of  Bradwell,  husbandman,  in  his  will  dated  155S,  desires 
to  be  buned  in  the  churchyard  of  that  parish,  he  bequeaths  house  and 
land  to  his  wife,  and  then  to  his  seyeral  sons  in  succession.  Unto  Abraham 
a  cowe  that  was  the  gift  of  his  godfather.  To  his  daughter  Rose  a 
sheep  and  a  lamb.  To  his  son  Richard  his  posted  bed  wholly  as  it  standeth 
with  all  thereto  belonging.  Also  to  his  daughter  Rose  a  feather  bed,  one 
brass  pot,  3  pieces  of  pewter  and  5s.  5d.  in  money  which  was  the  gift  of 
her  grandmother.  To  his  3  youngest  sons  and  to  Rose  his  daughter, 
unto  every  one  of  them  three  pieces  of  pewter. 

•  The  will  of  Middle  John  Whitelocke,  a  yeoman  of  Little 
Totham,  is  dated  in  the  year  1500.  He  describes  himself 
as  sick  in  body,  but  of  whole  mind  and  good  memory,  and 
says  first — 

I  comende  my  sowie  to  Almightie  Ood  and  unto  his  Blessed  Mother, 
and  to  all  the  Saints  of  Heaven,  and  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church 
yearde  of  Little  Totham. 

He  next  disposes  of  copyhold  lands.  Then  follow  be- 
quests to  not  less  than  28  different  persons  (of  whom  five 
were  his  god-children)  of  sums  varying  firom  12  pence  to 
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6s.  8d.  To  some  he  gives  a  bullock,  a  bullock  and  a  sheep, 
a  bullock  and  two  sheep,  and  so  forth ;  and  to  Katherine 
Barker  a  lamb.  He  finally  directs  that  there  shall  be  two 
masses  at  his  burial,  with  bread  and  beer  and  penny  dole, 
and  gives  10  shirts  and  smocks  to  poor  folk.  The  witnesses 
were  Thomas  Hodson  the  priest,  and  two  others. 

William  Meeke,  of  Langenho,  was  also  a  yeoman  possessed 
of  considerable  property.  I  notice  only  so  much  of  his  will 
which  directs,  on  failure  of  heirs,  that  all  his  lands  and 
tenements  called  Jemy's  land  should  be  sold,  and  the  money 
disposed  to  every  of  the  parish  churches  of  Langenho, 
Goldhanger,  Heybridge,  ToUeshunt  Major,  ToUeshunt 
D' Arcy,  and  to-  every  of  the  places  of  friars  in  Colchester 
and  Chelmsford.  And  towards  amending  the  highways 
leading  from  Tiptree  Common  to  Salcot,  caUed  Bemwalden 
Street,  3  pence.  And  the  residue  to  be  disposed  in  finding 
of  poor  scholars  to  school,  and  to  poor  maidens  to  their 
marriage.  Whether  these  places  and  persons  ever  became 
the  recipients  of  the  monies  I  cannot  determine.  The  last 
of  these  ancient  testaments  which  I  shall  bring  under  your 
notice,  having  already  pursued  the  subject,  I  fear,  to  too 
great  length,  is  the  will  of  John  Crippes,  mariner,  of  Salcot 
Wigborough,  dated  21st  February,  1586.  It  opens  with 
the  following  confession  of  his  faith : — 

First  I  commit  and  yield  my  sowl  into  the  hands  of  AUmighty  God  my 
Creator  by  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  my  only  Saviour,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  my  Sanctifier,  and  my  body  to  be  buried  where  God  shall  appoint. 
I  give  to  the  poor  of  Salcot  aforesaid  10  shiUings. 

Omitting,  as  before,  all  allusion  to  his  lands  and  tenements, 
I  pass  on  to  the  distribution  of  his  household  goods. 

To  his  son  John  he  gives  one  joyne  bedstede  in  the  west  chamber  of 
his  house  with  a  fetherbedde,  a  fether  bolster,  a  payer  of  Blanquittes,  a 
coveringe,  two  pillowes,  one  great  brass  pott,  a  joyne  chest,  with  a  newe 
cocke  l>Date,  a  table,  a  frame,  and  a  form  in  the  hall,  the  benche  hordes, 
the  pa3mted  clothes  there,  and  shelves,  a  falling  table  and  a  tramell. 

The  bequest  to  his  daughter  Johanna  was  similar,  in- 
cluding *  the  second  brass  pott.'     His  daughter  Trephyna 
had  all  his  sheep  and  kine,  but  no  '  household  stuff.'     His 
sons  Nicholas  and  Kichard  had  similar  bequests  of  house- 
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hold  stuff  as  the  first  named,  and  eaoh  of  them  also  a  *  brass 
pott.'  This  latter  article  must  have  been  deemed  of  con- 
siderable value  and  importance,  from  its  frequent  mention 
in  numerous  early  wills  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 
John  Grippes,  his  eldest  son,  was  appointed  sole  executor ; 
but  if  he  happened  not  to  live  and  return  safe  out  of  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  service  from  sea,  then  Johanna  the 
daughter  was  to  be  executrix. 

From  these  ancient  documents,  such  portions  only  have 
been  selected  as  serve  in  any  degree  to  illustrate  the  man- 
ners, customs  and  state  of  society  in  this  county  during  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  I  am  fully  conscious  that  it  is 
but  a  small  contribution  to  the  stock  of  information  which 
is  yet  to  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  mass  of  records 
relatiug  to  Essex,  which  are  in  existence  in  various  places. 

The  importance  of  Wills  and  Inventories,  for  the  purposes 
to  which  I  have  referred,  has  of  late  years  especially  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Archaeologists.  One  learned  society, 
which  exists  under  the  presidency  of  a  nobleman  of  this 
county,  has  published  a  valuable  and  interesting  collectioB 
of  ancient  wills  from  the  Registry  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
The  Sussex  Archaeological  Association  has  also  publi^ed 
some  valuable  notices  of  early  wills  relating  to  that  county, 
an  example  which  I  trust  our  own  and  other  societies  may 
be  enabled  to  follow,  for  the  mere  preservation  of  such 
records  answers  no  practical  end,  imless  they  can  be  made 
available  for  historical  purposes,  when  they  have  almost 
ceased  to  be  useful  for  any  other.  The  collection  of  facts, 
and  evidences  from  these  testamentary  docimients,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  one  most  important  means  by  which  the  history 
of  this  great  county,  so  rich  in  the  vestiges  of  antiquity  of 
the  early  and  middle  ages,  is  to  be  perfected. 
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The  Church  of  St.  James,  of  Hadleigh-at-the-Castle,  is  an 
early  Norman  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
separated  hy  a  plain  and  massive  semi-circular  arch.  It 
was  originally  lighted  by  small  round  headed  windows, 
widely  splayed,  of  which  a  large  number  remains.  It  had 
north,  south  and  west  doorways,  of  corresponding  character. 
Various  alterations  and  insertions  were  effected  at  subsequent 
periods.  The  earliest  was  the  conversion  of  the  easternmost 
window,  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  into  a  tall  lancet 
light,  which  was  blocked  temp.  Henry  VII.,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  rood  stair  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  About 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  a  pointed  south  doorway  was 
inserted  under  the  original  Norman  arch ;  in  the  Decorated 
period  a  two-light  window  was  set  in  the  south  side  of  the 
ehanoel ;  and  three  perpendicular  windows  were  afterwarda 
inserted  in  the  nave.  In  the  jambs  of  the  windows, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Church,  are  several  small  niches 
which  once  contained  statuettes  of  saints.  The  chaneel 
arch,  has  shallow  rounded  niches  on  either  side,  which, 
early  in  the  loth  century,  were  pierced  with  cinquefoiled 
hagioscopes.  There  are  no  mouldings  in  the  early  doors 
or  windows,  and  the  ornamentation  seems  to  have  consisted 
entirely  of  colours.  The  walls  of  the  chancel — which  is  not 
yet  restored — remain  unexamined;  but  the  nave  was  a 
mass  of  drawing  from  east  to  west,  from  the  floor  to  the 
wallplate.  llie  paintings  found,  were  of  four  distinct  periods. 
I  will  notice  these  in  the  order  of  their  discovery,  the  in- 
verse of  their  date. 

Pirst,  after  divers  coats  of  whitewash  had  been  removed, 
appeared  huge  entablatures,  containing  texts.  The  colour 
of  these  frames  was  orange-yellow :  they  were  of  Jacobean 
character,  and  had  been  executed  with  considerable  care. 
Of  ttfee  same  date  was  a  border  pattern,  some  twelve  in^bMv 
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wide,  on  the  north  wall,  about  six  feet  from  the  chancel 
arch,  and  running  perpendicularly  from  the  ground  to  the 
roof.  This  border  had  some  merit,  but,  as  far  as  appeared^ 
was  solitary,  and  answered  to  nothing  else. 

Next,  and  under  these  Jacobean  texts,  appeared,  on  the 
west  face  of  the  chancel  arch,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Com- 
mandments, in  a  dark  red  framework,  of  greater  freedom  in 
design,  and  earlier  date.  Under  one  of  the  same  Jacobean 
inscriptions,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Church,  and  extending 
from  the  door  imder  one  window,  and  between  it  and  the 
next  window,  came  a  picture  representing  the  legend  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  evidently  executed  during  the 
15th  century.  The  subject  was  very  elaborately  treated ;  it 
exhibited  an  extensive  landscape,  with  meadow,  hill,  a  wind- 
ing stream,  and  trees  with  birds  among  their  branches.  The 
Saint,  on  horseback,  occupied  the  foreground,  charging,  with 
lance  in  rest,  the  huge  (fragon,  whose  convolutions  of  tail 
were  carried  out  of  the  picture  to  the  right.  The  equestrian 
figure  was  remarkably  bold  and  spirited.  He  was  habited  in 
a  suit  of  armour  of  the  period,  which,  unfortunately,  was 
greatly  eflfaced  about  the  body.  The  helmet,  the  visor  of 
which  was  down,  was  adorned  with  two  feathers,  one  gold  the 
other  red ;  and  the  armour  and  trappings  of  the  horse  were 
also  ornamented  with  gold.  Hard  by,  on  the  right,  knelt  the 
princess,  whom  the  prowess  of  the  hero-saint  was  rescuing 
from  the  jaws  of  the  monster  to  which  she  was  to  have  been 
sacrificed.  In  the  distance,  near  the  top  of  the  picture,  was 
the  royal  palace  or  castle,  with  towers  and  curtain  walls, 
crenellated  and  pierced  with  loopholes.  Upon  the  battle- 
ments stood  the  King  and  Queen,  wearing  crowns,  and  the 
figures  of  both  were  admirably  executed.  When  first 
discovered,  the  colours  of  the  dresses  and  the  gilding  of  the 
crowns  and  armour  were  very  brilliant,  but  they  faded  very 
shortly  after  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  faces  of  the 
figures  had  been  purposely  slashed  with  a  chisel  before  the 
Jacobean  work  was  executed,  and  the  painting  not  being 
on  the  original  plaster  came  oflf  with  the  coats  of  whitewash 
above  it.  In  the  midst  of  this  painting,  coats  of  arms  were 
emblazoned  in  several  places,  only  one  of  which  was  suffi- 
ciently perfect  to  be  deciphered,  namely,  gu.  a  chev.  engr. 
or,  between  three  plates,  each  charged  with  a  greyhound 
courant  sa.  collared.  These  arms  have  not  yet  been  appro- 
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priated,  although  considerable  search  has  been  made ;  but 
they  may  probably  eventually  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
name  of  the  person  at  whose  cost  this  meritorious  picture 
was  executed. 

I  mentioned  just  now,  that  the  drawing  of  St.  George 
peeled  away  because  it  was  not  on  the  original  plaster. 
Wherever  this  took  place,  the  earlier  paintings  with  which 
the  walls  had  been  entirely  covered,  immediately  appeared. 
These  were  executed  in  red  and  yellow,  upon  a  yellowish 
smooth  plaster,  not  laid  on  so  as  to  be  of  the  same  level  all 
over  the  Church,  and  of  unequal  thickness,  but  following 
the  line  of  construction,  and  of  much  the  same  substance 
throughout.  I  mention  this  because  the  new  plastering  has 
aimed  at  one  level,  and  is,  I  conceive,  greatly  too  thick  in 
consequence,  when  it  appears  at  the  stone  jambs  of  doors 
and  of  windows. 

This  plaster  must  have  been  admirably  suited  for  paint- 
ing, being  smooth  and  hard,  and  so  durable  that  not  all 
the  knocking  and  shaking  of  repairs,  not  the  reeking  wet 
which  soaked  down  behind  it,  when  the  new  plaster  was 
being  laid  on,  has  been  able  to  destroy  those  portions  which 
remain.  The  workmen  assured  me  that  these  could  not 
possibly  stand  the  trial,  but  they  happily  refute  the  prophecy, 
and  long  will  do  so. 

A  border  seems  to  have  run  round  the  Church  under  the 
windows,  at  a  level  of  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  That 
on  the  north  side  differed  from  that  on  the  south,  which 
was  of  trefoil,  running  with  freedom  and  accuracy  inside 
the  lines  which  enclosed  it.  This  border — or  polychromatic 
course — yielded  to  other  paintings  when  needful.  Of  these, 
although  the  entire  surface  of  the  walls  had  been  covered 
by  them,  the  following  only  were  distinct  enough  for  men- 
tion:— 

1.  On  the  north  wall,  west  of  the  door,  a  figure  of  the 
Virgin  crowned,  standing  behind  a  throne  on  which  our 
Lord,  as  a  boy,  is  seated  in  the  act  of  blessing.  The  lower 
half  of  the  figure  is  concealed  by  the  lower  half  of  the 
throne,  whilst  the  dress  of  our  Lord  falls  loosely  in  front. 
The  whole  is  framed  in  a  crocketed  canopy  of  the  early  part 
of  the  14th  century. 

2.  The  splay  of  the  Norman  window,  next  to  this  on  the 
east,  was  filled  with  angels,  vested  in  copes;  one  was  blowing 
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a  trumpet,  from  which  a  banner  hung.     A  portion  of  this 
remains. 

3.  On  the  western  side  of  No.  1,  and  touching  it,  was  the 
figure  of  a  saint,  very  indistinct,  standing,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  S.  James  the  Less,  bearing  a  club,  the  instrument  of 
his  martyrdom ;  but  to  others  it  appeared  to  be  a  female, 
with  folded  hands,  raised  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  beneath 
the  outer  robe. 

4.  On  the  south  side  of  the  west  wall  was  a  colossal 
figure,  almost  obliterated,  which,  on  comparing  it  with  a 
dmwing  from  Lingfield  Church  (vol.  i.,  p.  1.,  Transections 
of  the  Surrey  Archceological  Society)^  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  that  of  S.  Michael. 

5.  On  the  western  splay  of  the  lancet  window,  7  feet  by 
18  inches,  is  a  figure  of  8.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  vested 
in  full  pontificals,  the  right  hand  elevated  in  benediction, 
the  left  holding  the  crozier ;  over  his  head,  in  Lombardic 
characters,  is  inscribed,  BEATVS.  TOMAS. 

The  history  of  this  painting  is  instructive.  First,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  window  superseded  a  round  headed  one 
of  earlier  age.  Then,  perhaps  contemporaneously,  the 
painted  window  aud  the  painting  were  introduced,  or,  at 
any  rate,  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  each  other. 
Then,  about  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  the  lower  part  of  the 
splay  was  cut  away,  carrying  part  of  8.  Thomas  with  it, 
for  tiie  sake  of  erecting  a  wooden  staircase,  which  ran  inside 
between  the  window,  now  blocked  up  as  far  as  the  spring 
of  its  arch,  and  a  brick  partition,  which  has  now  been  re- 
moved with  the  stairs,  and  the  window  opened  ;  so  that  the 
painting  stands  as  it  did  the  day  it  was  finished,  except 
that  the  lower  portion  was  destroyed  by  men  who  lived 
before  the  Eeformation.  Beneath  this  window,  on  removing 
some  of  the  masonry  necessary  in  eflfecting  the  alterations, 
was  found  an  early  niche,  the  back  of  which  was  richly 
adorned  with  painting  of  foliage.  A  later  niche  had  super- 
seded this  nearly  in  the  same  position. 

More  paintings  will,  probably,  be  disclosed  when  we  are 
rich  enough  to  begin  upon  the  chancel,  which  sadly  needs 
restoration.  I  will  only  add  the  thought  how  diflFerent  our 
parish  Churches  might  be,  and  at  how  little  cost  their  pre- 
sent coldness  and  dreariness  could  be  removed,  if  the  Clergy 
only  knew  how  to  draw  in  bold  outline  upon  the  walls. 
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Failures  in  this  could  be  easily  removed,  unlike  failures 
in  stone  and  wood,  and  still  more  unlike  errors  in  the 
spiritual  fabric,  and  a  vast  amount  of  didactic  ornament 
would  soon  be  attained  by  this  means.  Parishes  would 
be  proud  of  the  talent  of  their  Curate,  and  Puritan 
rigidity  would  die  away,  if  people  were  only  careful 
of  their  subjects,  and  endeavoured,  in  wisdom  and  charity, 
to  avoid  needless  oflFence.  And  what,  if  some  scrupulous 
or  timid  authority  ordered  a  particular  drawing  to  be  re- 
moved ?  Let  him  be  asked  to  suggest  a  substitute,  a  design 
which  he  approves.  Please  him,  and  carry  on  the  general 
work,  backed  by  his  authority.  But,  by  all  means,  let  good 
patterns  of  foliage,  canopies,  &c.,  be  obtained  from  competent 
persons,  and  let  the  drawing  be  thoroughly  ecclesiastical  in 
its  character,  severe  and  distinct,  like  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel. 

W.  E.  H. 
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AECHITECTUEAL  ACCOUNT   OF  THE  EEMAINS 
OF  COGGESHALL  ABBEY. 

BT  TBB  BBT.  ZDWARD  L.   OUTTB,  B.A.,  HON.  BSa 

(T%e  lUmtrationt  of  this  Flapir  ar$pr$9$HUd  by  th$  Writer,) 

As  the  traveller  from  Colchester,  along  the  westward  road 
which  follows  the  track  of  the  old  British  and  Boman  road 
from  Camulodunum  to  Verulamium,  reaches  the  entrance  to 
the  little  town  of  Coggeshall,  let  him  pause  and  look  about 
him.  On  the  right,  he  will  see  a  paddock  rising  up  to  some 
gardens  on  its  further  side ;  he  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
noble  yew  hedge  in  one  of  them ;  and  Scotch  firs  and  Cedars 
of  Lebanon  raise  their  picturesque  forms  above  the  mass  of 
lower  foliage ;  and  between  them  he  will  see  the  tower  of 
the  Church,  looking  well  proportioned  and  handsome,  and 
all  the  better  that  the  body  of  the  Church,  which  is  dispro- 
portionately large,  is  hidden  behind  the  trees.  Turning  to 
the  left,  he  will  see  some  meadows,  running  down  from  the 
road  to  the  little  river  Blackwater ;  he  will  catch  a  gleam 
of  a  reach  of  the  river,  as  it  bends  in  its  course  and  flows 
directly  away  from  him,  between  a  grove  of  trees  on  the 
left  hand,  and  an  old  fashioned  farmhouse  on  the  right,  with 
three  whitewashed  gables  and  two  groups  of  octagonal  brick 
chimney  shafts.  The  pleasant  meadow,  with  the  river  wind- 
ing through  it,  and  a  group  of  cattle  standing  mid  leg  deep 
in  the  watering  place  just  at  its  bend ;  and  the  gleam  and 
sparkle  of  the  water,  as  it  flows  away  southward  under  the 
grove ;  and  the  picturesque  old  farmhouse,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  with  its  three  white  gables  receding  one  behind  the 
other,  and  its  groups  of  brick  chimney  shafts,  form  a  very 
pretty  little  landscape.  But  to  the  traveller's  enjoyment 
of  its  quiet  rustic  beauty,  will  be  added  a  new  interest, 
when  he  is  told  that  the  old  farmhouse  is  the  mansion 
house  which  was  built  by  Clement  Smith,  the  grantee  of 
Henry  VIII.,  on  the  site,  and  out  of  the  materials  of,  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Coggeshall. 
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The  existing  remains  of  the  old  buildings  are  yery  small 
in  extent,  and,  beyond  the  distant  view  which  we  have 
described,  the  Abbey  offers  very  little  that  is  interesting 
to  the  mere  sight  seer ;  but  these  remains  are  exceedingly 
interesting  to  the  antiquary  and  architect,  because  they 
afford  the  earliest  instance  of  mediaeval  brick  which  has  yet 
been  noticed  in  England ;  acd  the  artist  will  find  in  the 
rich  warm  tints  of  some  of  this  brickwork,  stained  with 
lichens,  and  contrasted  with  the  neighbouring  foliage, 
some  delicious  little  subjects  well  wor&iy  of  his  sketch- 
book. 

It  is  to  the  antiquarian  interest  of  these  remains  that  we 
are  about  especially  to  call  attention ;  and,  in  order  fully  to 
exhibit  their  interest  and  value  as  examples  of  early  brick- 
work, it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  whole 
subject  of  mediaeval  brick. 

Until  recently,  it  was  thought  that  the  use  of  bricks  as  a 
building  material  was  entirely  discontinued  in  England, 
jGrom  the  end  of  the  Boman  occupation,  down  to  its  reintro- 
duction  from  the  Low  Countries  in  the  15th  century; 
although  in  northern  Italy,  in  parts  of  Germany  and  France, 
brick,  both  plain  and  ornamentally  moulded,  was  in  use 
throughout  the  mediaeval  period. 

It  is  true  that  the  English  mediaeval  builders,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ruined  Eoman  buildings,  used  the  Eoman 
bricks  which  they  found  ready  to  their  hands.  There  are 
no  more  striking  instances  of  this  than  are  to  be  found  at 
Colchester,  where  all  the  great  mediaeval  buildings  which 
remain  exhibit  a  profusion  of  Eoman  brick.  The  belfry 
arch  and  tower  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  of  Saxon  date, 
are  entirely  of  brick ;  the  west  end  and  the  core  of  the 
nave  arcades  of  the  great  Priory  Church  of  the  Augus- 
tinians  are  almost  entirely  brick;  the  vast  keep  of  the 
Norman  Castle  is  chiefly  of  brick ;  the  little  known,  but 
very  interesting,  remains  of  a  Norman  guild-hall,  or  house 
in  the  High  Street,  are  of  brick ;  and  every  Church  in  the 
town  has  a  considerable  quantity  of  brick  used  in  its 
construction.  n        ^ 
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There  are  many  similar  instances  elsewhere,  though  none 
so  extensive  as  at  Colchester.  At  St.  Alban's  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  Abbey  Church  are  of  brick  taken  from  the 
ruins  of  Verulam.  The  Church  within  Dover  Castle  is  of 
Boman  brick.  Boman  brick  is  extensively  used  in  the 
Churches  of  Brixworth,  Northamptonshire,  and  Britford, 
Wilts,  and  St.  Martin's,  Canterbury;  the  bricks  incorporated 
in  the  latter  Church  are  not  improbably  the  materials  of  the 
earlier  Bomano-British  Church  on  the  same  site,  in  which 
Queen  Bertha's  Chaplain  celebrated  Christian  worship,  while 
all  the  rest  of  Saxon  England  was  heathen.  The  instances 
quoted  above  are  already  well  known  to  antiquaries :  it  is 
less  generally  known,  and  is  a  fact  very  interesting  to  Essex 
antiquaries,  that  there  are  a  very  great  number  of  the 
Churches  of  Essex  in  whose  walls  Boman  bricks  are  more 
or  less  entensively  incorporated.  These  bricks  were,  pro- 
bably, taken,  together  with  whatever  other  material  the 
site  would  furnish,  from  the  ruins  of  Boman  villas  or  other 
buildings  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  they  thus 
ftimish  us  with  an  indication  of  the  great  number  of  such 
Boman  buildings  which  must  have  existed  in  the  coimty. 
Two  of  these  are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  At  Great 
Tey  Church  the  Norman  central  tower  has  its  angles  and 
window  arches,  and  arcades,  of  Boman  brick  ;  and  one  of 
the  lights  in  its  stair  turret  is  composed  of  a  whole  Boman 
flue  tile.  The  Chapel  of  the  ancient  Hospital,  now  part  of 
the  buildings  of  the  Spital  Farm,  at  Maldon,  has  its  early 
English  eastern  triplet  composed  of  Boman  brick,  of  an 
imusually  fine  colour  and  texture. 

But  besides  the  Boman  bricks  used  by  the  English 
mediaeval  builders,  a  few  instances  of  English  made  bricks 
of  the  mediaeval  period  have  recently  been  put  upon  record. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  even  some  of  those  bricks  at 
Colchester,  and  St  Alban's,  and  Dover,  and  elsewhere,  which 
have  been  hitherto  considered  to  be  Boman,  may  be  really 
of  mediaeval  manufacture ;  but  the  suggestion  is  imsup- 
ported  by  proof.  The  earliest  instances  of  bricks  of 
undoubted  English  make  which  have  hitherto  been  quoted, 
are  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  and  they  are  very  few  in 
number.  The  late  13th  century  tower  of  Letcombe  Basset 
Church,  Berkshire,  is  of  brick  with  stone  dressings^  and  the 
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glossary  of  architecture  pronounces  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bricks  are  of  coeval  manufacture. 
Little  Wenham  Hall,  Suffolk,  is  an  interesting  example 
of  a  domestic  building  of  brick,  of  the  date  of  Henry  IIL 
The  large  chancel  of  Trinity  Church,  Hull,  is  a  brick 
building  of  the  14th  century.  Part  of  the  wall  of  York, 
and  the  mural  tower,  called  the  Eed  Tower,  are  of  mediaBval 
brick.  In  all  these  instances  we  believe  the  bricks  are 
quite  plain.  There  are  a  few  instances  of  moulded  brick, 
and  of  what  may  be  more  intelligibly  described  as  terra 
ootta  work,  of  the  same  period.  Three  or  four  pieces  of 
brick,  supposed  to  be  of  mediaeval  manufacture,  are 
built  into  a  14th  century  wall  in  Danbury  Church, 
Essex.  Several  beautiful  terra  cotta  quatrefoils  of  bright 
red  colour  are  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  north  wall 
of  Frittenden  Church,  Kent :  one  of  them  is  engraved  in 
the  Archceohgical  Journal^  vol.  v.  p.  36.  A  very  similar 
quatrefoil,  of  fine  red  clay,  is  inserted  in  the  gable  over 
tiie  east  window  of  Lawford  Church,  Essex.  In  the  15th 
century  the  use  of  brick  was  introduced  from  the  Low 
Countries,  and  became  very  popular  in  the  stoneless  counties 
of  England;  there  are  many  interesting  brick  Churches 
and  Church  towers  of  this  century  in  Essex,  and  some  very 
interesting  domestic  works.  We  may  specially  notice  the 
interesting  brick  work  of  the  south  aisle  wall  and  porch  of 
Peering  Church;  the  very  similar  brick  work  of  Faulk- 
boume  Hall ;  the  noble  gate  tower  at  Layer  Mamey,  with 
its  terra  cotta  battlements  of  cream  coloured  clay  ;  and  the 
gate  tower  and  courtyard  wall,  with  its  curious  corner 
turrets,  of  Beckenham  Hall. 

With  this  preliminary  knowledge,  the  visitor  will  better 
appreciate  the  interest  of  the  buildings  which  remain  of 
Coggeshall  Abbey. 

Turning  off  from  the  main  highway,  into  the  cross  road 
which  leads  to  Kelvedon,  the  visitor  will  presently  come  to 
a  bridge  over  the  river  which  he  saw  in  the  distance  as  he 
approached  the  town.  The  river  is,  in  truth,  flowing  in  an 
artificial  bed,  which  was  made  by  the  monks  to  get  a  head 
of  water  for  the  Abbey  Mill ;  the  ditch  a  little  further 
north,  is  the  original  river,  and  still  asserts  its  ancient 
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dignity  by  forming  the  division  between  the  two  parishes 
of  Great  and  Little  Coggeshall,  and  the  two  Hundreds  of 
Witham  and  Lexden. 

If  the  visitor  could  put  himself  into  the  boat  which  he 
will  see  moored  in  its  pretty  boathouse,  beside  the  gay 
garden,  just  below  bridge,  and  then  pull  himself  up  a  few 
yards  above  bridge,  and  moor  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  he  would  be  in  the  position  in  which  the  little 
sketch  of  the  bridge  was  taken,  which  we  here  present  to 
the  reader« 


The  house  at  the  comer  of  the  bridge  on  the  left,  which 
stands  a  little  back  from  the  road,  is  called,  in  the  title 
deeds,  the  Rood  House  ;  very  likely  it  took  its  name  from 
the  erection  in  the  little  space  before  it  of  a  Rood,  to  mark 
the  entrance  to  the  Abbey  demesnes.*  The  upper  works 
of  the  bridge  are  quite  modem,  but  the  three  obtusely 
pointed  arches  are  of  brick,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
we  shall  presently  see  in  the  Abbey  ruins  ;  and  the  bricks 
of  the  bridge  are,  probably,  of  13th  century  date.  The 
visitor  may  amuse  himself  for  half  an  hour — as  the  writer 
has  often  done — by  reclining  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  in  the 
foreground,  and  listening  to  the  pleasant  sound  of  the  ripple 

^  See  an  illumiDation  in  the  14ih  century  M.S.  in  the  British  Museum,  marked  Add. 
10,393  at  folio  186,  in  which  is  a  representation  of  a  bridge,  with  a  tall  cross  beside 
it,  just  as  suggested  in  the  text. 
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against  the  side ;  and  looking  at  the  wavering  reflection  of 
the  bridge  in  the  water,  and  of  the  people  who  pass  over  it, 
and  dreamiQg  of  the  groups  who  would  have  passed  over  in 
the  same  half  hour's  space  600  years  ago : — the  good  Knight 
Sir  Wm.  de  Coggeshall  and  his  Dame,  with  a  score  of  armed 
retainers  at  his  back,  on  their  way  home  to  Coggeshall 
Hall;  a  pilgrim,  with  staff  and  scrip,  going  to  seek  hos- 
pitality at  the  Abbey  guest-house ;  a  couple  of  thrifty 
Coggeshall  clothiers,  with  pack-horses  laden  with  their 
wares,  bound  to  London  Town ;  the  Father  Almoner  of  the 
Abbey,  in  his  long  white  woollen  frock  and  cowl,  telling  his 
beads  as  he  returns  from  visiting  his  sick  and  poor  in  the 
town;  they  all  paused  and  crossed  themselves  as  they 
passed  the  Bood — ^the  pilgrim  and  the  monk  knelt  and 
said  a  prayer — ^and  then  they  pranced  gaily,  or  paced 
slowly,  over  the  bridge  and  up  the  hill ;  and  the  wavering 
reflection  of  their  forms  passed  over  the  wavering  image  of 
the  bridge  in  the  river.  They  are  all  gone,  Imight  and 
monk,  pilgrim  and  trader,  but  the  three  old  brick  arches 
stand  there  yet;  and  their  shadow  trembles  yet  in  the 
eddying  water.  And  as  we — ^visitor  and  guide — ^pass 
presently  over  the  bridge,  on  our  way  to  see  the  Abbey 
ruins,  our  forms  will  be  added  to  the  endless  succession 
of  shadows  which  have  been  reflected  for  a  moment  in 
the  river; — ^generations  of  men  and  waves  of  the  river 
alike,  ever  there,  yet  ever  gliding  down  to  the  Great 
Sea. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  over  the  bridge,  there  is  a  large 
substantial  farm  house  on  the  right,  with  a  row  of  cut  limes 
at  the  margin  of  the  footpath  under  its  old  garden  wall ;  it 
was  the  Home  Grange  of  the  Abbey.  Opposite  to  it,  on 
the  left,  a  gate  admits  us  into  the  Abbey  lane ;  and  as  we 
pass  down  the  lane  we  have  a  very  good  panoramic  view  of 
the  town.  When  Coggeshall  was  a  pretty  little  town,  with 
its  rows  of  timber  gables  and  louvres  peeping  over  the  fruit 
trees  of  the  gardens,  which  still  abundantly  divide  its  streets 
from  one  another^  and  with  the  bell  turrets  of  its  three 
chapels  and  its  Guildhall  spiring  up  here  and  there,  and  the 
church  tower  rising  over  all,  the  panorama  which  the  monks 
and  their  visitors  obtaiaed^  as  they  passed  down  the  lane, 
was  a  very  pleasant  one. 
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Towards  the  bottom  of  the  lane,  on  the  left  side,  is  the 
first  of  the  buildings  which  the  visitor  has  come  to  see,  and 
which  we  have  here  represented  for  the  reader's  advantage. 


We  will  only  pause  to  say  that,  though  the  woodcut 
gives  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  picturesque  forms  of  the  steep 
gable  and  its  triplet  of  lancets,  and  its  thatched  roof,  it 
cannot  give  the  rich  colouring  of  the  grey  and  yellow  and 
brown  Uchen-stains  upon  the  deep  red  bricks,  and  the  green 
velvety  moss  upon  the  thatch,  which  make  more  than  half 
the  charm  of  this  little  building  to  the  eye  of  an  artist ; 
and  then  we  proceed  to  what  we  fear  may  prove  to  all  but 
antiquarians  a  dry  description  of  its  details.  The  building 
has  clearly  been  a  church  or  chapel ;  the  date  of  it  is  pro- 
bably in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century.  Morant  says, 
without  quoting  any  authority,  that  it  was  the  parish 
Church  of  the  parish  of  Little  Coggeshall,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas.*  It  is  a  simple  parallelogram  with  a  triplet 
of  lancets  under  a  containing  arch  at  the  west  end  (See 
Woodcut) ;  a  similar  one  at  the  east  end,  and,  apparently, 
there  has  been  a  small  window  in  the  porch  of  the  eastern 
gable.f  There  are  four  lancet  windows  in  the  north  side ; 
and  there  seem  to  have  been  three  similar  lights,  and  the 

*  There  is  another  tradition  extant  that  the  pariah  Church  was  fiirther  west,  on  ih» 
other  aide  of  the  lane. 

t  There  is  a  steel  engraying  of  the  east  end  in  Wright*  a  Amf*  t 
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door,  in  the  south  side ;  the  door,  and  the  window  nearest 
to  it,  have  been  broken  away  to  make  the  present  banx 
entrance,  leaving,  however,  the  jamb  of  the  broken  window. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  roof  seems  to  be  original ;  the 
wall  plate  on  the  north  side  is  moulded,  and  the  moulding 
ends  with  a  curious  stop. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  building  consists  in  the  material 
of  which  it  is  built,  and  the  way  in  which  that  material  is 
treated.  The  body  of  the  w^  is  of  flint  rubble,  with 
a  quantity  of  bricks  introduced ;  the  coigns  and  dressings* 
of  the  windows  are  of  Boman-shaped  bricks,  about  12| 
inches  long,  and  6|  broad,  and  from  1|  to  2  inches 
thick,  varying  a  little  in  all  the  dimensions.  Externally 
the  window  jambs  are  simply  recessed  of  two  orders; 
internally  the  angle  of  the  splay  is  finished  with  a  roll 
moulding. 

The  accompanying  cut  represents  a  section 
through  the  jamb  of  the  west  window. 
The  outer  (lower)  order  of  moulding  is 
tiiat  of  the  large  containing-arch ;  the 
remainder  are  the  mouldings  of  each  light  of 
the  eastern  and  western  triplet,  and  of  the 
windows  in  the  side  walls  also.*  The  next 
wood-cut  is  a  section  through  the   mullions 

which  divide  the  lancets  of  the  western  and 
eastern  triplets.  The  dotted  lines  across 
the  section  are  intended  to  assist  us  in 
describing  how  the  bricks  which  compose 
the  mullions  are  made,  and  how  they  are  bonded.  The 
transverse  line  shows  how,  in  one  course,  an  exterior 
and  an  interior  brick  are  used,  which  would  require  two 
moulds ;  but  in  order  to  form  a  bond  to  these,  some  of 
the  courses  are  formed  of  two  side  bricks,  as  indicated 
by  the  perpendicular  line  in  the  section,  which  might 
both  be  cast  out  of  the  same  mould.  These  courses  are 
not  laid  alternately ;  it  was  desirable  that  there  should 
be  as  few  divisions  as  possible  in  the  fiEu^e  of  the  mullion, 

*  The  cut  is  slightly  erroneous  in  one  point ;  the  bevU  which  cuts  off  the  corner  of 
the  second  order  ought  to  be  straight  instead  of  hollowed.  In  the  jamb  of  the  western 
triplet,  some  of  the  bricks  of  the  first  order  of  mouldings  have  boen»  by  the  builder's 
'  e,  used  in  the  place  of  the  second  order,  and  this  led  to  an  error  in  Uie  drawing. 
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therefore  the  bonding  courses  of  side  bricks  are  only 
occasionally  introduced  at  irregular  intervals. 

The  string  course  which  runs  round  the  interior  of 
the  building  is  semi-circular^  formed  of  a  brick  12  inches 
long  and  2  inches  thick,  with  a  rounded  edge  which  is 
left  to  project  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  face  of  the 
wall.  Towards  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall  are  three 
sedilia,  under  brick  arches  which  were  supported  on 
detached  shafts,  perhaps  of  Purbeck  marble,  with  stone 
capitals,  one  of  which  remains.  Adjoining  the  sedilia 
is  another  arch  nearly  as  large ;  but  the  remains  of  two 
square  drains,  pierced  through  the  bricks  which  form 
its  sill,  prove  that  it  was  a  double  piscina.  And,  again, 
east  of  this  is  a  small  round-trefoil  arched  niche  of  stone 
— the  only  piece  of  stone  in  the  building — ^which  was 
doubtless  used  as  a  credence.  Towards  the  east  end  of 
the  north  wall  is  a  broken  space,  with  indications  of 
having  had  a  wooden  top  and  bottom ;  it  was  doubtless 
a  little  cupboard  (ambrye). 

The  whole  interior,  except  perhaps  the  string  course, 
has  been  plastered  over ;  and  there  are  abundant  remains 
of  a  pattern  painted  on  the  plaster,  of  double  chocolate- 
coloured  lines,  in  imitation  of  a  masonry  pattern;  the 
spaces  of  the  eastern  window,  between  the  lancets  and 
the  containing-arch,  retain  portions  of  a  flowing  foliage 
pattern  of  early  English  character ;  and  the  back  of  the 
central  sedile  has  the  remains  of  a  cruciform  nimbus, 
a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  ornamented  with  a  painting 
of  the  Saviour;  probably  the  other  sedilia  would  be 
ornamented  in  a  similar  manner. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  lane  we  come  in  fix)nt  of  the 
ferm-house,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  Abbey,  and 
has  a  few  fragments  of  the  old  Abbey  buildings  incorpo- 
rated in  it :  we  have  marked  it  witii  the  letter  (A)  in 
the  accompanying  ground  plan.  On  the  right  hand,  at 
(B)  and  (C),  are  some  of  the  abbey  buildings  of  the  13th 
century,  converted  to  farm  purposes,  but  very  little  altered. 
At  (E)  is  a  detached  building,  of  the  same  age,  locally 
called  the  Monk-house.  In  the  field,  on  the  left  of  the 
farm-house,  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  indicate  the 
existence  of  foundations  over  an  extensive  space ;    some 
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of  these  have  been  traced,  as  will  be  hereafter  described, 
and  are  indicated  on  the  plan  at  (F). 

One  of  our  first  objects,  in  examining  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  building,  is  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  original 
plan  of  the  building,  and  what  place  in  it  was  occupied  by 
the  existing  remains.  This  is  necessary  to  the  scientific 
study  of  the  remains ;  it  assists  us,  too,  in  mentally 
re-constructing  the  building  out  of  its  ruins,  and  re-peopling 
it  with  its  old  inhabitants,  and  attaining  those  probable 
and  vivid  pictures  of  the  past,  which  form  the  great  poetic 
charm  of  antiquarian  pursuits.  Frequently  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  discover  the  plan  and  determine  the  appropria- 
tion of  monastic  remains,  because  the  principal  buildings 
of  the  mediaeval  monasteries  were  arranged  in  a  certain 
well-known  order.  The  Cistercians  especially  appear  to 
have  adhered  scrupulously  to  a  prescribed  ground  plan. 

The  Church  is  the  principal  building  to  which  every- 
thing else  is  subordinate.  For  we  must  not  look  upon  an 
abbey  church  as  merely  a  domestic  chapel  attached  to  a 
monastery,  for  the  commimity  to  say  their  prayers  in  ;  we 
must  ratiber  look  upon  the  monastery  as  a  group  of 
buildings  attached  to  the  church,  for  the  shelter  of  the 
Priests  and  Levites,  who  were  devoted  to  its  service.  The 
Church  was  invariably  (we  confine  ourselves  to  Cistercian 
monasteries)  a  large  cross  church,  with  a  low  central 
tower ;  and  had  almost  always  three  chapels  attached  to 
the  east  side  of  each  of  its  transepts.  Under  the  shelter 
of  the  nave  and  transept,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
was  placed  the  cloister.  The  nave  formed  the  north  side 
of  the  cloister ;  the  south  transept  formed  part  of  its 
east  side ;  next  to  the  transept  was  a  narrow  slip,  which 
was  sometimes  a  room,  sometimes  only  a  passage  through 
the  block  of  buildings  to  the  grounds  east  of  the  cloister 
court.  Next  to  this  slip  came  the  Chapter  House,  which 
was  usually  a  handsome  quadrangular  apartment  with  a 
row  of  pillars  down  its  length,  running  east  and  west; 
Abbots  and  benefactors  were  often  buried  here  ;  the 
Abbot's  seat  was  at  the  east  end,  the  brethren  sat  against 
the  walls  of  the  room  on  each  side  of  him.  Next  to  the 
Chapter  House  comes  the  Eefectory,  or  Dining  Hall,  which 
was  usually  a  long  apartment,  with  a  row  of  pillars  down 
the  centre,  running  north  and  south.     Over  the  Chapter 
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House  was  the  Scriptorium  or  Library.  Over  the  Eefec- 
tory  was  the  Dormitory,  with  rows  of  pallets  down  each 
side  in  which  the  Monks  slept  in  their  full  day  costume* 
There  was  a  stair  from  the  dormitory  winding  down  into 
the  comer  of  the  south  transept  of  the  church,  down 
which  the  Monks  could  go  to  their  night  services  in 
church  without  having  to  pass  into  the  open  air.  The 
rooms  on  the  south  side  of  the  cloister  court  have  not  been 
determined  with  so  much  certainty.  We  usually  find 
here  another  large  room  with  a  row  of  pillars  down 
the  centre,  running  east  and  west,  which  was  probably 
the  great  parlour  of  the  brethren,  or  the  Frater  House; 
we  should  describe  it  in  modem  collegiate  phrase  as  the 
"Combination  Eoom."  There  are  usually  several  other 
smaller  rooms  on  this  side  whose  appropriation  has  not 
been  determined;  some  of  them  may  have  been  the 
rooms  of  the  great  officers  of  the  monastery,  the  Cellarer's 
room,  &c.  The  west  side  of  the  cloister  court  seems 
frequently  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Hospitium,  or 
Guest  House,  consisting  of  a  large  hall  and  chambers* 
The  offices  were  arranged  around  another  court ;  in  large 
monasteries  they  sometimes  formed  several  courts.  The 
Abbot's  lodging  was  often  a  separate  house  (like  the 
master's  lodge  of  a  college)  within  the  abbey  pre- 
cincts, exactly  resembling  the  unfortified  houses  of  the 
gentry  of  the  period.  The  Infirmary  also  was  sometimes 
a  separate  and  detached  building,  having  its  own  hall 
and  kitchen  and  chapel.*  These  offices  and  detached 
buildings  had  not,  like  the  cloister  buildings,  any  pre- 
scribed position,  they  were  placed  as  convenience 
dictated. 

In  the  instance  of  these  remains  at  Co^eshall,  it  has 
been  found  impossible,  after  carefrd  study,  to  appropriate 
them  as  forming  any  portion  of  the  cloister  buildings,  or  to 
identify  with  certainty  to  what  other  portion  of  the 
monastery  they  belonged.  Tradition  says  that  the  abbey 
church  was  somewhere  in  the  field  on  the  north  side  of 
the  present  farm  house.    We  have  already  said  that  there 

*  The  reader  who  may  care  to  go  more  taily  into  the  question  of  the  nature  and 
arrangement  of  the  bailding|8  which  composed  a  monaBtery,  may  consult  a  series  of 
articles  by  the  author  of  this  paper,  on  Th0  MonJn  of  the  Middle  Affee,  in  the  AaT 
JovBNAL  for  1856. 
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are  inequalities  of  the  ground  over  a  large  space  of  this 
field,  which  indicate  i^e  existence  of  foundations  and 
overthrown  masses  of  huilding.  Some  day,  accident  or 
research  may  reveal  the  exact  site  of  the  Church,  and  then 
it  will  probably  not  be  foimd  difficult  to  trace  out  the  site 
of  the  other  cloister  buildings.  In  the  summer  of  1851,  a 
long  continued  drought  parched  the  grass  over  some  of  the 
foundations  which  were  very  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  left  a  plan  of  these  foundations  so  clearly  defined  on 
the  field,  that  it  was  easy  to  draw  a  measured  plan  of  them 
on  paper ;  we  have  given  it  at  (F)  in  the  ground  plan. 
Some  Uttle  excavation  was  subsequently  made  on  the  site ; 
the  existence  of  foundations  where  they  had  been  indicated 
by  the  withered  grass  was  verified ;  but  they  were  found 
to  be  mere  foundations  of  rubble  work  only  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  height ;  a  few  fi^gments  of  moulded  brick  were 
found,  indicating  that  the  buildings,  of  which  these 
were  the  foundations,  were  of  the  same  date  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  existing  13th  century  buildings ;  but  so 
little  of  interest  was  found  that  the  work  was  soon 
abandoned. 

We  are  deprived,  then,  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in 
the  existiQg  remains  the  fragments  of  a  well  understood 
plan,  out  of  which  we  might  re-construct  a  picturesque 
elevation  of  the  old  abbey  of  the  Cistercians  of  CoggeshalL 
We  can  only  treat  them  as  isolated  fragments  of  ancient 
architecture,  chiefly  interesting  for  the  singularity  of  their 
construction. 

The  earliest  portion  of  the  old  buildings  which  remains 
is  a  massive  fragment  which  stands  curiously  in  the  midst 
of  the  present  dwelUng  house,  like  a  great  mass  of 
primitive  granite  surrounded  by  more  modem  strata.  It 
is  marked  (a)  in  the  plan.  It  consists  of  part  of  an  arcade, 
running  east  and  west ;  only  one  arch  remains,  of  pointed 
form,  and  turned  with  plain  unmoulded  bricks  of  the  shape 
and  size  already  described  as  peculiar  to  the  bricks  used  in 
this  abbey  ;  it  springs  on  one  side  from  a  respond,  and  is 
supported  on  the  other  by  a  circular  brick  pillar  with  a 
stone  capital.  Fart  of  the  wall  over  the  arch  still  exists, 
and  ia  it  is  the  lower  part  of  a  clerestory  wiadow.  The 
circular  pillar  is  formed  of  bricks,  whose  outer  edge  is 
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moulded  so  as  to  form  portions  of  a  circular  circumference ; 
its  stone  capital  is  of  the  kind  called  a  cushion  capital  ; 
taken  together  with  the  pointed  arch  which  it  supports,  it 
indicates  that  this  fragment  was  built  towards  the  close  of 
the  12th  century.  Forming,  as  this  fragment  manifestly 
does,  a  portion  of  a  building  which  had  an  aisle  and  a 
clerestory,  and  ran  east  and  west,  it  would  be  a  natural  con- 
jecture that  it  formed  part  of  the  abbey  church,  but  for  the 
three  following  reasons :  first,  that  the  buildings  could  not  on 
that  supposition  be  reconciled  with  the  invariable  arrange- 
ment of  a  Cistercian  church  and  cloister  buildings  which  we 
have  before  described ;  second,  that  the  pointed  arch, 
which  occurs  here,  is  commonly  assumed  by  antiquarians 
not  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  until  about  ten 
years  after  the  date  of  the  dedication  of  Coggeshall  Abbey 
Church  ;*  and  third,  that  the  local  tradition  declares  the 
site  of  the  church  to  be  in  the  field  to  the  north  of  the 
farm-house. 

There  are  two  thick  walls  at  (b)  and  (c)  in  the  modem 
house,  which  are  probably  portions  of  the  original  Abbey 
buildings,  and  numbers  of  carved  stones  of  the  same  date 
lie  about  the  premises ;  a  large  transition-Norman  capital 
is  used  as  a  step  to  the  doorway  (d)  of  the  building  (B),  a 
smaller  capital  of  the  same  date  is  inserted  to  stop  a  hole 
at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  building  E,  and  another  is 
built  into  the  east  window  of  the  Chapel-bam. 

We  next  proceed  to  describe  the  buildings  marked  CB) 
and  (C)  on  the  plan.  (B)  is  a  covered  ambulatory  witn  a 
room  over  it ;  (C)  is  a  long  building  of  two  stories.     The 


*  The  choir  at  Canterbury  commenced  A.D.,  1175,  is  usually  refierred  to  as  the 
earliest  authenticated  instance.  Of  course,  some  of  the  other  early  examples  may  be 
earlier,  though  their  priority  cannot  be  proved  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  enterprising 
builder  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of  moulded  brick  here  so  long  before  it  was 
introduced  elsewhere  in  England,  may  have  been  among  the  earliest  to  introduce  the 
new  form  of  arch.  The  first  convent,  it  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  in  another  paper 
to  speak  of  the  documentary  history  of  the  Abbey,  in  all  probability  came  to  Coggeshall 
from  the  parent  house  of  Savigni,  in  France.  Now  botn  brick  and  the  pointed  arch 
were  used  by  the  French  builders  long  before  they  were  introduced  into  ^igland ;  the 
builder  of  Coggeshall  Abbey  may  therefore  have  brought  both  brickmaking  and  tha 
pointed  arch  m>m  his  native  country.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any 
instances  of  early  brickwork,  or  of  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch  are  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Savigni.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  1139,  and  the  high  altar 
of  the  Church  was  dedicated — that  is,  the  church  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be 
opened  for  Divine  worship— in  1167. 
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east  or  river  front  of  these  two  buildings  is  represented  in 
the  accompanying  woodcut. 


These  buildings,  like  the  Chapel-bam,  are  of  flint- 
rubble  with  brick  dressings  ;  but  in  the  ambulatory  and  in 
the  building  (D)  we  shall  find  stone  and  Purbeck  marble 
also  are  used.  The  ambulatory  or  corridor  (B)  seems  to 
have  formed  the  entrance  of  the  group  of  buildings 
(B,C,D),  and  from  the  style  of  the  architectural  decorations, 
this  group  was  not  a  mere  block  of  offices.  The  entrances 
from  the  outer  air  are  at  (cj  and  (ej^  and  there  are  besides 
two  open  round  arches,  shewn  in  the  woodcut  above.  The 
doorway  at  fcj  has  a  pointed  arch,  formed  of  moulded 
bricks,  which  form  a  continuous  roll  moulding  (with  no 
capital)  of  two  orders,  shewn  in  the  wood- 
cut in  the  margin.  Just  inside  the  door, 
at  (h)  is  an  arched  niche  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  with  the  traces  of  a  shelf 
across  it,  such  as  we  see  across  piscinae ; 
it  may  perhaps  have  been  a  lavatory. 
The  doorway  (gj  is  now  blocked.  That 
at  (d)  has  its  jamb  and  arch  moulded  like 
that  at  (c)^  the  mouldings  being  on  the  side  towards  (B). 
The  jambs  of  the  pointed  doorway  and  of  the  two  round 
arches  shewn  in  the  wood-cut,  are  formed  of  moulded 
bricks,  with  stone  capitals,  and  plain  recessed  arches  of 
brick.     The   doorway  (^)  into  the  building  (C)  i^  also 
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of  brick  with  stone  capitals,  and  detached  stone  shafts. 
The    section    here    given  is  <^\^>t 

that  of  the  left  hand  jamb 
of  the  doorway  (^e)y  together 
with  that  of  (*). 

The  groining  ribs  of  this 
ambulatory  are  of  brick  work 
with  chamfered  edges,  and 
with  keys  of  stone ;  the 
spandrils  are  filled  in  with 
clunch;  the  shafts  which  carry  the  groining  ribs  are 
of  Fnrbeck  marble  with  stone  capitals.  The  walls 
and  groining,  including  all  the  brick  work,  have  been 
plastered  over  and  painted  with  red  lines  in  imitation 
of  the  joints  of  masonry.  At  /yj  is  a  very  pretty 
little  pointed-trefoil  headed  arch  which  seems  to  have 
formed  a  doorway ;  but  its  sill  is  at  a  level  of  some 
five  or  six  feet  above  that  of  the  original  floor.  The  only 
conjecture  which  we  can  offer  of  its  use  is  that  it  must 
have  given  access  from  the  corridor  to  a  pulpit  against  the 
wall  of  the  room  (D),  or  to  a  gallery  over  the  west  end 
of  that  room. 

The  ground  floor  of  (C)  is  a  perfectly  plain  building, 
with  its  principal  door  opening  from  the  corridor  at  (A), 
and  a  small  outer  door  at  (/),  and  another  at  (z),  opening 
into  (D),  and  only  one  window  at  f^mj^  which  is  shewn  in 
the  view  on  page  179.  (D)  is  no  longer  a  room,  but  the 
stone  responds,  and  the  traces  of  arches  against  tlie  walls 
of  (B)  and  (C),  shew  very  clearly  what  it  was.  It  was  a 
room  with  a  row  of  pillars  and  arches  down  the  centre, 
which  were  of  stone,  and  the  capitals  and  bases  of  the 
responds  which  still  remain  are  well  moulded,  and  shew 
that  the  room  was  one  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
a  degree  of  architectural  decoratian.  There  are  traces  of 
another  doorway  into  it  at  t^mj. 

To  get  to  the  upper  story  of  this  block  of  buildings  we 
have  to  climb  an  exterior  wooden  stair  up  to  a  door  at  the 
west  end  of  (C).  Very  possibly  this  was  the  original  mode 
of  entrance  ;  K)r  the  upper  stories  of  domestic  buildings 
of  that  date  were  very  commonly  thus  approached  by  an 
exterior  wooden  stair.  The  upper  story  of  (C)  is  now  one 
large  room  lighted  by  the  two  lancets  at  its  east  end  shewn 
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in  the  view  on  page  179,  and  by  the  light  above  them, 
which  was  inserted  after  the  dissolution,  when  the  bmldings 
were  converted  to  their  secular  uses.  Between  the  lancets 
is  a  shallow  niche,  and  there  is  another  in  the  south  wall ; 
the  wall  has  been  plastered,  and  the  windows  and  niches 
are  picked  out  with  red  lines  in  imitation  of  the  joints  of 
brick  work  The  door-way  between  the  upper  story  of  (C) 
and  that  of  TB),  has  a  round  arch  with  continuous  bnck 
mouldiugs  like  those  of  (c),  the  mouldings  being  on  the 

(B)  side  of  the  door-way.  Over  this  door-way,  but  not 
exactly  over  the  middle  of  it,  is  the  lower  part  of  the 
splay  of  a  circular  window,  which  originally  gave  light  to 
this  gallery  or  apartment  which  forms  the  upper  story 
of  (B> 

What  part  of  the  Abbey  buildings  this  block 
which  we  have  considered  was,  cannot  certainly  be 
determined  ;  but  we  may  perhaps  hazard  a  conjecture  (to 
which  we  do  not  desire  to  attach  any  great  value ),  that  it 
may  have  been  the  Abbot's  house.  In  that  case  (c)  would 
be  the  Abbot's  entrance  from  the  Abbey  Church  and 
Chapter  Rouse ;  at  (A)  he  washed  his  hands  as  he  came  in 
to  dinner  ;  f^gj  was  his  entrance  to  the  dais  of  his  hall  (D)  ; 

(C)  contained  the  kitchens  and  offices ;  f^tj  was  the  buttery 
door ;  the  upper  story  of  (C)  was  perhaps  the  soler  or  Great 
Chamber,  answering  to  our  modem  Drawing  Boom.  The 
upper  story  of  (B)  was  the  sleeping  chamber.  There  was 
probably  no  room  over  (D) ;  and  the  door  (n)  probably  led 
into  a  little  court-yard,  the  foundation  of  whose  wall  may 
still  be  traced  a  little  westward. 

The  building  marked  (E)  on  the  plan  is  locally  called 
the  Monk-house,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  offer  any 
explanation  of  the  name,  or  any  conjecture  as  to  it^ 
original  appropriation.  It  is  built,  like  the  Chapel-barn, 
with  flint  rubble  mixed  with  brick,  and  with  brick 
dressings,  which  are,  however,  not  moulded  in  any 
ornamental  forms,  the  whole  building  being  perfectly  plain. 
It  consists  of  one  lofty  room  with  an  open  timber  roof; 
and  is  lighted  by  four  lancets  in  each  side;  the  plain 
round-headed  door  at  the  east  end  seems  to  be  the  original 
entrance ;  the  west  end  is  modern,  though  enough  of  the 
original  wall  remains  to  shew  that  the  building  did  not 
originally  extend  any  further  in  this  direction.    A  peculiar 
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and  picturesque  appearance  is  giren  to  the  inside  by  the 
radiating  bricks,  with  wide  mortar  joints,  in  the  deep  splays 
of  the  windows,  and  by  an  arcade  of  brick  arches  which 
runs  all  round  the  three  original  walls  under  the  windows. 
It  appears  doubtful  whether  the  windows  were  ever  glazed, 
but  there  are  wooden  plugs  in  the  jambs,  in  which  the 
hinges  of  shutters  were  probably  inserted.  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  interior  haying  been  plastered  like  the  other 
buildings  which  we  hare  considered. 

Two  or  three  hundred  yards  south  of  the  building  last 
described  was  the  Abbey-mill ;  a  very  important  and  usual 
appendage  of  a  Cistercian  Monastery.  There  is  still  a  flour- 
mill  on  the  site,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Abbey-mill. 
In  the  course  of  some  alterations  in  the  garden  in  front  of 
the  dwelling-house  adjoining  the  Mill,  in  1851,  traces  of 
buildings  were  found.  Under  the  walk  immediately  in  front 
of  the  house  were  two  walls  at  right  angles,  formed  of  the 
usual  abbey  material — ^flint  and  brick ;  the  inside  of  the 
enclosed  space  was  paved  with  large  tiles,  and  against  the 
outside  was  a  smaU.  heap  of  charcoal  mixed  with  oyster 
shells  and  small  bones,  which  appeared  to  be  the  refdse  of 
a  kitchen.  Several  bricks  occurred  with  one  comer 
rounded  off,  like  other  abbey  bricks ;  and  the  whole  was 
probably  a  trace  of  the  original  buildings  of  the  Abbey-mill. 

Before  we  finally  leave  the  subject  of  these  abbey  bricks, 
we  may  mention,  as  a  circumstance  of  some  interest  in 
connection  with  them,  that  the  place  where  they  were 
manufactured,  and  perhaps  the  very  kiln  in  which  they 
were  burnt,  has  recently  come  to  light.  A  piece  of  ground 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town  has  for  many  years  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Tilkey — i.e,j  Tile  Kiln  ;  and  about 
a  dozen  years  ago,  in  re-opening  the  ground  to  obtain  the 
brick  earth  which  was  found  to  exist  there,  an  old  kiln 
was  discovered;  it  fell  in  and  was  destroyed;  but  it  is 
described  as  having  had  its  fireplace  arched  with  bricks 
like  those  used  in  tiie  Abbey ;  the  fire-grate  was  of  long 
iron  rods ;  and  broken  moulded  bricks,  like  those  of  the 
Abbey,  were  found,  and  stUl  are  occasionally  found,  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  places  connected  with  the 
Abbey  to  which  we  must  briefiy  direct  the  visitor's 
attention.     First,  to  the  grove  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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river  to  the  present  farm-house  ;  it  probably  existed 
originally  in  its  present  condition  as  a  place  of  recreation 
either  for  the  Abbot  or  for  the  Convent ;  there  is  a  grove 
of  very  similar  size  and  similarly  situated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  at  Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  which 
was  a  Cistercian  foundation. 

A  few  hundred  yards  south  of  the  Abbey-mill  are  the 
remains  of  another  important  item  in  the  monastic  economy 
— ^the  fish  ponds.  The  piece  of  ground  which  contains  them 
is  called  Fond  Wick  ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  last 
reach  of  the  artificial  river,  and  on  the  three  remauiing 
sides,  by  a  moat  supplied  with  water  from  the  river.  There 
are  traces  of  three  stews,  and  there  was  room  for  a  fourth, 
but  only  one  now  remains,  and  that  within  a  few  years 
has  been  considerably  diminished  in  size.  A  few  years  ago 
Pond  Wick  was  shaded  by  a  fine  grove  of  trees,  and  was 
a  pleasant  place  ;  very  likely  it  was  so  also  in  the  old 
days  of  the  Abbey,  and  tempted  the  venerable  fathers  to 
come  out  of  a  summer's  evening  and  pace  under  the 
shady  trees  absorbed  in  grave  and  godly  meditations  ;  or 
to  recline  in  groups  on  the  turfy  sloping  banks  and 
recreate  themselves  with  innocent  gossip,  while  they  threw 
crumbs  to  the  great  tame  carp  in  l^e  stew  ponds. 

Holfield  Grange  was  one  of  the  Abbey  Granges,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hill, 
south  of  the  present  mansion-house,  were  the  vineyards 
which  supplied  the  monks  with  the  thin  wine  with  which 
they  were  content.*  The  place  is  still  known  as  the 
vineyard ;  indeed  it  is  only  some  fifty  years  since  the 
last  vines  were  rooted  up,  and  some  of  the  wine  which 
was  made  from  them  even  still  exists  in  the  Holfield 
Grange  cellars. 

In  conclusion,  we  give  an  extract  from  the  chronicle 
of  Abbot  Balph;  the  wonderful  vision  which  it  records 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  purposeless  one,  and  the  tale 
has  not  much  point ;  but  the  narrative  is  full  of  allusions 
to  the  original  buildings  of  the  Abbey,  as  they  existed 
in  the  time  when  Peter  de  Vaudey  was  Lord  Abbot, 
viz.,  from  1176  to  1194;  it  may  serve,  besides,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  marvels  which  the  monks  used 

*  Large  quantities  of  wine  were  grown  in  England  during  the  mediayal  period. 
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sometimes  to  gossip  over  their  winter  fire  in  the  Frater- 
house. 

"  In  the  time  of  the  Lord  Peter,  the  fourth  Abbot  of 
Coggeshall,  it  happened  that  Brother  Eobert,  a  convert* 
of  that  house,  who  had  the  care  of  the  guests,  (i.e.^  the 
Hospitaller,)  as  his  eustom  was,  entered  the  Guest-house 
(aulam  hospUum)  one  day  before  the  hour  of  refection, 
and,  when  he  was  entered,  he  found  sitting  in  the  hall 
certain  persons  reverend  in  countenance  and  dress,  who 
wore  mantles  like  those  of  Templars,  and  each  had  a 
hood  on  his  head.  They  were  nine  or  more  in  number, 
for  the  brother  did  not  accurately  notice  how  many  they 
were.  Then  the  foresaid  brother,  thioking  that  these 
men  were  Templars,  politely  saluted  them ;  and  one,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  of  them,  said  to  him,  *When 
shall  we  dine?^  and  he  said,  *Tou  will  dine  in  the 
chamber  with  the  Lord  Abbot  'f ;  but  he  answered,  *  It 
is  not  our  custom  to  dine  in  private  chambers,  but  in 
the  hall  with  the  guests.'  After  this  the  brother  left 
the  hall,  and  hastened  to  the  Abbot  to  announce  to  him 
the  arrival  of  such  guests  as  these  ;  and  he  immediately 
bade  to  prepare  what  was  necessary  and  to  lay  the  table, 
and  declared  that  they  should  dme  with  him  in  his 
chamber.  So  when  the  Abbot  was  about  to  go  to  table 
he  bade  the  foresaid  brother  to  introduce  those  guests. 
But  when  the  brother  went  into  the  hall  he  coidd  not 
find  the  guests  whom  he  had  left  there  a  little  before.  He 
went  into  the  chambers:^,  {interiora  ctMculay)  and  divers 
other  places,  but  he  could  not  find  any  of  them.  Then  he 
went  out  and  ran  here  and  there  about  the  court, 
enquiring  of  everybody  he  met  if  they  had  seen  such-like 
men.  One  declared  that  he  had  seen  men  of  that 
description  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Church,  and 
hastening  to  the  Cemetery  of  the  Brethren.  But  when 
he  had  sent  a  messenger  thither  in  haste,  the  messenger 
found  no  one.  Lastly,  the  porters  were  interrogated  con- 
cerning guests  of  such  a  description,  and  they  asserted 

*  Many  penons  became  monks  late  in  life,  and  were  called  Otmverti;  those  -wIm 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  houae  were  called  Nuiriti, 

t  It  w«8  the  cuBtom  for  guests  of  ordinary  degree  to  be  entertained  in  the  Guest- 
house ;  but  those  of  rank — such  as  Knights  of  the  Temple  were— were  entertained  by 
the  Lord  Abbot. 

X  The  Guett-house  often  had  a  hall  and  chamben  bendea. 
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that  no  such  men  had  that  day  either  entered  or  left  by 
the  gate.  Who  these  men  were,  how  they  came,  or 
whither  they  departed,  remains  unknown  even  to  this 
day.  But  we,  who  knew  his  life  and  his  conscientiousness, 
do  not  doubt  the  narration  of  the  aforesaid  brother,  that 
he  did  thus  see  and  speak  with  them ;  he  often  narrated 
these  things  to  us,  and  also  in  his  last  sickness,  by  which 
he  was  removed  from  this  world,  he  related  these  things 
plainly  to  the  Convent.  And  he  was  an  honest  relator  of 
things,  using  few  words,  and  not  given  to  ostentation 
either  in  words  or  deeds." 

[The  docmneotary  histoiy  of  the  Abbey  ii  leserved  for  another  paper.] 
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ON    A    SEMICIRCULAR    ARCHWAY,    OF     THE 
DECORATED   PERIOD,    AT   ST.    08YTH. 

BT  OHABLBS  V.  HATVrABD,  BQ.,  ABOBITBOT. 

It  IB  a  mistake,  not  uncommonly  made,  to  suppose  that, 
because  as  a  rule,  the  arch  or  moulding  of  a  particular 
style  has  generally  a  particular  form,  that  therefore  every 
specimen  which  exhibits  that  peculiarity  must,  necessarily, 
be  of  that  style.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  the 
exception  proves  the  rule.  We  know,  by  the  earliest  text- 
books, that  the  round  arch  is  characteristic  of  classic  art, 
and  of  the  Norman  style  of  mediaeval  buildings  ;  that  the 
lancet,  equilateral  and  four  centred  arches  are  character- 
istic, severally,  of  the  early-English,  the  decorated,  and  the 
perpendicular  phases  of  Gothic  architecture  ;  and  even  the 
Glossary  tells  us  that,  although  the  semi-circular,  the 
segmental,  and  the  eliptical  arches  were  prevalent  tiU  the 
pointed  arch  appeared,  ^^even  after  that,  they  were 
occasionally  employed  in  all  the  styles  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture ;"  and  Bickman  (p.  97),  ^^  Some  people  having 
considered  the  shape  of  the  arch  to  be  a  very  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  different  styles,  it  may  be  necessaiy  in  this 
place  to  sav  a  few  woids  on  arches  generally.  If  we 
examine  with  care  the  various  remains  of  the  different 
styles  we  shall  see  no  such  constancy  of  arch  as  has  been 
apprehended ;  for  there  are  composition  lancet  arches  used 
both  at  Henry  the  7th'8  Chapel,  Westminster,  and  at 
Bath ;  and  there  are  flat  segmental  arches  in  the  early 
English  part  of  York;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  will  appear 
fhat  the  architect  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
description  of  arch.''  iN'or,  he  might  have  added,  was  he 
obliged  to  have  an  arch  at  all,  unless  he  wanted  it  for 
good  constructional  purposes.  For  what  greater  anomaly 
can  there  be,  than  the  square  flat-headed  tracery  windows 
of  the  decorated  period. 

No  I  Gothic  architecture,  ever  free,  gloriously  inventive, 
active  and  progressive,  scorned  to  fetter  the  architect  with 
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anything  but  earnest  zeal  and  true  love  for  his  work. 
With  a  faith  that  led  him  to  dedicate  the  best  of  hia 
handworks  to  the  noblest  purposes,  a  strong  popular 
demand  for  his  most  cunning  oonceits,  and  a  freedom 
which  permitted  him  to  esteem  lightly  the  works  of  his 
predecessors,  to  a  degree  unimagined  at  the  present  day, 
it  is  no  marvel,  that  occasionally  in  all  periods,  we  meet 
with  examples  of  peculiarities,  resulting,  perchance,  from 
a  fency,  still  indulged,  for  some  form  considered  by 
contemporaries  as  antiquated  and  old  &shioned,  or  an 
recollection  of  some  well  loved  building,  connected  with 
Bome  early  associations  of  the  architect. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  can  point  to  instances  of 
modem  works  where  the  influence  of  these  kind  of  feelings 
on  his  own  mind,  is  recorded  in  wood  and  stone,  and  can 
thus  more  folly  understand  those,  otherwise  considered 
curiosities,  often  met  with  in  architectural  studies.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  instance  of  this  work  of  assimilation  is  the 
Choir  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  re-bmlt  in  the  perpendicular 
period,  retaining  the  stout  Norman  piers  and  their  arches. 
The  delicate  lines  of  vaulting,  shafts,  &c.,  are  carried  up 
in  front  of  these  arches  and  piers,  and  interpenetrate  with 
the  mouldings,  which  at  the  same  time  were  planted  on 
the  face  of  these  arches,  following  the  semicircular  form. 
So  we  have  actually  a  series  of  choir  arches,  of  the 
perpendicular  period — semicircular. 

Again,  at  Dartmouth  Church,  there  are  semicircular 
arches  of  the  perpendicular  period,  in  the  nave,  but  of  the 
decorated,  few  instances  are  known  of  this  form ;  certainly 
very  few  of  such  noble  proportions  as  the  archway  at 
Bt.  Osyth. 

But  the  example  before  us  is  not  difficult  to  classify, 
even  without  reference  to  the  explanations  offered  in  the 
foregoing  remarks. 

It  is  often  more  safe  to  trust  to  the  general  character  of 
the  work  as  a  whole,  than  to  the  special  form  of  detail. 
For  example,  in  this  iostance  it  was  said  that  this  archway 
was  Norman,  because  it  was  semicircular,  when  a  single 
glance  would  tell  one,  without  a  look  at  the  form  of  arch, 
that  it  was  pure  Gothic. 

Then,  again,  the  mouldings  might  be  thought  to  be 
<<  early  English,"  but  their  great  boldness  and  breadth, 
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convince  us  that  they  are  "  decorated."  Perhaps, 
however,  the  safest  conclusion  to  come  to,  in  the  absence 
of  any  special  exact  date,  is  to  refer  it  to  one  of  those 
periods  of  doubt  between  each  style,  which  are  caUed 
Transiiion,  which,  amidst  the  impossibility  of  placing  the 
conception  of  every  fertile  architectural  brain  in  the  same 
category — ^perhaps  not  even  contemporary — ^have  been 
invented  as  refuges  for  the  destitute  idiosyncracies  of  art. 

The  transition  between  the  early  English  and  decorated 
was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  or,  in  round  numbers,  in 
the  year  1300.  Bickman's  remarks  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  he  says  (p.  33),  "  If  the  transition  from  Norman  to 
early  English  was  gradual,  much  more  so  was  that  from 
early  English  to  decorated,"  and  it  is  only  marvellous  to 
my  mind  that  such  a  complete  classification  as  has  been 
established,  should  have  been  possible. 

Gateways,  during  all  periods  were  generally  shafted. 
In  the  Norman,  many  shafts,  in  works  in  the  perpendicular 
period,  generally  only  one,  and  that  always  attached^  in 
hollows,  and  with  wide  mouldings  called  "casements." 
In  the  early  English,  shafts  were  generally  banded  and 
isolated,  and  often  numerous.  In  the  decorated,  fewer  in 
number,  generally  fiUetted  and  seldom  otherwise  than 
attached,  or  in  technical  terms,  "  engaged,"  which  simply 
means  that  the  shafts,  so  set  in  the  mouldings  of  the  jamb 
of  the  doorway,  are  a  part  of  the  same  stone  and  not 
disjoined,  as  was  the  case  in  earlier  periods. 

But,  nevertheless,  an  early  English  doorway  may  exist 
with  attached  shafts  and  without  bands,  and  a  decorated 
one  may  have  isolated  shafts,  though  not  a  band,  I  think, 
without  forfeiting  its  character,  if  the  other  details  and 
their  manner  of  working  be  not  inconsistent  with  the 
alleged  date. 

Often  assimilations  were  practised  when  one  part  of  an 
edifice  had  to  be  connected  with  another  of  an  older  date, 
and  a  deference  shown  for  the  feelings  of  the  former  artist 
by  no  means  common. 

Thus  some  of  the  latest  piers  towards  the  west  end 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  are  of  perpendicular  date,  and 
though  in  design  simUar  to  the  early  ones,  differ  chiefly 
in  having  all  their  shafts  "engaged"  inst€«ad  of  isolated 
like  the  rest 
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Now,  the  example  be£ore  us  has  engaged  shafts — and 
very  markedly  so  they  are— the  hollow  between,  being 
extremely  shallow — and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  so 
made  to  assimilate  with  other  work.  They  cannot  be 
perpendicular;  they  are  unlike  the  early  English  in  this 
particular,  therefore  if  nothing  is  seen  to  contradict  our 
assumption  on  farther  inspection,  we  say  they  are 
decorated. 

Again,  the  arch  mouldings  are  broad  bold  bowtells,  or 
compounded  of  bowtells  filletted,  and  large  hollows  rather 
shallow.  These  are  very  nobly  designed,  and  being  bold 
for  decorated  work,  are  much  more  so,  of  course,  for  early 
English,  which  indulged  in  multitudinous  and  deeply 
imder-cut  beads,  bowtells,  rolls,  and  hollows. 

Certainly  the  forms  of  the  mouldings  themselves,  as 
shown  in  the  cut,  are  early,  especially  perhaps  the  centre 
roll  with  an  arris  on  the  face ;  but  it  is  not  unnoticed  in 
early  decorated,  or  what  some  call  the  ^^  Geometric 
Decorated,"  and  others  ^^  Transition." 

This  arris,  by  its  catching  the  line  of  light  and  marking 
more  sharply  the  perpendicularity  of  the  member,  found 
jE&vour  in  the  eyes  of  the  architects  of  those  days,  it  was 
gradually  widened  and  developed  into  the  fillet  on  the  face 
of  shafts  so  common  in  this  period,  and  it  is  curious  to  trace, 
as  years  roll  on,  the  change  of  this  simple  form  as  it  passes 
through  the  hands  of  successive  masons,  forming  new 
combinations  and  swelling  with  increased  dignity,  age  and 
service,  till  at  last  it  was  lost  entirely  in  its  own  stout  pro- 
portions and  forgotten  in  the  revival  of  classic  forms.  But 
this  is  foreign  to  our  paper.  Paley,  who  has  followed  out 
the  subject  of  Gothic  mouldings,  further  than  any  man  yet, 
and  in  a  very  able  and  elaborate  manner,  remarks,  (p.  43), 
that  "in  the  Geometric  Decorated  period — ^that  is,  in  the 
reigns  of  the  two  first  Edwards — ^tiie  mouldings  of  arches 
and  jambs,  differ  very  slightly  from  those  of  the.  early 
English,  so  slightly  indeed  that  they  cannot  alone  be  taken 
as  decisive  of  that  date."  This  seems  contradictory  to 
what  is  said  on  p.  39,  about  the  easily  distinguished 
character  of  early  English  mouldings;  but  his  further 
remarks,  that  "  the  decorated  hollows  are  usually  of  larger 
size  than  the  early  English,"  explain  the  paradox ;  for  it  is 
not  the  actual  forms  of  mouldmgs  themselves  which  are 
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novel  in  the  transition,  so  much  as  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  used,  the  way  they  are  grouped,  and  often  simply 
the  scale  on  which  they  are  worked. 

There  is  another  remark  to  make  respecting  jamb, 
pier  and  arch  mouldings,  which  will  add  force  to  the 
preceding  remarks.  Successive  orders  of  mouldings  are 
simple  groups  placed  behind  one  another,  divided  perhaps 
by  a  hollow  wider  than  the  rest,  or  carried  on  a  separate 
shaft.  In  this  gateway  at  St.  Osyth,  there  are  three 
orders  of  arch  mouldings,  and  carried  on  the  three  orders 
of  jamb  mouldings  or  shafts.  Now  these  orders  arose  by 
simply  cutting  off  the  angles  of  the  projecting  stones 
which  formed  the  door,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  number 
is  only  limited  by  the  wish  of  the  artificer.  In  early  work, 
the  edges  were  rounded,  somewhat  timidly,  then  hollowed, 
and,  in  many  instances,  most  elaborately  complicated,  yet 
in  all,  may  these  several  orders  be  traced. 

The  earlier  examples  shew  that  these  orders,  or  groups 
of  mouldings,  were  worked  up  to,  or  on,  the  face  of  the 
square  edges  of  the  stones ;  whereas,  the  later  ones  were 
moulded  on  the  &ce,  after  the  angle  had  been  chamfered 
off;  this  is  called  being  worked  on  the  "  chamfered  plane," 
and  to  understand  the  beauty  of  Gothic  tracery,  this  must 
be  known, — as  in  decorated  work,  several  orders  of  tracery 
occur,  and  dll  on  the* chamfer  planes. 

Thus,  we  have  farther  evidence  that  the  example  before 
us  belongs  rather  to  the  decorated,  than  to  the  early 
EngUsh  period. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  has  to  observe  that  the  fore- 
going opinions,  uttered  when  he  first  saw  the  gateway  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Essex  Archseological  Society  in 
1856,  have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  sketches,  and 
by  ti^e  examination  of  the  admirable  photograph  executed 
by  Major  Bussell,  from  which  the  subjoined  lithograph  is 
taken. 
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(Read  at  the  Me$Hng  at  WaUham  Abbey,  1857,) 

BT     TSB    HOK.     BICHABD     COBHWALLIS     NBYILLB,*     PBB8IDSNT. 

The  popular  study  of  ArchsBology,  is  now  so  fedrly 
established  as  a  science  requiring  careful  application  and  a 
regular  system  to  develop,  that  it  would  be  superfluous,  at  a 
gathering  of  its  votaries  like  the  present,  to  do  more  than 
advert  generally  to  its  prominent  features,  in  order  to 
introduce  the  subject  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  for 
discussion  at  to-day's  meeting.  To  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  history  of  past  ages,  the  records  of  every 
country  and  nation  now  existing,  or  which  has  dis- 
appeared entirely,  present  an  equ^  attraction ;  but  to  a 
native,  that  of  his  own  country  is  naturally  of  paramount 
importance.  An  Englishman  may,  therefore,  be  justly 
excused,  if  he  prefer  the  annals  of  his  own  island  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  but  few  steps  were 
tal^en  towards  elucidating  our  earlier  Chronicles,  by  the 
examination  and  comparison  of  the  remains  and  monuments 
in  which  Britain  abounds ;  and  even  after  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  the  18th  century, 
its  members  had  to  encounter  such  an  amount  of  blind 
ridicule  and  wanton  opposition,  that  little  real  progress 
was  actually  attained.  But  within  the  last  fifty  years  the 
mists  of  illiterate  darkness  have  been  happily  dispelled 
by  the  Ught  of  advancing  education,  and  the  foundation 
of  central  societies  in  London,  in  addition  to  the  original 
one  at  Somerset  House.  These^  by  making  annual 
progresses  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  fostered, 
and  widely  diffdsed,  a  taste  for  inquiry  into  the  history  of 
former  agea  The  good  results  of  these  archaeological 
pilgrimages,  are  manifested  by  the  numerous  offsets  fix>m 
the  parent  stems  planted  in  different  counties. 

•  Now  Lord  Braybrookc. 
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Among  these,  Sussex,  I  believe,  claims  precedence  as  the 
first  to  adopt  the  good  example,  but  so  many  others  have 
since  almost  simultaneously  followed  suit,  that  it  would  be 
invidious  to  draw  any  comparison  between  them. 

The  advantage  and  assistance  afforded  to  the  central 
societies  by  these  kindred  branches,  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one ;  and,  as  each  of  them  contributes  its  quota  of 
information  from  within  its  own  limits  to  the  general  fund 
of  intelligence,  so  does  the  same  remark  apply  to  the 
members  of  these  several  kindred  branches ;  for  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  lesser  societies  stand  to  the  greater,  so  do 
the  individual  members  to  their  own  body.  Each  labours 
in  his  own  sphere,  parish,  town,  or  district,  and  each  is 
proud  to  exhibit,  at  these  our  annual  meetings,  the  results 
of  his  investigations,  either  in  the  form  of  a  detailed 
account,  or  by  producing  the  trophies  he  has  acquired  in  the 
field.  To  the  hitter  mode  of  gratifying  his  fellow  labourers, 
the  greatest  value  is  to  be  attached ;  for  the  Latin  poet, 
Horace,  has  well  and  truly  said,  that— 

Segniufl  imtant  ammofl  demuaa  per  aurem, 
Qaam  quae  fiont  oculis  subjecta  fidelibuB,  et  qiue 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  Bpectator. — Art  FotUea^  V.  180. 

I  have  endeavoured,  as  you  may  see,  to  practice  what  I 
have  been  preaching  in  this  respect  by  producing  that 
portion  of  my  collection  of  finger  rings  derived  solely  fr^m 
our  own  county,  as  well  as  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon 
fibulae,  which  have  rewarded  my  labours  in  their  cemeteries 
at  Little  Wilbraham  and  Linton  Heath,  Cambridgeshire ; 
and  I  will  proceed  to  adopt  my  own  maxims  in  another,  by 
attempting  to  give,  as  far  as  possible  in  a  single  memoir, 
an  outline  sketch  of  the  Boman  occupation  of  Essex. 
Although  very  fortunate  in  researches  in  my  own 
neighbourhood,  my  personal  experience  is  of  course 
limited,  but  I  have  derived  so  much  assistance  from  that 
able  historian  of  our  county,  Morant,  and  other  sources, 
that  I  am  encouraged  to  attempt  what  must  at  the  best 
be  imperfect,  though  I  have,  ever  since  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  elect  me  your  President,  been  anxious  to 
accomplish  it. 

The  coimty  of  Essex,  from  its  maritime  situation  on  the 
shores  of  the   German   Ocean  and  the  estuary    of  the 
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Thames,  possesses  too  many  natural  advantaged  to  have 
been  neglected  by  inyaders  as  ^[iterprising  and  sagacious 
as  the  Bomans.  We  accordingly  find  that,  very  shortly 
after  their  arrival  in  our  island,  this  territory  was  partially 
occupied,  and  the  first  colony  founded  in  Britain  appears  to 
have  been  at  Colchester,  where  so  many  traces  of  the  set- 
tlement are  still  extant. 

The  greater  part  of  this  county  seems  to  have  been 
originally  covered  with  forest,*  which  accounts  for  the 
numerous  horns  and  bones  of  the  red  and  fallow  deer, 
with  tusks  of  the  wild  boar,  found  invariably  on  all 
sites  of  Boman  occupation.  Since  there  were  stations 
in  this  county,  the  roads  between  them  were,  according 
to  the  custom  of  our  prudent  conquerors,  numerous  and 
well  made;  but,  owing  to  mod^n  agriculture  and  oth^ 
causes,  very  few  traces  of  these  are  visible  at  the  present 
day. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  instead  of  re-opening 
'^  vexatsB  qusestiones,"  such  as  whether  Ceesaromagus,  of  the 
Iter  of  Antoninus,  was  at  Chelmsford,  Bursted,t  Bunmow, 
or  Writtle,  Durolitum:^  at  Leyton,  Ganonia  at  Coggeshall 
or  Kelvedon ;  instead  of  vainly  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
Boman  and  modem  measurements  of  distance,  in  order  to  fix 
the  exact  course  of  a  road,  or  name  of  a  station,  it  would  be 
more  profitable,  by  dint  of  recording  every  site  on  which 
Latin  remains  have  been  found,  to  establish  a  guide  by 
which,  present  and  future  antiquaries  may  direct  their  re- 
searches. Wherever  these  traces  occur,  tiie  Bomans  were 
at  some  period  settled ;  and  here  are  their  coins,  their  ceme- 
teries, and  roads  to  be  looked  for,  as  well  as  their  villas, 
which,  like  modem  dwellings,  are  most  numerous  in  tibe 
vicinity  of  great  highwa3nsL 

I  commence  my  survey  at  Wenden,  in  which  parish  the 
foundations  of  an  extensive  Boman  dwelling-house  were 
very  recently  excavated.  Many  coins  have  been  also  foimd 
here,  chiefly  of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  arch  in  the  western 
^id  of  the  church  is  entirely  tumed  with  tiles  from  a  hypo- 
caust,  and  the  baluster  of  the  window  in  the  top  of  the 
tower  appears  to  be  a  stone  column,  similar  to  two  found  in 
villas  at  Chesterford  and  Hadstock. 

•  SoUnahedy  Tol.  i.,  p.  346.  f  Morant's  Sites,  toI.  i,  p.  196 

I  Arch,  Atiociaium  JmmuUy  yoL  iiL)  p.  318. 
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In  Arkesdcn,  the  adjoining  parish,  a  terra  cotta  figure 
of  a  female  with  infants,  emblematical  of  plenty,  was 
found,  with  several  vessels  of  plain  and  embossed  &imian 
ware.  Fragments  of  Boman  pottery  are  still  occasionally 
exhumed  in  various  parts  here. 

At  Langley,  further  west,  a  tumulus  existed  of  con- 
siderable size,  which  proved,  on  my  openiug  it,  to  have 
been  disturbed  before.  It  was  clearly  of  !^man  origin, 
from  the  broken  pieces  of  brick,  glass,  and  Bamian  ware, 
near  the  centre,  the  remnants  of  the  sepulchral  deposit 
Passing  onwards  through  Great  and  Little  Chishall,  whence 
I  possess  only  a  pottery  bead  of  Anglo-Saxon  make,  we 
reach  Heydon,  on  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  county. 
Here  a  remarkable  chamber,  cut  in  the  chalk,  containing  a 
sort  of  altar,  with  abundance  of  Boman  fictilia,  was  opened 
by  my  labourers  in  1848.  Some  small  brass  coins  of  the 
Lower  Empire  and  a  bronze  bracelet  were  also  found 
within,  and  other  remains  without,  this  vault. 

An  old  track-way,  known  still  among  the  common 
people  of  the  vicinity  as  the '  Boman  road,  runs  down 
the  range  of  hills'  side,  close  to  this  chamber,  towards 
Boyston.  All  traces  of  it  are  obliterated  on  the  east 
of  Heydon,  but  it  appears  to  have  come  there  from 
Strethall,  by  the  outside  of  Elmdon,  where  a  large  hoard 
of  bronze  celts,  metal  for  fusing  them,  and  a  first  brasa 
coin  of  Domitian,  were  found  some  twelve  years  since. 
At  Strethall  (whose  name  denotes  a  Boman  site)  the  old 
road  connecting  it  with  Chesterford  is  still  in  existence, 
and  the  last  named  place  is  so  well  known  as  a  station, 
whether  Sceanum,  or  Colonia  Camboritum,*  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  descant  upon  the  various  remains,  coins, 
urns,  and  Boman  dwellings,  which  it  has  contauied.  Suffice 
it  to  remark,  that  although  the  two  parishes  join.  Little 
Chesterford  never  to  my  knowledge  produced  any  relics  of 
its  Latin  neighbours. 

Littlebury,  to  the  south,  has  yielded  several  coins 
of  both  Empires,  but  no  pottery,  and  the  old  camp 
on  the  Bing  Hill,  in  front  of  the  mansion  at  Audley  En^ 
bears  ample  testimony  to  the  labours  of  the  Boman 
soldiers.  It  is  considered  to  have  been  only  an  JBstivum, 
a  summer  or  temporary  one;  an  ancient  tower  formerly 

•  Stukolcy'8  liinerariumf  vol.  i.,  p.  79, 
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stood  on  the  south-west  side  in  the  Starberrey  (vulffo 
strawberry)  closes ;  and  here,  full  300  years  ago,  a 
gold  coin  of  Claudius  with  a  massive  silver  patera*  were 
found.  The  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Holinshed,  but 
no  account  is  given  of  the  fate  of  either  of  these  treasures. 
Soman  coins  and  broken  pottery  have  occurred  in  the 
flower  garden  at  the  back  of  Audley  End  House,  to  the 
east,  in  the  parish  of  Saffiron  Walden,  which  place  has 
proved  very  rich  in  remains,  as  the  collection  derived  from 
the  town  itself,  and  the  vicinity,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
valuable  Museum  there,  attests.  Travelling  thence  east- 
ward, previous  to  entering  Hadstock  village,  a  Eoman 
road  comes  into  the  way,  at  right  angles,  proceeding  fr^m 
Chesterford,  across  Great  Chesterford  Common,  through 
Hadstock,  into  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Bartlow. 
Both  these  places  are  well  known  to  ArchsBologists,  the 
former  from  the  Dane's  skin  affixed  to  its  church  door,  and 
the  foimdations  of  extensive  villas  in  Sunken  Church 
Field,  which  spot  commands  a  full  view  of  the  celebrated 
tumuli  at  the  latter  place,  opened  by  the  late  Mr.  Gage 
Bokewode.  Close  to  the  base  of  these  mounds,  a  small 
Boman  house  was  laid  bare  in  1852. 

Ashdon,  joining  Bartlow  on  the  west,  is  known  as  the 
supposed  site  of  the  battle  between  Edmund  Ironside  and 
Canute,  of  which  the  barrows  above-mentioned,  were  long, 
erroneously,  supposed  to  be  the  results.  Many  coins  of 
both  Higher  and  Lower  Empire  are  found  in  and  around 
the  village,  with  some  earthenware ;  and  on  Great  Copt 
Hill,  five  years  back,  the  foundations  of  a  small  dwelling 
were  opened  on  the  property  of  Lord  Maynard.  This 
name  is  no  doubt  significant,  meaning  top  or  summit; 
for  at  Copt  Hall,  near  Walden,  a  silver  coin  of  the 
Fompeia  family  was  found;  and  at  Copt  Hall,  below 
Epping,  Boman  remains  have  been  discovered.  Castle 
Camps,  at  which  place  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
baronial  residences  of  the  De  Veres,  contains  earlier 
vestiges,  according  to  Morant;  but  a  silver  denarius  of 
Theodosius,  and  a  pair  of  bronze  tweezers,  are  the  only  Latin 
relics  of  which  I  am  cognisant  as  having  come  from  the 
parish,  though  its  name  and  that  of  its  neighbour,  Shudy 
Camps,  would  lead  one  to  expect  better  things.    A  fine 

•  EoUmhid,  vol.  i.,  p.  366. 
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bronze  patella  or  ladle,  with  a  name  upon  it,  said  to  have 
been  found  in  an  osier  bed  at  the  latter  place,  was  for- 
merly shewn  to  me  in  London. 

About  half  way  between  Bartlow  and  Horseheath,  the 
modem  highway  is  joined  by  the  old  Boman*  road  from 
Cambridge  to  Colchester,  which,  having  crossed  the 
London  and  Newmarket  road  dose  to  Worsted  Lodge 
turnpike,  runa  behind  Linton  to  this  point,  opposite  to 
the  residence  of  S.  Batson,  Esq.  It  still  retains  its 
name  in  the  locality,  and  is  easily  traced. 

Four  miles  from  this  point,  on  Mr.  Batson's  property, 
an  urn,  containing  ninety-nine  silver  denarii  and  one 
gold  coin  of  the  Higher  Empire,  was  found  by  a  cart- 
wheel breaking  accidentally  into  the  ground  in  1830. 
This  deposit  occurred  on  the  margm  of  a  road  which 
has  since  been  called  Money  Lane.  I  visited  the  site 
three  years  ago  with  the  carter  who  drove  the  waggon 
at  the  time,  but  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  fdrUier 
traces. 

Passing  on  towards  Haverhill,t  which  has  famished 
me  with  Boman  coins,  especially  a  second  brass  one  of 
Germanicus,  we  follow  the  old  road  to  Stunner,:^  where 
a  tumulus  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  hard  by 
another  Copt  Hall.  Mr.  Walford  remarks,  in  a  commum- 
cation  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  made  February, 
1801,  ^^that  this  barrow  seems  never  to  have  been 
opened."  I  have  instituted  inquiries  respecting  it,  and 
believe  it  is  at  present  covered  with  an  ornamental  planta- 
tion. Thence  to  Watsoe  Bridge,  where  the  Via  Devana 
crosses  a  branch  of  the  river  Stour.  Here  is  an  old  Boman 
camp,  and  many  antiquities  have  been  found.  At  Baythome 
End  many  urns  have  been  dug  up ;  and  at  Birdbrook,  to 
the  south,  is  a  burying-ground,  described  by  Mr.  Walford, 
vol.  xiv.  of  the  Arehceologia^  opened  in  1792.  Mr.  W.  also 
alludes  to  another  cemetery  in  the  neighbourhood  here. 
iN'umerous  urns,  patersd,  and  spear-heads  have  been  disco- 
vered on  the  left  of  the  turnpike-road  from  Haverhill  to 
Withersfleld,  at  the  south  comer  of  Broad  Meadow,  near 
the  brook,  by  Meldham  Bridge,  whence  gravel  was  formerly 
dug.   Amongst  these  relics  occurred  one  of  the  largest  glasis 

«  Jrehmohgia^  vol.  zxy.,  p.  22.  f  Arehaologioy  yoL  xiv.,  p.  72. 

X  Jrchaohgia^  yol.  ziy.,  p.  61. 
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yessels  ever  found  in  England :  it  fell  into  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Bamaidy  then  resident  at  Bartlow,  and  I  have 
succeeded  in  tracing  it  farther  to  Althorpe,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Spencer,  where  it  now  is.  The  plan  of  a  Boman  villa  at 
I^dgwell,  on  the  property  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
examined  by  Mr.  Walford  in  1794,  is  given  in  the  same 
volume  of  tiie  Archoeologia.  Watsoe  Bridge  connects  the 
parish  of  Birdbrook  with  that  of  Steeple  Bumpstead,  where 
several  skeletons  and  other  Latin  vestiges  have  been  disco- 
vered on  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Gtent.  More  have  also 
occurred  in  Helions  Bumpstead. 

A  number  of  curious  bronze  vessels,  found  at  Top- 
pesfield  in  a  Boman  funeral  deposit,  are  described,  in 
vol.  xiv.*  of  the  Arehceologia^  by  the  learned  antiquary 
above  quoted;  and  at  Witi^ersfield,  farther  south,  many 
imperial  coins  were  dug  up,  some  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Saffiron  Walden.  A  site  in  this  parish 
is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map  as  the  Money  Fields. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  inquire  if  this  name  derives  its 
origin  from  Boman  coinage. 

Betracing  our  steps  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to 
Debden,  where  many  brass  coins  and  fragments  of  black 
and  red  earthenware  vessels  have  been  turned  up  by 
Peverils  Wood,  we  pass  on  to  Widdington.  Here,  I  have 
been  informed,  a  large  hoard  of  Boman  silver  denarii 
were  discovered  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  In  the  next 
parish,  Quendon  Street,  there  is  no  record  of  Boman 
remains;  but  in  the  adjoining  one  of  Bickling  Green 
many  vases,  containing  burnt  human  bones,  were  ex- 
humed in  the  spring  of  1852.  The  name  of  Stanstead 
Street  would  seem,  like  Quendon,  to  indicate  that  an  old 
Boman  road  passed  through  it;  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
anything  having  been  found  there  but  some  early  British 
gold  coins. 

At  Elsenham,  in  1855,  some  labourers,  stubbing  a 
hedge  on  the  property  of  William  Fuller  Maitland,  Esq., 
exhumed  several  vessels  of  plain  and  one  of  embossed 
Samian  ware,  with  fragments  of  bronze ;  the  former  have 
the  names  of  the  makers. 

At  Bichmond  Green,  near  Thaxted,  in  March,  1847,  a 
massive  penannular  gold  ring  was  found  in  ploughing, 

•  p.  24. 
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without  any  other  relic ;  and  at  Cherry  Green,  in  Broxted 
parish,  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  a  quantity  of 
broken  pottery  was  turned  up ;  but  my  labourers  failed 
to  obtain  any  entire  vessels.  At  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  a 
general  deposit  occurred,  consisting  of  a  glass  basin  and 
Samian  ware  vessels  in  a  chest ;  the  latter,  with  portions 
of  their  case,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cocks,  of 
that  place. 

A  fine  green  glass  basin  with  fluted  sides  found  some- 
where near  Takley  Forest,  on  the  property  of  J.  A. 
Houblon,  Esq.,  of  Hallingbury,  was  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Somerset  House,  in  December, 
1851 ;  Walbury,  belonging  likewise  to  that  gentleman, 
nearly  opposite  Sawbridgeworth,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Eoman  camp,  and  coins  dug  up  there,  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  of  them. 

Dimmow  has  produced  many  relics  of  the  same  people. 

At  Lindsell,  it  is  probable  that  more  exist,  for  a  fine 
red  amphora,  almost  unique  in  size  and  shape,  came  from 
thence,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Walden  Museum.  A 
question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  Coggeshall*  or  Braintree 
is  the  Soman  station  between  Colchester  and  Dunmow. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  besides  the  interesting  relics  found  at 
the  first-named  place,  described  in  our  opening  number, 
by  the  Eev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  at  Stisted  and  Black  Notley,t 
antiquities  have  been  discovered,  and  hundreds  of  Latin 
coins  around  Braintree.  At  Felix  Hall,  near  Kelvedon, 
Mr.  Western  has  informed  me  that  the  remains  of  a 
Boman  villa  are  beneath  the  soil  in  some  meadow  land. 

From  Maldon  I  have  a  fine  early  British  gold  coin, 
but  nothing  Eoman,  though  many  of  their  coins  occur 
here  as  well  as  at  Harwich,  where  Morant  describes  a 
tesselated  pavement,  brought  to  light  on  a  £Emn  belonging 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Dovercourt.J  The  same  author  also 
makes  special  mention  of  a  gold  coin  of  Nero  and  Agrip- 
pina,  as  having  been  dug  up  at  Maldon.§  Colchester  is 
so  well  known  in  connection  with  our  Italian  invaders, 
that  I  pass  it  over ;  but  on  Mersey  Island,  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Colne,  many  antiquities  are  discovered;   and  it  is 

*  British  AreAaoloffieal  AttoeiatioH  Joumalf  yol.  iii.,  p.  310. 

t  Jbidem,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  320. 

{  Moranfa  Sssex,  vol  i.,  p.  328.  §  Ibid.^  vol.  i.,  p.  490. 
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related  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Arefueohgia^  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  King,*  that  soarcely  a  grave  is  dug  in  the  churchyard 
there  wi&out  breaking  through  a  tessekted  floor. 

Mosaic  pavements  have  likewise  been  disinterred  on 
the  Manor  of  Bamewalden,  in  the  parish  of  ToUeshunt 
Ejughts,  according  to  Morant 

There  were  formerly  niunerous  tumuli  on  the  north 
side  of  Blackwater  Bay ;  and  Eoman  urns  and  coins  have 
been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  BiUericay.f 

In  the  19th  vol.  of  the  Archceohgiaj  many  remains  found 
at  Harlow  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Barnard ;  and  I  have  been 
informed  by  C.  Bouch  Smith,  Esq.,  that  on  some  fields 
there,  the  property  of  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Barnard,  he  had  picked  up  many  different 
coloured  cubes,  the  fragments  of  a  Mosaic  pavement ;  but 
I  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the  site, 
although  the  Marchioness  of  Bute  granted  me  permission 
to  excavate,  subject  to  her  tenant's  approval. 

At  Terling,  near  Witham,  the  seat  of  Lord  Bayleigh, 
an  urn,  with  a  hoard  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  some 
gold  Boman  finger  rings,  were  disclosed  in  March,  1824, 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  Horseheath,  by  a  cart  wheel. 

On  Great  Baddow  Hall  Common,  and  also  at  Danbury 
Hill,  bronze  celts  have  been  found. 

A  Boman  urn  was  dug  up  in  a  garden  at  Springfield,:^ 
and  another  in  1839,  by  the  bridge  over  the  railway 
between  that  place  and  Chelmsford ;  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  last-named  place,  at  Skreen's  Park,  the  resi- 
dence of  T.  W.  Bramston,  Esq.,  a  number  of  vases  were 
broken  in  land-ditching  in  1849 :  the  fragments  were, 
by  the  kindness  of  that  gentleman,  sent  to  me,  and  I 
succeeded  in  entirely  restoring  a  basin  and  a  patera  from 
them.  The  interesting  description  of  a  villa  examined 
near  Chelmsford  (see  ante^  p.  59)  by  F.  Chancellor, 
Esq.,  proves  that  the  Bomans  made  tms  coimty  town  a 
permanent  station. 

In  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Arclweologia^  an  account  is  given 
of  a  Eoman  Mosaic  pavement,  discovered  in  1746  in  Wan- 
stead  Park.§ 

Having  come  down  so  near  London,  I  would  fain  con- 


*  Arehadogiay  vol.  t;,  p.  229.  f  Morant's  E»sex^  vol.  i.,  p.  128. 

X  Arch,  Asioc.  J<mr,f  yd.  iii.,  p.  320.  }  Arehaoloffia,  vol.  1.,  p.  72. 
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dude,  by  adding  our  present  place  of  meeting  to  the  list 
of  Eoman  sites  in  Essex ;  but,  replete  with  interest 
though  it  undoubtedly  is,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  find  any 
traces  of  that  people  about  Waltham,*  though  to-day's 
assembly  will  probably  enable  me  to  do  so. 

Of  their  successors  in  England,  the  Saxons,  you  will 
see  and  hear  abundant  evidence;  and  that  I  may  not, 
therefore,  occupy  too  much  valuable  time,  I  shall  now 
finish  in  the  words  of  the  poet : — 

"  Out  upon  time,  it  will  leaye  no  more 
Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before ; 
Out  upon  time,  that  for  oyer  will  leaye 
But  enough  of  the  pest  for  the  fbture  to  grieye 
O'er  that  which  has  been  and  that  which  must  be ; 
What  we  haye  seen  our  sons  shall  see, 
Remnants  of  things  which  haye  passed  away — 
Fragments  of  stone,  reared  by  creatures  of  clay." 

— TiU  Sitgt  of  Onimih, 

*  Archaologiaf  yol.  L,  p.  44. 
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EEMAEKS  ON  ANCIENT  SEALS  FOUND  AT 
BIVENHALL,  ASHINGDON,  STEBBING,  COG- 
GESHALL,  AND  COLCHESTER :  WITH  NOTICES 
OF  SOME  OTHEES  PERTAINING  TO  THIS 
COUNTY. 


BT  H.  W.  UNO. 


It  was  my  intention  to  contribute  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Essex  ArehcBohgical  Society  a  series  of  papers  ^^  On  the 
Abbatial  and  Personal  Seals  of  the  County  of  Essex/' 
which  should  have  been  preceded,  in  compliance  with  the 
suggestion  of  our  Hon.  Secretary,  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts, 
with  some  introductory  observations  upon  the  history  of 
seals;  but  the  discovery  of  several  ancient  seals  in  the 
county,  in  somewhat  rapid  succession,  shortly  after  the 
formation  of  the  society,  rendered  it  necessary  that  an 
account  of  them  should  be  given  to  the  members  before 
my  original  design  could  be  commenced. 

The  first  was  found  at  Rivenhall  in  1853,  and  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  our  associate,  Thomas  C.  Archer,  Esq.,  of 
Springfield  Hill.  This  beautifdl  seal  is  of  pure  silver,  and 
cannot  &il  to  excite  admiration  from  the  great  elegance  of 
the  design.  It  is  unquestionably  of  the  time  of  Edward 
m.,  and  was  probably  executed  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign — ^the  best  period  of  mediaeval  art.  The  impresidon 
exhibits  a  diield— ermine,  a  bend  sinister,  charged  with  an 
arrow.  It  is  enclosed  within  a  trefoil,  the  hollow  moulding 
of  which  is  enriched  with  four-leaved  flowers.  Each 
spandrel  contains  a  small  portion  of  tracery  in  the  form  of  a 
pointed  arch,  its  apex  touching  the  circle  surrounding  the 
trefoil ;  and  tiie  spaces  are  filled  with  trefoils  and  quatrefoils. 
The  ground  is  diapered  in  a  lozenge  pattern.  In  the 
circumference  of  the  seal  is  this  legend  in  Longobardic 
characters— SICILVM  ROBERTI  LE  ARCHER. 
It  will  bo  observed  that  in  this  inscription  all  the  C's  and 
E's  arc  reversed,  and  the  letter  A  also.   This  is  evidently  a 
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mistake  of  the  engraver  in  cutting  the  matrix,  and  I  have 
occasionally  seen  instances  of  single  letters  reversed  in 
other  inscriptions.  But  the  error  suggests  the  probability, 
as  the  bend  sinister  is  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence,  that 
this  charge  is  also  reversed;  however,  as  I  have  not  yet 
found  any  one  of  the  name  of  Archer,  bearing  similar  arms, 
this  is  merely  conjectural.  Before  proceeding  to  appro- 
priate this  seal,  it  must  be  noticed  that  there  were  two 
families  of  great  antiquity  in  Essex,  bearing  the  name  of 
^^  Archer,"  and  they  must  not  be  confounded.  The  fEunily 
of  de  Bois,  Latinized  de  Bosco  in  records,  who  at  a  very 
early  period  were  seated  at  Theydon  Bois  and  Theydon 
Gemon,  subsequently  acquired  the  name  of  Archer.  Simon 
de  Bois,  one  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  warriors,  was  with  that 
monarch  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  for  his  services 
had  a  pension  of  five  marks  for  life.  The  story  of  the 
change  of  the  surname  is,  that  this  Simon,  being  at  a 
shooting-match  at  Havering  Bower,  shot  so  well,  that  the 
King  ordered  his  name  to  be  changed  to  Archer,  which  his 
descendants  from  that  time  continued  to  bear.  Now  our 
seal,  with  the  charge  of  the  arrow,  would  make  an  admirable 
illustration  of  this  story,  but  unfortunately  the  arms  of  the 
Archers  of  Theydon  are  "  ermine,  a  cross  sable."  I  have 
examined  the  MS.  pedigrees  of  tliis  fEunily  in  the  several 
heraldic  visitations  of  Essex,  but  cannot  connect  them  with 
the  "Archers"  of  Bivenhall.  The  Archers  of  Theydon 
were  extant  till  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  and  one  of 
them  called  Archer  alias  Boys  resided  at  Ciolchester.  The 
family  is  now  represented  by  John  Archer  Houblon,  Esq., 
of  Hallingbury  Place,  Essex. 

Yery  little  information  is  to  be  found  respecting  the 
Archers  of  Eivenhall,  who  were  apparently  of  much  less 
distinction  than  those  of  Theydon,  but  enough  to  enable 
us  most  satisfactorily  to  appropriate  the  seal.  Morant  tells 
us  "  that  there  is  an  estate  in  Bivenhall  sometimes  called  a 
Manor,  and  named  ^Archers,'  from  its  ancient  owners; 
for  Bobert  Archer  held  half  a  Knight^s  fee  here  of  John 
de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  died  in  1360."  On 
consulting  the  inquisition  taken  on  the  death  of  John 
de  Vere,  I  derived  no  farther  satisfaction  beyond  confirm- 
ing the  accuracy  of  Morant.  The  extract  is,  "Johannes 
de  Vere  nuper  C!om.   Oxon.   die  in    quo    obiit,  tenuit, 
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medietatem  unius  feodi  militi  in  Eiuenhale,  quod  Bob'tus 
Archer  tenet."  I  am  however  enabled  to  add  other 
particulars.  In  a  return  to  an  ^^  Ad  quod  damnum"  writ, 
in  16  Bic.  II.,  relative  to  a  grant  of  certain  lands  to 
Dunmow  Priory,  the  name  of  this  Bobert  Archer  occurs. 
The  record  commences  '^  Non  est  ad  dampnum  Domini 
Begis,  et  si  Bex  concessit  Willielmo  Bateman,  Johanni 
Aspall,  Bicardo  Waltham,  ThomeD  Taylour  de  Braintree  et 
Johanni  Aleyne  derico,  quod  ipsi  1  messuagium  cxxx 
acras  terrsB,  et  viii  acras  et  1  rodum  prati,  vii  acras  pastures, 
et  iv  acras  bosci  in  Magna  Dunmowe  dare  possint  priori  et 
conventui  de  Dunmowe."  The  document,  which  is  of 
considerable  length,  then  enumerates  various  other  parcels 
of  land  to  be  given  by  the  aforesaid  persons  respectively, 
which  I  need  not  quote,  and  concludes  ^^  Et  Boberto  Archer 
et  EditheD  uxori  ejus  donare  predictis,  1  messuagium  cc 
acras  terree,  vi  acras  prati,  xx  acras  pastures  et  iii  acras 
bosci  in  BLuenhale.  Et  tenuit  de  heredibus  Domini  de 
Scales  per  servitium  iv*^*  partis  unius  feodi"  The  person 
here  named  is  no  doubt  the  Bobert  Archer  to  whom  the 
seal  belonged,  or  his  immediate  successor.  It  is  remarkable 
that  we  do  not  find  his  name,  or  the  name  of  any 
*^  Archer"  of  Essex,  in  the  calendars  of  the  "  Inquisitiones 
post  mortem,"  nor  does  it  occur  either  in  the  "  Inquisitiones 
nonarum"  or  the  ^^  Botuli  Himdredorum."  There  appears 
nothing  farther  upon  record  for  a  century,  when,  according 
to  Morant,  John  Archer,  if  he  be  of  the  same  family,  did 
homage  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  at  Hediagham  Castle  for  the 
moiety  of  the  manor  called  Le  By  in  Little  Henny. 
Nicholas  Archer,  succeeding  his  father  John,  paid  in  relief 
in  1500,  and  presented  to  the  church  in  May,  1505.  He 
died  either  3  Jan.,  1501,  or  11  June,  1502,  holding  this 
manor  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  of  his  Castle  of  Hedingham ; 
and  Elizabeth,  his  daughter  and  heir,  was  of  the  age  of  18 
years.  The  inquisitions  taken  on  the  death  of  Nicholas 
Archer  are  as  follows : — 

Inquisitio  capta,  virtute  brevis,  die  xii**.  Martii  anno  xix 
Henrici  VIII.,  post  mortem  Nichi  Archer  qui  tenuit 
manerium  de  p'va  Hennye,  de  comite  Oxon.,  ut  de  Castro 
suo  de  Henningham,  per  qd  servitium,  ignor'.  Valuit  iii  li. 
Et  obiit  iii  die  Januarii,  anno  XVII.  Begis  predicti.  Et 
Elizabetha  est  ejus  filia  et  heres,   et  fmt  etatis  XVII. 
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annorutn.  The  next  year  there  was  a  seoond.  .  Inquisitio 
capta  yirtute  brevis  die  xvii  Febmarii  anno  XX.  Henrici 
Begis  &c.  post  mortem  Mchi  Archer  qui  ten'  medietatem 
manor*  do  Eyes  ac  medietat'  advoc'  Ecclesiso  de  p'va 
Hennye  de  Johe  Com.  Oxon.  per  servit'  militar*  et  val  iii  IL 
Et  Elizabetha  Archer  est  ejus  filia  et  heres  et  fuit  etatis 
xviii  annorum. 

I  cannot  positively  affirm  that  these  Archers  are  the 
descendants  of  Bobert  le  Archer,  of  Eivenhall ;  this  must 
be  left  for  further  investigation  either  to  confirm  or 
disprove;  but  sufficient  evidence  has  been  furnished  to 
identify  the  seal. 

The  next  engraving  is  fix)m  a  personal  seal  found  at 
Ashingdon,  near  Bochford,  in  1850  ;  it  is  also  of  sUver, 
and  clearly  referable  to  the  same  period  as  the  last,  though 
of  less  elegant  design.  Points  of  resemblance  are,  however, 
observable;  the  hollow  moulding  of  the  circle  enclosing 
the  shield  is  filled  with  fiowers  of  precisely  the  same 
character  as  those  in  the  Bivenhall  seal ;  the  inscription  in 
each  is  preceded  by  a  star  of  six  rays ;  and  the  ornamental 
verge  of  a  funicular,  or  twisted,  pattern  is  the  same  in  both 
examples.  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  an  engraving 
of  this  seal  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  British 
ArehcBological  Association.  I  immediately  recognized  it  as 
the  seal  either  of  Bichard  or  Beginald  Bnarry,  a  name 
familiar  to  me  in  that  part  of  Essex,  but  incorrectly 
engraved  in  the  journal  Sharry,  or  Sharrd.  On  application 
to  Mr.  Crafter,  of  Gravesend,  the  possessor,  he  kindly 
furnished  me  with  an  impression.  The  arms  are  remark- 
able, and  evidently  allusive,  namely,  a  snail  in  a  field 
lozengy.  I  shall  clearly  identify  it  from  the  following 
records : — 

The  first  is  an  inquisition  taken  on  the  death  of  Thomas 
de  Stapel,  sergeant-at-arms  to  Eing  Edward  III.,  and  who 
held  the  Bailyship  of  the  Hundred  of  Bochford.  He  died 
in  1371,  and  lies  buried  in  Shopland  Church,  with  a 
monumental  brass  effigy.  From  this  inquisition  I  extract 
the  following : — ^Ac  tenuit  manerium  de  Apeton  in  vill'  de 
Canewdon  except'  marisc'  de  Acreflet  and  1  toftum,  et  xx 
ac'ter*  q'  quondam  Bicus  Snarry  ten'  de  man'  de  Apeton 
p'  q'd  ser'  ignor*.  The  parish  of  Ashingdon  joins  that  of 
Canewdon,  where    the    seal    was    found.     Also    in    the 
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8SAL  or  MIXED  XKTAL, 

rouKp  AT  cx>«ea8HALL,  vid0  p.  806, 


SILTXa  8BAL  OV  SXAKET, 
FOUKD  AT  ASHXlfODON,  Vid0  p.  904, 


,  or  XIXKD  XXTAL  Or  JOHW,   KXCTOR  or  BIBOHAMOKA, 
POUND  AT  8TBBBI2(0,   Vtde  p.  105. 


UUL  or  MOXD  MrTAL,  Or  HVOH  DX  SOTXXKK,  8BAL  Or  LUCAS  DK  TAHT, 

IN  MR.  0.  BOACH  SMITH'S  OOLLXOTIOlf ,  Vids  p.  205.  IK  MB.  0.  BOACH  SMITB's  OOLLBCnOV,  Hde  p.  S06. 


NoTX.— TIm  BngrxTintf  of  the  Seal  of  Robert  le  Archer  (Me  p.  901)  will  be  giren  in  the 
next  Yolome. 
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Inquisitiones  nonarum  14  and  15  Edward  III.  is  the 
following : — 

Fambregg,  Hakewill,  and  Asshedon. 

P'non'  in  vilP  onantr.  Wills  Clement,  Eeginald  Snarry, 
Thorns  Claveryngg  p^ochi  de  xxiij^.  iiijd.  These  parishes 
now  written  Hawkwell,  Fambridge,  and  Ashingdon,  are 
adjoining.  The  name  in  the  Inq.  non.  is  printed  Swarry, 
but  the  mistake  of  transcribing  a  "u"  for  an  "n"  is  very 
likely  to  occur. 

These  observations  on  the  Ashingdon  seal  I  have 
previously  published  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  Archceohgical 
Journal;  but,  as  the  subject  is  local,  they  are  here 
reproduced. 

A  third  seal  is  one  found  at  Stebbing  in  1854.  Our 
associate,  the  Eev.  Boger  Dawson  Dawson -Duffield, 
obligingly  sent  it  to  me  immediately  after  its  discovery, 
and  informed  me  that  it  was  dug  up  in  an  osier  ground 
in  that  parish.  Whenever  an  ancient  seal  is  found  deep 
in  the  earth,  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  its  having 
belonged  to  some  person  in  the  locality  or  county;  and 
this  has  usually  been  confirmed  by  experience,  though,  of 
course,  there  are  many  ways  by  which  such  an  object 
might  have  been  conveyed  from  a  distant  place. 

This  seal  is  of  mixed  metal,  having  a  shield  charged 
with  a  cross  of  fusils  or  lozenges,  surrounded  by  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Longobardic  characters — S.HVE.DE.SOTIERE. 
It  is  of  inferior  execution,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
its  age  very  clearly ;  but  from  the  shape  of  the  shield,  and 
the  style  of  the  work,  I  am  not  inclined  to  assign  it  to 
an  earlier  period  than  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  I  have  made  a  very  extensive  search  for  the 
name,  but  can  find  it  neither  in  Essex,  nor  in  any  county 
in  England.  It  is  probably  derived  from  some  town  in 
Normandy. 

Sy  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Boach  Smith,  we  are  enabled 
to  engrave  two  seals  from  his  museum,  of  very  great 
interest  They  were  both  found  in  London.  The  first  is 
most  satisfactorily  identified  as  the  personal  seal  of  Lucas 
de  Tany,  Justice  of  the  King's  Forests  south  of  the  Trent, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  one  of  the  great  baronial 
family  of  de  Tany,  which  gave  their  name  to  the  parishes 
of  Stapleford  Tany  and  Latton  Tany.    For  a  full  account 
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of  this  family,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Ist  vol.  of 
Dugdale's  Baronage^  p.  509. 

Eobert  de  Tany  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  charter 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey 
of  Selby,  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  the  name  is  of  repeated 
occurrence  in  the  History  of  Essex.  I  may  just  mention 
that  John  de  Tany  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  33rd  of 
Edward  I.,  and  again  in  the  35th  of  the  same  reign.  Sir 
John  de  Tany  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  4th  of  Edward  II., 
and  in  the  31st  of  Edward  III.  Peter  de  Tany  was  Sheriff 
of  Essex  in  the  20th  of  Henry  III.,  and  Eichard  in  the 
31st  and  45th  of  the  same  reign;  and,  in  the  51st  of 
Henry  III.,  was  made  Governor  of  Hadleigh  Castle, 
Essex. 

Lucas  de  Tany,  to  whom  the  seal  pertains,  was 
constituted  Justice  of  the  King's  Forests  south  of  the 
Trent  in  the  9th  of  Edward  III.;  but  in  the  next  ensuing 
year,  says  Dugdale,  "being  a  valiant  soldier,  and  in  that 
expedition  then  made  into  Wales,  upon  a  skirmish  with 
the  Welsh,  who  were  too  strong  for  him,  endeavouring  to 
pass  a  bridge  begun  by  the  King,  but  not  finished,  had 
the  fate  to  be  drowned  with  many  others  in  that  retreat. 
Others  say  that  it  was  passing  the  river  in  boats,  which, 
being  overladen,  sunk  them." 

The  arms  upon  the  seal  of  Lucas  de  Tany,  are  a  shield 
charged  with  three  bars,  and  a  label  for  a  diflference. 
The  arms  commonly  assigned  to  the  de  Tany's  of  Essex 
are,  or,  6  eagles,  displayed  sa.  3.  2.  and  1.  But  the 
various  members  of  the  family  seem  to  have  adopted 
diflferent  arms  for  distinction ;  for  we  find,  or,  seven  eagles, 
displayed  3.  3.  and  1.  Another  John  de  Tany  bore, 
azure  3  bars  argent ;  and  a  fourth,  azure,  3  bars  or,  which 
agree  with  the  arms  engraven  upon  this  seal. 

The  other  seal,  from  Mr.  Boach  Smith's  collection,  is 
that  of  an  ecclesiastic.  Its  form  is  an  acute  oval.  In 
the  upper  part,  a  demi-flgure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
In  the  base  beneath,  an  arcade  of  three  arches,  the  figure 
of  an  ecclesiastic  kneeling.  The  legend  is  4*S.  loms. 
BBCTOEis.  d'.birohang.  It  is  presumed  to  be  the  seal 
of  a  Bector  of  Birchanger,  Essex,  and  is  of  the  date 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  I  find  that  there  were 
five  Bectors  of  Birchanger  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
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whose  Christian  names  were  John.  John  de  Halsnade 
had  the  £ing's  letters  of  presentation  to  this  church 
19th  June,  1349,  was  admitted  to  it,  but  resigned 
it  before  May,  1350.  John  de  Keyhnersh,  and  John  de 
Arkesden,  were  also  Bectors  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
John  Mankin  was  presented  10th  May,  1391,  and  John 
Hawys  22nd  Oct.,  1398.  Now,  to  which  of  these  five 
Rectors  are  we  to  assign  the  seal  ?  I  will  not  venture  to 
determine  positively,  but  will  oflter  what  I  believe  is  not 
an  unreasonable  conjecture.  The  seal,  in  my  opinion,  is 
somewhat  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  for  this 
reason  I  would  assign  it  to  one  of  the  later  Bectors ;  but 
when  I  find  that  John  Mankin  resigned  the  Eectory  of 
Birchanger  in  1394,  three  years  after  his  induction,  for 
the  Bectory  of  St.  Margaret  Moses,  London,  and  that  the 
seal  was  found  in  London,  it  seems  not  an  improbable 
conjecture  that  it  is  the  seal  of  John  Mankin.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  as  the  seal  is  not  armorial,  the 
identification  of  its  possessor  is  of  less  importance. 

The  next  illustration  is  from  a  seal  which  is  probably 
familiar  to  many,  as  it  is  engraved,  though  not  quite 
accurately,  in  Mrs.  Ogbome's  History  of  Essex^  and  more 
recently  by  myself  in  Mr.  Boach  Smith's  Collectanea 
AntiqtMj  vol  iv.,  where  is  a  valuable  and  highly-interesting 
article  by  the  author  upon  "  Mediaeval  Seals  set  with 
Ancient  Gems."  It  is  a  large  onyx,  upon  which  is  cut 
a  rude  figure,  resembling  a  grifRn,  but  which  Mr.  Smith 
thinks  may  possibly  be  intended  for  Pegasus.  The  stone 
is  inserted  in  a  massive  silver  setting,  and  the  legend 
engraved  upon  the  surrounding  metal  is,  NVNCIO 
VOBIS.  GAVDIVIVI.ET.SALVTEIVI.,  in  Longobardic 
letters.  It  was  found  many  years  since,  upon  the  site  of 
the  Abbey  of  Stratford  Langthome,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Wakelin,  of  Tottenham,  to  whose 
family  the  estate  belonged.  It  was  probably  the  personal 
seal  of  one  of  the  mouks  of  that  house. 

The  few  observations  which  I  thought  it  requisite  to 
make  upon  the  corporate  seal  of  the  Borough  of  Maldon, 
which  is  of  modem  execution,  and  upon  the  armorial 
ensigns  of  the  town,  when  this  paper  was  originally  read 
there  in  1854,  will  be  more  fitly  included  in  a  future 
memoir. 
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Three  other  ancient  seals,  then  recently  discovered,  were 
exhibited  to  the  society  at  Maiden. 

The  first  is  a  small  circular  seal,  of  mixed  metal,  in  good 
preservation,  found  at  Coggeshall,  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  Eev.  Edward  L.  Cutte.  It  is  of  rude  execution,  but 
apparently  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century. 
Upon  it  is  engraven  a  demi  eagle,  wings  displayed  and 
inverted,  surrounded  by  the  following  abbreviated  legend 
in  Longobardic  characters  : — iff  PRIVE.SV.V.  This 
motto  appears  to  have  been  in  somewhat  common  use  for 
personal  seals.  Two  bearing  the  same  legend,  but  less 
contracted,  namely—*  PRI VE.SV.E.POV.CONV.  ("I 
am  a  private  individual,  and  but  little  known"),  are  in  the 
museum  of  Mr.  C.  Boach  Smith,  a  description  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Smith's  Catfdogue  of  his  MuBeian  of 
London  Antiquities^  p.  148,  where  he  refers  to  another  in 
the  Topographer^  by  Dr.  Eawlinson,  bearing  the  device  of 
a  covered  cup,  and  the  motto  as  above. 

The  other  two  seals  were  exhibited  by  the  Eev. 
Barton  Lodge,  of  Colchester,  at  which  town  they  were 
both  found.  The  first  of  these,  although  not  relating 
to  Essex,  is  of  peculiar  interest,  being  a  seal  of 
Chicksand  Priory,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  is  at  present 
believed  to  be  one  of  which  no  impression  is  known. 
It  is  of  brass,  greatly  corroded,  and  in  form  an  acute  oval. 
The  device  is  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  figures  standing  beneath  a  double  canopy.  In  the 
base  is  the  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic^  kneeling.  The  legend  is 
S'  S"CE  MARIE  D'CH  IKES  AND  AD  C57^ 
The  last  five  letters  are  very  obscure,  and  the  letter  S 
doubtful,  but  the  usual  termination  ad  causas  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  An  impression  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Bedfordshire  ArchaBological  Sociely,  and  James  Wyatt, 
Esq.,  of  Bedford,  has  kindly  fiimi&lied  descriptions  of  the 
three  known  seals  belonging  to  Chicksand  Priory.  All  of 
them  differ  from  this  under  consideration,  which  at  present 
may  be  regarded  as  a  new  discovery,  and  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  monastic  matrices.  The  second  matrix, 
also  in  the  possession  of  the  Bev.  Barton  Lodge,  and  found 
at  Colchester,  is  a  large  circular  brass  seal  one  inch  and 
half  in  diameter,  and  evidently  Flemish.  The  number  of 
Flemings  who  settled  in  Colchester,  and  carried  on  the 
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"  Bay  and  Say^^  manufacture  in  that  town,  is  sufl&oient  to 
account  for  the  seal  having  been  found  there.  It  is  of  the 
15th  century  and  armorial,  the  shield  charged  with  a  bend 
between  two  turnips,  surrounded  by  a  legend  in  black 
letter  in  the  Flemish  tongue.  Although  impressions  have 
been  submitted  to  gentlemen  skilled  in  German  and  the 
cognate  dialects,  owing  to  the  corroded  state  of  the  metal 
the  legend  has  not  at  present  been  deciphered. 

I  have  only  to  observe  that  the  seals  of  Eobert  le  Archer 
and  Bichard  Snarry  are  an  addition  to  the  heraldry  of  the 
county,  the  arms  being  previously  unknown,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  records  of  tiie  College  of  Arms  could  have 
furnished  them.  Every  discovery  of  this  kind  is  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  historic  evidence,  perhaps  not  immediately 
to  be  connected  with  others,  but  which  may  eventually 
serve  to  confirm  some  important  fact,  or  elucidate  some 
obscure  point  of  county  or  family  history. 
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THE    ROMAN    CLOACA    AT    COLCHESTER;     ITS 
DISCOVERY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 


BT  DR.   P.   MARTIN  DUNCAN. 


The  quietest  corner  in  old  Colchester  ib,  as  it  should 
be,  replete  with  antiquarian  interest.  Bounded  by  the 
Eoman  wall,  whose  light  grey  stones  and  deep  red  tiles 
are  almost  held  together  by  the  bramble  and  ivy ;  placed 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  busy  street,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  CoLae  winding  away  towards  the  south,  this 
rarely  visited  spot  is  alive  with  the  memories  of  the  past. 

It  is  near  to  the  river — just  on  the  vantage  ground 
of  the  lull,  which  slopes  eastwards  and  northwards  to  the 
low  grounds  formerly  often  overflowed. 

There  is  not  a  prettier  view  from  within  the  walls,  for 
the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  Colne,  sweep  round 
along  its  track,  the  timber  crowns  their  heights,  the  wavy 
com  gilds  their  slopes,  and  the  green  sward  below,  is 
shadowed  by  many  a  lofty  elm. 

All  is  bright  and  teeming  with  the  results  of  industry, 
beyond  the  CJolne ;  there  everything,  except  a  few 
patriarchal  trees,  looks  new,  for  Nature  is  well  tended ; 
but  all  is  old,  ruinous,  and  decaying,  amongst  the  tottering 
stones  which  surround  some  of  the  most  classic  ground 
of  Colchester. 

Formerly  things  were  otherwise :  Nature,  without,  ran 
to  riot  and  ruin  ;  but  the  cloisters  of  the  Grey  Friars 
were  darkened  by  the  long  shadow  from  the  Castle  Keep, 
as  the  sun  sank  in  the  west,  and  their  light  mouldings 
and  quaint  tracery  opened  upon  the  well-kept  grounds, 
with  their  boundary  of  crenalated  wall  and  turret.  Close 
at  hand  was  the  east  gate  of  the  town;  and,  looming  large 
to  the  west,  arose  the  great  outworks  of  the  largest 
fortalice  in  this  part  of  ^igland.  Yet,  outside  the  wall, 
the  green  pastures  were  marshes,  the  river  was  a  turbulent 
stream,  the  com  was  not  dreamt  of,  and  the  King's  woods 
came  down  to  the  river's  edge. 
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But  what  of  this  shady  spot,  with  its  grey-clad  Friars, 
with  its  view  of  a  grand  Norman  stronghold,  and  of  walls 
of  might  ?  What  of  its  ancestry  ?  And  what  of  its  condition 
when  the  great  oaks  in  the  King's  forests  were  acorns? 
The  Friars  paced  their  quiet  walks,  as  ignorant  of  the 
memories  beneath  their  feet,  as  the  majority  of  the  present 
generation  are  of  the  memories  of  the  Friars  themselves. 

On  one  eventful  day,  long  before  Friars  were  invented, 
there  was  wailing  and  lamentation,  even  in  this  quiet 
nook — aye,  and  fierce  onslaught  and  the  resistance  of 
despair:  for  the  foe  without,  attacked  with  fire  and  sword ; 
and  the  great  Watergate,  its  towers  and  walls,  were  in 
flames.  The  armed  men  on  the  wall,  had  buckler,  spear 
and  helm,  and  fought  with  the  ennervated  tactics  of  the 
last  Romans.  It  was  a  struggle  between  a  mixed  race — 
the  Bomano-British  and  that  which  was  to  dominate — the 
Saxon. 

There  was  the  old  wall — old  even  then :  there,  hard  by 
the  site  of  the  Grey  Friars,  was  a  Roman  house,  with  its 
Italian  shape  and  disposition  ;  a  little  beyond  arose 
another ;  and  the  courts,  with  tesserae  for  tiles,  were 
plentiful  enough,  higher  up  the  hill  towards  the  pretorium. 

The  day  of  the  fall  of  Colonia  had  come  ;  and  fire, 
crumbling,  and  the  other  sepulchral  rites  of  time,  closed 
the  gates,  ruined  the  walls,  levelled  the  villa,  and 
destroyed  the  city,  once  the  pride  of  the  Conqueror  of  the 
Trinobantes — completely,  as  far  as  externals ;  for  Friar 
after  Friar,  their  opponents  and  their  descendants,  walked 
unsuspectingly,  for  centuries,  over  the  Mosaic  pavement, 
the  fragmentary  walls  of  houses,  the  remains  of  things 
dear  to  Roman  matron  and  child — and  even  over  the 
Mien  arch  of  the  great  gate. 

No  common  plebian  enjoyed  this  quiet  comer,  when 
fire  and  assault  were  remote  contingencies.  The  stately 
viUa,  its  baths  and  great  culinary  offices,  were  not  for 
Uttie  people.  Its  owners  were  great  in  the  land;  for 
the  town  was  a  Colonia.  The  vulgar  resided  higher  up 
the  hill,  and  their  habitations  spread  on  either  side  of  the 
main  street.  Those  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the  town — 
the  south-west — and  who  lived  within  sight  of  the  great 
cemeteries,  might  look  with  envy  upon  the  quiet  luxury 
of  their  patrician  brethren. 
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Our  quiet  comer  was  laid  out,  according  to  the  reigning 
taste,  after  the  time  of  Faustina  ;  and  some  cunning 
worker  in  Mosaic,  ere  he  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  his 
tesselated  work,  placed  beneath  its  cement,  a  much  worn 
coin  of  this  laiiy,  whom,  perhaps,  he  had  the  bad  taste 
to  admire. 

But  what  of  the  site  before  Faustina's  apotheosis, 
before  Boman  art  and  skill  had  raised  the  great  defensive 
works  to  overawe  the  Iceni  and  their  associates,  before 
Boadicea  levelled  the  recently  erected  Temple  of  Claudius, 
and  ere  even  the  coins  with  the  effigies  of  Camulus,  and 
with  the  name  of  Camulodun  and  of  great  Cunobelin, 
were  current  ?  Before  even  this  time,  the  hardy  Briton, 
armed  with  stone  axe  and  spear,  looked  over  his  pallisade 
upon  the  same  hills  and  valley,  firom  the  same  quiet  nook, 
as  we  may  do  to-day. 

This  quiet  comer,  once  the  seat  of  Celtic  barbarism, 
then  of  the  golden  reign  of  Cunobelin,  became  part  of 
the  grounds  of  wealthy  Boman  proprietors  ;  and  the 
Mosaic  pavements,  the  bath-room,  and  its  long  claaea 
(drain  is  too  common -place),  the  coins,  and  heaps  of 
fractured  fictile -ware,  demonstrate  that  it  was  a  place 
of  note.  The  great  water-gate  of  the  town,  now  in  ruins, 
and  but  lately  excavated,  is  close  by ;  and  all  around  are 
evidences  of  those  imitations  of  ItaUan  art,  in  which  the 
Bomano-British  loved  to  indulge. 

It  does  not  require  much  fancy,  to  conjure  up  the  villa, 
and  its  gardens,  and  its  cool  baths,  with  their  northern 
aspect,  all  surrounded  by  the  fortified  wall;  the  whole 
scene  being  rendered  characteristic,  by  a  grandly  towered 
archway  leading  to  the  river,  and  offering,  through  its 
open  doors,  a  view  of  the  hills  beyond  the  Colne. 

What  the  Saxons  did  here,  after  they  took  the  place, 
is  a  mystery.  They  appear,  in  Colchester,  to  have 
sedulously  taken  care  of  their  own  business,  and  to  have 
left  all  their  goods  and  chattels  to  their  distant  relatives ; 
for  a  piece  of  Saxondom  is  as  rare  as  a  lapsed  legacy. 
The  Dapifer  of  William  the  First  built  up  the  great  Keep 
of  the  Castle,  its  outworks,  formed  the  baillies,  and  shut 
in  our  quiet  nook  on  the  west 

Its  solitude  attracted  some  Friars,  who,  for  reasons  of 
their  own,  were  anxious  to  be  out  of  the  way.     They 
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built,  midway  between  the  Castle  grounds  and  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  town,  their  monastery,  whose  mouldings  and 
quaintly- cut  stones  now  form  portions  of  the  boundary 
walls  of  private  gardens  and  rockwork,  graced  by  the 
tasteful  care  of  those  who  ai^  not  advocates,  either  for 
celibacy  or  for  grey  habiliments. 

The  great  Church  Beformer  abolished  the  Friars ;  and, 
if  giving  away  other  people's  property  be  stealing,  stole 
the  revenues.  He  left,  however,  what  he  coidd  not 
remove — the  land. 

On  the  invasion  of  these  parts,  by  the  race  of  private 
individuals,  many  settled  down  in  and  about  the  ^^  Grey 
Friars ; "  and  after  awhile,  they  had  their  houses  knocked 
about  their  ears  by  Fairfax :  the  old  wall,  also,  was  nearly 
ruined,  and  the  grass  speedily  grew  up  to  its  base. 

In  course  of  time,  one  of  l£e  periodic  fits  of  national 
dementia  evidenced  itself  in  the  monomania  for  the  study 
of  botany.  The  illuminati  of  modem  Colonia  determined 
to  have  a  botanic  garden. 

They  fixed  upon  our  quiet,  out-of-the-way  nook ;  planted 
a  shrubbery  to  keep  out  the  pretty  hill-side  view,  made  a 
pond,  established  gravel-walks,  lawns,  and  arbours,  and, 
abandoning  the  classificatory  part  of  the  study,  as  vulgar, 
left  the  stars  which  decorate  the  earth,  to  their  own  order, 
and  eminently  suggestive  provincial  names. 

As  years  rolled  on,  the  botanic  mania  became  chronic, 
and  rows  of  dear  little  olive  branches,  associated  with 
back  grounds  of  birch,  alone  ornamented  the  garden ;  and, 
ere  the  nation  became  archseologic,  more  forward  branches 
graced  the  sward,  and  grew  in  love  and  tenderness  under 
^e  shade  of  the  old  grey  wall. 

'^Tempora  mutantur  et  noB  mutamur  in  illis." 

The  •  transition  fi:om  the  economics  of  Cunobelin's  ill- 
educated  grandfather,  to  the  grand  style  of  the  Boman, 
is  satisfactory.  The  scene  is  not  rendered  distasteful  by 
the  view  having  changed  to  a  mediaeval  cloister,  with  a 
great  castle  looming  large  in  the  back  ground,  with 
processions  of  Monks  and  mail-clad  Knights,  and  with  the 
admiring  beauties  of  the  period  in  the  foreground ;  but  it 
savours  of  the  modem  melo-drama,  when  a  botanic  garden, 
dedicated  to  anything  else  but  botany,  succeede.^.^   ^  Google 
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The  last  act  of  all  is  downright  common-place,  and 
should  be  hissed  off  the  stage :  for  the  miclassified  plants 
have  departed  ;  De  Candolle  and  linnsans  fight  their 
methods  elsewhere ;  the  pond  is  dried  up  ;  Eros  has 
left  for  a  more  genial  soil : — ^the  scene  is  a  modem 
Nimroud ;  bare  and  sterile  above,  replete  with  antiquities 
below. 

The  truth  must  be  told.  The  quiet  nook,  loved  by 
€elt,  Soman,  and  solitary  Eriar,  which  heard  the  death- 
volley  of  glorious  Lucas,  and  which  is  sacred  to  many  a 
happy  memory  in  later  days,  now  belongs  to  a  freehold 
buil<£ng  society,  redolent  of  shares  and  £10  voters ;  the 
quietest  part  of  the  quiet  comer  being,  moreover,  used 
as  a  burial-place  for  Quakers  ! 

The  great  discouragement  to  those  possessing  botanical 
tastes,  by  this  Gothl^e  invasion  of  builders,  may  almost 
be  forgiven  on  account  of  the  results.  One  Muse  passes 
from  ^e  scene,  to  be  succeeded  by  another,  and  in  this 
instance,  a  science  made  way  for  its  Sister — ^to  us  most 
enticing.  Hygeia  moved  tiie  scenes,  and  long  deep 
trenches  soon  intersected  the  Grey  Friars'  land;  they 
converged  towards  the  north-western  angle  of  the  space, 
and  the  drains  they  contained  fell  into  a  great  vena 
subterranea  for  filth. 

This  main  drain  had  to  be  carried  under  the  Boman 
wall,  beneath  the  pathway  outside,  below  the  fosse  over- 
looked from  within  the  town,  and  it  was  to  fall,  at  last, 
into  the  river.     Its  course  was  to  be  north-west. 

Now  as  the  surface  of  the  soil,  within  the  town,  is  at 
this  point  from  8  to  10  feet  higher  than  it  is  without,  and 
the  fosse  was  (it  is  now  nearly  filled  up)  six  or  eight 
feet  deep,  a  very  considerable  dive  had  to  be  made  by 
the  excavators. 

In  the  course  of  the  formation  of  the  ramifications  of 
the  great  drain,  numbers  of  stone  mouldings,  of  the  early 
English  and  decorated  style  of  architecture,  were  turned 
up,  as  well  as  large  slabs  of  polished  Furbeck  limestone, 
ijnongst  those  coarser  relics  of  the  monastery,  a  mule 
beU  wilii  an  ecclesiastical  s3rmbol  was  found. 

Below  these  remains,  ^e  fragments  of  fictile  ware 
and  oyster  shells,  which  are  turned  up  everywhere  at 
a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet    from   the    smfiice,  of 
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Colchester,  presented  themselves  in  abundance,  and  some 
pieces  of  Samian  had  animals  and  the  iyy  leaf  upon  them. 
Bemote  from  these,  and  nearer  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  ground,  all  traces  of  mediaeval  art  vanished. 

iLad  here,  running  parallel  to  the  Boman  wall,  about 
three  feet  below  the  surface,  were  the  vestiges  of  fire ; 
the  clay  was  friable,  there  was  wood  looking  Uke  lignite, 
and  great  Furbeck  stones  fragile  from  the  effects  of  heat. 
At  one  spot  a  huge  slab,  laid  flat,  was  marked  on  the 
surface  by  the  effects  of  the  off-repeated  incineration  of 
fatty  substances,  and  on  it  and  around  it  were  huge 
boars'  tusks;  bones  of  deer,  ox  and  sheep;  fragments 
of  iron,  and  pieces  of  rude  white  fictile  ware^  mortaria 
and  such  like. 

Between  this  place  and  the  remains  of  the  monastery, 
nearly  midway,  but  towards  the  western  end  of  the 
ground,  a  long  tesselated  pavement  was  cut  across.  It 
was  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface,  it  consisted 
of  middle  sized  tesserae  of  brick,  placed  upon  a  foundation 
of  concrete,  into  whose  composition  roughly  powdered 
red  tile  materially  entered.  There  was  no  pattern,  and 
in  this  want  of  decoration  it  resembled  the  majority  of 
the  sixteen  or  seventeen  pavements  of  Colchester.  In 
cutting  through  it,  a  coin  of  Diva  Faustina  Pia,  bronze, 
second  size,  and  well  worn,  was  found.  It  was  below  the 
concrete.  Close  by  the  coin,  there  was  a  very  curious 
terra-cotta  projection  of  a  vase,  in  the  form  of  a  head, 
having  a  most  unusual  head  dress.  The  face  is  rudely 
moulded,  and  the  eyes  with  their  pupils  scratched  in. 


On  a  level   with  the  pavement  were  pieces  of  fictile  le 
ware,  and  tops  of  earthenware  bottles. 
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Coins  of  the  Lower  Empire  were  found  and  speedily- 
appropriated,  and  a  most  interesting  half-finished  flint 
"  Celt "  was  dug  up.  This  specimen  of  rude  British 
art  was  perfect  in  some  parts  and  imperfect  in  others; 
the  cutting,  or  rather  the  flat,  portion  of  the  celt,  was 
not  smooth,  but  angular,  from  the  ridges  of  the  chipped 
off  surfaces  remaining.  Such  half-fini^ed  weapons  are 
not  very  rare  in  Colchester,  and  flints  with  long  facets 
converging  to  a  point,  are  now  and  then  found;  they 
are  generally  considered  to  be  of  early  origin.* 

As  the  roads  were  partitioned  out,  and  aa  the  turf  was 
removed,  the  amount  of  fragments  of  Boman  tile  and 
fictile  ware  found,  was  extraordinary,  and  even  now,  the 
slightest  removal  of  the  sur&ce  yields  rude  specimens. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  fall  from  within  the 
walls  to  the  river,  that  a  view  was  obtained  of  the  lower 
stones  of  the  interior  f  surface  of  the  Boman  wall,  and 
many  antiquaries  had  the  opportunity  of  passing  under 
its  broad  flinty  foundation. 

As  the  cutting  for  the  drain  passed  out  of  the  town 
and  tunnelled  obliquely  towards  the  fosse,  quantities  of 
flat  red  tiles,  fragments  of  red  fictile  ware,  many  bones 
of  horse,  ox,  deer  and  boar  were  shoveUed  up;  and 
shortly  after,  human  bones  were  found  amongst  others. 
The  horse  teeth  were  well  preserved,  and  the  bones  of  the 
Bos  longifrons  were  nearly  equalled  in  size,  by  those  of 
the  deer.  The  boar  tusks  denoted  ftTiimftk  of  no  mean 
size.  The  human  bones  were  of  males,  and  had  not  been 
incinerated. 

The  work  proceeded,  and  the  labourers  at  length  struck 
against  some  solid  and  very  hard  brick  work.J 

Many  were  the  speculations  of  what  this  wall  of 
courses  of  flat  tiles  held  together  by  very  thick  red 
mortar,  could  form  a  part.  In  order  to  settle  the  question, 
pickaxe  and  crowbar  were  set  to  work,  and  after  many 
a  blow  and  weary  push,  the  wall  gave  way,  but  only  to 
present  another  like  unto  it. 

On  a  careful  examination  being  made,  it  was  discovered 

*  This  interesting  flint  celt  was  borrowed  from  Mr.  Bolton  Smith,  of  Colchester, 
who  has  preseryed  many  of  the  antiquities  for  the  Museum,  by  some  one  who  forgot 
to  ask  permission. 

t  See  plate  of  inner  surface  of  the  wall,  p.  38  ante. 

i  By  examining  the  plan  the  exact  spot  of  the  discoveiT  will  be  seen :  the  dotted 
lines  of  the  modem  drain  wiU  be  seen  to  impinge  obliquely  upon  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  ancient  cloaca. 
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that  these  walls  were  1  foot  9  inches  apart,  that  they 
were  ruinous  above,  but  connected  below  by  broad  flat 
tiles  set  in  red  cement ;  it  was  soon  proved  that  the  walls 
were  parallel,  that  they  were  built  regularly  of  Eoman 
tile  and  mortar,  and  that  they  enclosed,  with  their 
connecting  broad  tiles,  a  narrow  space  which  led  north- 
westerly, towards  the  town,  and  in  the  opposite  direction, 
towards  the  river. 

Both  walls  were  cut  through,  a  space  was  cleared,  the 
modem  drain  was  established ;  covered  in,  and  shortly 
the  appearance  of  the  Boman  remains  became  that  here 
represented. 


The  broad  platform,  which  casts  a  deep  shade  in  the 
back  ground,  covers  the  earth  piled  over  the  new  drain, 
and  rests  upon  the  soil  above  the  parallel  walls.  A  mass 
of  earth  occupies  the  position  of  the  walls  which  joined 
the  fragment  on  the  left,  to  the  more  perfect  structure  on 
the  right  of  the  woodcut  The  space  between  the 
parallel  walls  has  been  cleared  out,  and  the  regularity 
of  their  brickwork  made  evident. 

This  discovery  caused  a  great  sensation  amongst  the 
quidnuncs  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  various  tiieories 
were  enunciated;  it  was  determined  to  be  a  sally-port 
for  the  legionaries,  or  that  subterranean  connexion  between 
the  Castle  of  Colchester  and  the  stronghold  of  the  De  Vere 
at  Hedingham,  which  everybody  knew  to  be  in  existence ; 
it  was  decided,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  was  the  drain  for 
the  hypothetical  Claudian  Temple,  and  equally  pronounced  !e 
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to  be  a  proof  of  the  excellency  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  Bomans  as  regards  sewage.  But  all  were  in  error, 
and  the  antiquaries  of  Colchester  commenced  a  careful 
excavation. 

The  researches  were  directed,  first  of  all,  towards  the 
river :  but  after  clearing  away  the  contents  of  the  space 
between  the  walls  for  some  little  distance,  they  were 
found  to  terminate  abruptly  by  a  rude  fracture  and 
beyond,  all  trace  was  lost  The  contents  consisted,  from 
the  top  downwards,  of  1,  earth  mingled  with  pieces  of 
Boman  tile;  2,  abundance  of  bones  of  ox  and  deer; 
3,  oyster  shells  in  great  quantity ;  4,  a  most  extraordinary 
collection  of  fractured  pots  and  pans  of  the  Boman  period 
with  fragments  of  Samian  by  the  score ;  5,  some  very  fine 
silt.  The  silt  was  just  above  the  flooring  of  tiles,  and 
was  very  fine,  it  consisted  of  ^  finely  levigated  sandy 
clay,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  bottom  of  water  courses 
subject  to  rapid  flushing.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
fcecal  matter. 

Several  coins  of  the  later  Empire  were  found,  of  these 
a  few  are  in  the  possession  of  the  society,  but  the  majority 
were  stolen. 

The  ends  of  the  walls  were  broken,  towards  the  river, 
and  by  no  mean  violence.  This  fracture,  and  the  portion 
of  the  walls  anterior  to  it,  proved  that  the  broad  fosse 
which  characterizes  the  defences  of  Colchester  towards 
the  north-east,  was  made,  later,  than  the  remains  just 
discovered.  This  is  an  interesting  fact,  it  demonstrates 
that  the  Boman  wall  was  the  only  defence,  and  that  there 
was  neither  glacis  nor  fosse,  during  the  first  period  of 
Colchester's  military  importance. 

The  walls  of  the  cloaca  could  not  be  traced  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fosse  towards  the  river,  and  this  may 
be  accounted  for,  as  this  description  proceeds ;  but  at  first,  . 
believing  the  cloaca  to  be  for  sewage,  an  opening  into 
the  river  side  was  anticipated. 

After  this  abrupt  termination  of  the  researches  north- 
wards, it  was  determined  to  empty  the  contents  of  the 
cloaca,  and  to  endeavour  to  pass  up  between  its  parallel 
walls  as  &r  as  it  could  be  traced  southwards. 

By  dint  of  much  labour  and  care,  97  feet  were  cleared, 
.■d  .ontu^^   .n«,u.rie,,    of  either  „S.,W^glF> 
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eandle  in  hand,  through  this  long  hidden  culvert,  whose 
bricks  and  mortar  were  as  clean  and  as  fresh  looking  as 
if  they  were  not  a  score  of  years  old.  The  track  of 
excavation  was  always  within  the  cloaca,  and  it  led, 
obliquely  at  first,  and  then  directly  towards  the  Boman 
wall  under  which  it  at  length  passed,  some  few  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  adventurous  antiquary,  possessing 
but  a  moderate  circumference,  was  well  rewarded  for  his 
trouble  of  creeping  along  this  excavation,  although  backing 
out  had  to  be  performed  more  carefully  than  gracefiiUy. 
The  planks  led  down  some  eight  feet  to  the  broken  end 
of  the  cloaca,  and  after  descending  and  creeping  in 
between  the  parallel  walls,  the  light  of  day  was  shut 
out,  and  the  candle  produced  a  somewhat  lengthy  vista 
of  bricks,  turning  slightly  to  the  left  hand.  The  courses 
were  really  beautifully  laid;  the  intermediate  mortar 
was  very  thick,  red,  and  as  hard  as  the  long  tile-bricks 
it  united;  the  large  flat  tiles  at  the  bottom  were  per- 
fectly level  from  side  to  side,  yet  it  was  obvious  that  they 
rose  gradually  in  front.  The  earth  covered  in  the  top  of 
the  cloaca. 

Gradually  as  the  floor  rose,  the  side  walls,  after  a  short 
passage  to  the  left,  turned  gradually  to  the  right,  and 
where  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boman  wall,  which  was 
about  three  feet  above,  was  suspected,  a  most  interesting 
change  in  the  construction  of  the  work  became  evident* 
The  roof  of  earth  became  replaced  by  a  carefully  turned 
brick  arch.*  The  arched  portion  commenced  with  a 
perfect  &cing,  and  there  was  no  fracture;  it  was  as 
jperfect  as  if  it  had  been  quite  unconnected  with  the 
unarched  portion.  Its  dimensions  were  found  to  be  as 
follows: — Height  of  walls,  3  feet  9  inches;  18  courses 
on  one  side,  17  on  the  other.  The  arch  consisted  of  20 
courses.  The  breadth  was  1  foot  9  inches.  The  length 
of  the  arched  structure  was  21  feet ;  it  terminated  as  it 
b^an,  with  a  perfect  &ciQg. 

The  side  walls  of  the  cloaca,  beyond  the  termination 
of  the  arch,  suddenly  became  ruinous;  excavation  was 
discontinued,  and  a  shaft  was  dug,  within  the  town  wall, 
80  as  to  expose  the  junction  of  this  ruined  portion  with 
the  perfect  arch. 

•  See  Plan,  section  at  A.  r^r^r^r^]r> 
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In  sinking  this  shaft,  a  huge  ruined  archway  of  brick 
was  discovered;  its  ft^gments  were  in  the  position  in 
which  they  first  fell,  and  they  covered  the  cloaca  to  the 
height  of  eight  feet  Mingled  with  them,  were  human 
bones,  horse  bones,  much  charred  wood,  the  fragments  of 
a  large  iron  chain,  and  pieces  of  iron. 

Search  was  made  on  either  side  of  these  evidences  of 
fire  and  violence,  and  after  much  trouble  the  gateway, 
with  its  rude  walls,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  was  perfectly 
made  out 

Originally  the  town  wall  curved  inwards,  then  a  wall, 
with  tiie  slight  depression  for  the  gate,  passed  northwards, 
and  a  huge  tower,  whose  foundation  now  remains,  stood 
to  the  west  of  the  wall  on  which  hung  the  gate.  The 
gateway  was  arched,  and  was  11  feet  wide;  the  scratches 
produced  by  wheels  still  exist  on  the  side  walls,  and  the 
structure  led  to  the  river. 

The  cloaca  was  really  but  three  feet  below  the  road  of 
this  gate,  whose  ruins  had  piled  up  the  space  between 
the  side  walls  to  the  height  of  eight  feet ;  thus  making 
the  gateway  look  like  part  of  the  original  wall. 

The  side  walls  proved  to  have  been  built  according 
to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  whole  of  the  Boman  wall; 
there  being  four  courses  of  "  septaria "  and  four  of  tile 
in.  succession.  This  side  wall  is  that  on  the  left  hand  as 
the  gateway  is  entered  from  without  the  walls.     The  soil 


is  seen  piled  up  above  the  ruined  course  of  septaria ;  the 
four  rows  of  tile  are  seen,  as  are  also  the  til^^  the 
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small  return  wall.  The  row  of  tiles  to  the  right,  forms 
part  of  the  ruined  arch,  their  continuation  is  seen  at  the 
left  hand  of  the  next  cut.  There  are  tiles,  one  with  a 
circular  "  mason's  mark "  on  it,  thrown  up  on  the  top  of 
the  soil  over  the  side  wall ;  they  are  of  great  size,  and 
appear  to  have  formed  a  floor,  for  they  have  cement  on  one 
of  their  sides. 

In  this  view  of  the  right-hand  wall  the  course  of 
septaria  is  plainly  seen,  also  the  projection  of  the  wall 
for  the  reception  of  the  gate  when  open. 


Part  of  the  broken  arch  is  drawn  on  the  left,  and  on 
the  extreme  right  the  side  wall  merges  by  a  curved 
course  of  tiles,  into  the  main  wall. 

Behind  this  side  wall  were  the  foundations  of  a  great 
tower. 

It  is  most  remarkable,  that  during  the  various  sieges  of 
Colchester,  this  filled-up  gateway  was  not  discovered,  and 
that  for  centuries,  mere  rubbish,  overgrown  by  turf  and 
bramble,  should  have  covered  the  very  remains  of  the 
conflict  which  overthrew  its  arch  and  destroyed  its  exist- 
ence as  an  outlet  from  the  town. 

The  discovery  of  the  arched  portion  of  the  drain  beneath 
the  gateway  was  interesting,  for  it  proved  that  the 
structures  had  a  mutual  relation;  and  the  fact  of  the 
cloaca  being  without  an  arch  as  it  passed  inwards  towards 
the  town,  renders  it  probable  that  the  roads,  which  led 
through  this  gateway,  passed,  parallel,  close  to  the  main 
wall,  turning  at  last  suddenly  to  issue  forth  to  the  waterside.  . 
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After  the  gateway  had'^been  cleared  out,  and  the  shaft 
sunk,  the  cloaca  presented  this  appearance. 


Immediately  in  the  foreground,  a  ladder  leads  down- 
wards ,  close  behind  it,  is  a  portion  of  the  right  extremity 
of  the  ruined  arch  of  the  gate ;  many  feet  below  this,  and 
in  the  back  ground,  the  arched  extremity  (southern)  of 
the  cloaca  is  seen,  and  just  in  front  of  it  the  rows  of 
great  tiles  and  part  of  the  ruined  sides  of  the  unarched 
continuation  of  the  cloaca. 

In  making  this  excavation,  a  most  singular'collection  of 
antiquities  was  formed ;  there  was  not  a  single  article  found 
in  a  perfect  state,  but  bushels  of  fragments.  There  were, 
in  addition,  large  pieces  of  burned  fatty  matter,  in  contact 
with  charred  wood,  of  disagreeable  import ;  there  were  the 
remains  of  weapons,  large  human  bones,  and  lumps  of 
Bemi-vitrified  substance. 

Amongst  many  pieces  of  polished  Purbeck  stone  found 


in  the  cloaca,  at  the  spot  where  it  became  slightiiy  ruinous. 
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was  a  piece  of  white  marble^  with  the  letters  HIC  incised 
upon  its  polished  surface,  as  in  the  preceding  cut. 

The  finely  levigated  silt  was  very  abundant,  and  in  it 
there  were  several  coins.  Three  of  Carausius,  one  of 
Domitian,  and  several  of  Constantino. 

Week  after  week  the  excavation  proceeded,  and  about 
two  hundred  feet  of  the  cloaca  were  exposed,  in  a  direction 
nearly  south. 

The  side  walls,  exee])t  when  ruined  by  pressure  from 
above,  were  always  of  the  same  number  of  courses  of 
tile ;  the  floor  was  of  tlie  same  dimension  as  outside  the 
main  wall,  and  often  the  great  flat  tiles  forming  the  roo^ 
were  in  situ.  The  contents  were,  as  a  rule,  as  follows : — 
1,  detritus  of  roof  of  tiles ;  2,  soil  mixed  with  oyster 
shells ;  3,  pieces  of  fictile  ware,  occasionally  a  perfect 
specimen  of  amphora;  4,  silt  with  coins  from  Trajan 
to  Yalentinian,  and  shells  of  fresh  water  molluscs. 

It  was  the  presence  of  these  shells  which  first  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  cloaca  was  a  drain  for  pure  water, 
and  the  absence  of  any  of  the  eflects  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  strengthened  this  opinion. 

After  a  long  course,  the  cloaca  gradually  curved  fo  the 
west,  and  soon  the  flat  tiled  roof  gave  place  to  a  perfectly 
faced  arch  of  tiles  and  a  structure,  like  that  before 
described,  resulted ;  with  this  exception,  that  the  arched 
portion  was  not  only  slightly  curved  to  the  right,  but,  in 
a  very  short  course,  to  the  left  also. 

The  brick,  or  rather  tile  work,  was  singularly  well  set,  and 
in  its  curves  and  arch  excited  the  admiration  of  those  who 
were  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  difficulties  attending  its 
construction.  So  fresh  did  it  appear,  that  the  marks  of 
the  boards  upon  which  the  arch  was  turned,  still  remained 
upon  the  mortar  joining  the  tiles. 

The  silt  was  easily  removed  from  this  arched  portion, 
and  as  many  coins  as  could  be  saved  from  the  knavish,  yet 
lavishly  paid,  workmen,  were  retained  for  examination.  A 
coin  of  Tetricus  and  some  of  Claudius  Gothicus  were 
found  together — strange  fellowship. 

This  arched  portion  suddenly  ceased  by  a  fracture,  and 
as  the  cloaca  continued  its  course,  filled  up  with  the  tiles 
of  the  ruined  covering,  for  a  few  yards;  then  the 
fractured  arch  reappeared.     It  turned  at  first  to  tii^p|kQl( 
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and  then  curved  slightly  to  the  right,  to  present  a  very 
cleanly  broken  arch  as  here  represented. 

The  view  is,  of  course,  look- 
ing northwards,  the  excavator 
is  supposed  to  have  turned 
round  to  look  back  at  the  arch, 
broken  so  flatly  as  to  appear 
almost  perfect.  The  unarched 
portion  turned  in  a  sharp 
curve  to  the  west,  is  seen  by 
the  light  through  a  shaft,  to 
have  regular  side  walls  and  a 
good  flooring. 

The  westerly  curve  led,  at 
last,  to  a  wall  (see  PlanJ 
where  the  cloaca  ended  in  an 
arched  opening. 

This    wall  and    its  returns 
were  traced,  and  were  found 
to  bound  a  space  with  a  con- 
crete floor  furrowed  by  wide  gutters,  and  perforated  by 
a  still  existing  spring  of  pure  water. 

The  whole  secret  was  discovered,  the  cloaca  was  neither 
a  sallyport  for  emaciated  and  degenerated  Komans,  nor  a 
passage  for  medisBval  monks,  but  a  drain  to  carry  off  the 
pure  overflowings  of  a  bath. 

The  walls  of  the  bath,  which  was  about  30  feet  square, 
were  double,  the  interior  being  separated  from  the 
exterior,  by  well  rammed  clay :  they  were  ruinous  above, 
and  reached  to  within  13  feet  of  the  surface  of  the 
meadow,  and  were  perforated  at  about  the  height  of  three 
feet  above  the  floor,  by  the  entrance  of  the  drain.  This 
entrance  of  the  drain,  or  cloaca,  was,  of  course,  many 
feet  higher  than  the  exit  beyond  the  town  walls:  the 
gradient,  however,  was  very  gradual,  and  in  no  place 
sudden. 

Within  the  wall,  from  the  bath  to  the  gateway,  a  space 
of  250  feet,  the  fall  was  three  feet  only:  from  the 
gateway  to  the  further  end  of  the  cloaca,  a  distance  of 
77  feet,  the  fall  was  eighteen  inches. 

The  entrance  of  the  drain  into  the  bath  was  about 
two  feet  square,   and  from  the  discovegy^.^u^  pieces  of  a 
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huge  spiral  spring  of  iron,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
closed  by  a  trap«-door,  whose  spring  was  calculated  to  resist 
a  certain  pressure  of  water  and  no  more.  Thus,  if  there 
were  five  feet  of  water,  the  spring  would  still  force 
the  trap  towards  the  bath  against  the  pressure  of 
the  water,  but  if  six  feet  were  yielded  by  the  jet  of 
water,  the  spring  would  be  forced  back  and  a  certain 
amount  of  fluid  would  flow  down  the  drain.  It 
would  pass,  first  of  all,  through  the  arched  portion 
(some  now  more  or  less  ruined),  then  through  the  long 
unarched  track,  to  reach  the  arch  below  the  gateway,  then 
it  would  flow  to  the  left  to  reach  the  marsh  by  the 
side  of  the  Colne. 

The  bath  was  filled  with  soil  and  rubbish,  yet  its 
construction  was  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
double  wall  with  the  intermediate  clay  was  a  very  clever 
idea,  as  was  also  the  formation  of  gutters  in  the  concrete  to 
enable  the  fioor  to  become  occasionally  dry. 

The  situation  of  the  bath  is  not  yet  made  remarkable 
by  the  discovery  of  the  foundations  of  buildings  around  it : 
yet  the  Eoman  remains  in  the  embankment  to  the  north 
of  the  Korman  Keep  are  in  a  line,  to  the  west,  and  not 
very  distant. 

But  the  cloaca  passes  directly  between  two  tesselated 
pavements,  one  already  mentioned  as  being  found  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  and  therefore  to  the  east,  the  other 
on  a  line  with  this  to  the  west  of  the  structure. 

The  Boman  wall  and  gateway  have  been  shown  to  be 
in  relation  to  the  termination  of  the  cloaca. 

The  coins  found  in  the  bath  and  its  culvert  were  as 
follow : — 


Domitian    . « 

.     1 

Constantinas     . . 

2 

Trajan 

.     8 

Constans 

1 

Marcus  Aurelius 

.     1 

Constantins 

2 

Severus 

.     1 

Constantius,  jnn. 

I 

Probna 

..     1 

Valens 

1 

Claudiua  Gothicus 

..     3 

Yalentinianas    .  • 

1 

Tetricus 

..     1 

Douhtjvl 

1 

Victorinus  .. 

..     2 

—. 

Carausius    . . 

.     3 

25  all  bronze. 

No  medieeval  remains  whatever  were  found,  and  the 
cloaca  was  undoubtedly  of  Boman  origin,   and  was  used  |e 
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and  destroyed  during  the  Boman  occupation  of  Camn* 
lodunum. 

The  cloaca  would  appear  to  haye  been  built  acoording 
to  a  general  rule;  the  arched  portions  are  all  alike,  as 
regards  their  masonry,  height  and  breadth ;  the  bricks  are 
of  one  size,  16  inches  long,  11  inches  wide,  and  1^  inch 
thick,  they  are  dusky  red,  very  dense  and  laminated,  and 
possess  a  clean  fracture,  without  any  dark  central  layer ; 
the  mortar  is  thick,  very  hard  and  binding,  and 
consists  of  an  admixture  of  lime,  crushed  tile  and  little 
sand. 

The  spring  in  the  bath,  must  have  been  of  no  small 
magnitude  to  have  required  so  large  a  culvert ;  now  it  has 
dwindled  down ;  it  is  of  pure  water,  without  any  medicinal 
value. 

The  curves  of  the  last  part  of  the  cloaca  were  probably 
protected,  by  their  arched  form,  frx>m  any  injury  which 
might  accrue  from  pressure,  and  this  would  be  likely 
enough  to  happen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bmldings,  from 
the  passage  of  carriages. 

Just  close  to  the  spot  where  the  cloaca  was  first  cut 
across,  a  little  side  off-shoot  of  it  was  discovered ;  this 
is  seen  on  the  plan,  and  to  the  right  of  the  woodcut, 
representing  the  effects  of  the  modem  cutting  upon  the 
old  structure.  This  off-shoot  ended  abruptly,  and  was  most 
likely  a  little  mistake  of  the  architect,  as  it  was  never 
finished,  and  was  out  of  the  proper  line  of  the  cloaca. 

Being  but  a  culvert  for  pure  water,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  carry  it  to  the  bed  of  the  river ;  a  termination  was 
made  in  the  marsh,  which  in  the  olden  time,  was  often 
flooded. 

There  is  a  conduit  for  sewage,  to  the  west  of  this  drain 
for  pure  water ;  its  track  is  northwards,  and  between  the 
fences  which  separate  the  field  in  which  the  excavation 
took  place  from  the  former  outer  bailey  of  the  Castle. 
This  sewer  was  modernized  some  years  ago,  and  presented 
undoubted  evidences  of  Boman  work.  It  is  singular  that 
a  pavement  of  the  late  Boman  period — rude  and  barely 
fixed  in  a  clay  foundation — should  separate  the  cloaca 
frx>m  the  sewer,  towards  the  middle  of  their  course,  and 
that  Hie  bath-room  should,  also,  be  between  them.  There 
are  great  Boman  foundations  around  the  upper  course  |^f 
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the  sewer,  as  it  enters  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  high 
mound,  to  the  north  of  the  Castle,  and  others  on  either 
eide  of  the  High  Street,  still  in  the  direction  of  the  fall 
for  sewage ;  they  are  wanting  immediately  to  the  south- 
east and  north  of  the  bath-room,  they  exist  only  to 
the  west,  and  after  a  short  distance  the  sewer  is  dis- 
coverable. 

It  would  appear,  that  this  subterranean  work,  for  the 
passage  of  the  surplus  water  from  a  bath,  is  unique,  as 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  The  sewer,  to  the  west 
of  it,  may  be  compared  to  a  like  construction  at  Lincoln, 
but  the  ^^  cloaca "  has  no  equal  From  the  small  size  of 
the  bath-room,  there  arose  a  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  necessity  of  so  large  a  waste  drain  ;  in  modem 
times,  a  drain  of  tubular  pipes  of  12  inches  diameter, 
would  have  sufficed  :  but  here  a  structure  of  extraordinary 
durability  was  made,  after  a  most  careful  survey  had 
been  accomplished,  in  order  to  fix  the  gradient  and  to 
determine  the  curve  to  be  taken  on  passing  through  the 
great  water-gate. 

The  high  finish  of  the  bricklaying  is  most  remarkable, 
and  the  uniformity  of  all  about  the  drain  is  most  cmrious. 
It  was,  undoubtedly,  built  after  a  carefully  matured  plan, 
and  carried  out  by  one  master. 

Everything  Boman  in  Colchester  is  so  gigantic  and 
profuse  in  its  component  articles,  that  the  size  of  the 
cloaca  did  not  impress  its  discoverers,  at  first. 

When  the  huge  arch  of  the  Balkan  gate*  is  considered 
in  relation  to  tiie  breadth  of  the  passage  it  covers,  the 
modem  economist  must  acknowledge  a  vast  waste  of 
labour  and  material,  and  in  examining  the  Norman  arches 
of  red  tile,  so  frequent  in  Colchester,  some  extravagance 
must  be  admitted,  but  they  are  mannikius,  in  comparison 
with  those  from  which  they  were  modelled. 

There  is  the  stamp  of  grandeur  of  conception  and  of 
execution,  in  all  the  Boman  works  and  remains  in  this 
modem  Colonia :  out  of  the  fragile  nodules  of  the  clay 
of  the  district,  and  with  the  hard  red  tUe,  walls,  gates  and 
houses  were  fashioned  to  last  for  ever;  and  tibe  walls 
have  survived  periods,  of  which  no  traces  remain,  either 
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of  works  of  art,  or  of  archeeologio  interest  Even  the 
coins  of  the  early  Emperors  are  found  in  great  profusion, 
but  those  of  the  Saxon  and  Korman  are  rarer  than  those 
of  the  predecessors  of  the  Eomans. 

Much  must,  therefore,  be  put  down,  as  regards  the 
size  of  the  cloaca,  to  the  magnificence  of  the  period ;  but 
if  it  were  ever  necessary  to  clean  out  the  sUt  and  any 
accidental  deposit,  the  dimensions  of  the  conduit  were 
but  just  sufficient  to  allow  of  manual  cleaning. 


END  Of  YOL.   I. 
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CORRIGENDA     £T     ADDENDA. 


Page  4,  note  t—for  **  XSeiiptt'*  read  "  X  SaEiptt." 

9.  note  *— /br  **  hemicydiJB  "  read  **  hemicycUiB.'*    For  fhis  Ttay  ingenioiu  oozrectlon  of  a 
ly  corrupt  passage  I  naTe  to  fhank  my  Mend,  Mr.  James  Parker,  of  Oxford. 

Page  12,  note  t.— In  the  Plan  of  the  Abbey  taken  since  my  last  visit  to  Walfham,  the  site  of  the 
bnildmg  in  which  these  capitals  occur,  is  shovn  at  some  distance  north-east  fbom  the  Church.  The 
building  must  have  been  one  of  thoae  vaulted  sub-struetares  vhioh  are  found  almost  everyvhere, 
under,  very  probably,  the  Abbotts  house." 

Page  18,  line  10  from  bottonir-:A>r  <*  nortti  transept  *'  read  **  south  transept" 

Page  24.— The  Plan  of  the  Abbey  shows  the  eastern  Umb,  with  at  least  five  bays,  but  fhe  extreme 
east  end  seems  not  to  have  been  found.  The  niers  look  in  the  Plan  like  a  continuation  of  the 
Bomanesque  of  the  nave,  but  the  sections  of  the  nave  piers  and  some  other  details  axe  so 
indefinitely  given,  that  I  cannot  build  much  upon  this  evidence. 

Page  27,  line  5— for  *<  the  third  "  read  "  the  fourth." 

Page  29,  line  a-ybr  <•  wall "  read  <*  aisle." 

Page  82,  line  e— /br  **  ezdasively  "  read  **  exclusive." 

Page  66,  line  10— /or  «  apperant "  read  **  apparent." 
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1.  To  fbrnisli  fiEUsilities  to  the  Antiquaries  of  the  county  for  ^e  pursuit  of 
Archaoloffical  Science  generally,  vis.,  by  establishing  an  ArcheBological  Museum 
and  Libraxy,*  and  by  affording  to  tnem  opportunities  of  meeting  for  the 
interchange  of  information. 

2.  The  second  object  which  the  Society  proposes  to  itself,  is  the  completion 
of  the  County  Sistory ;  an  object  whose  importance  will,  at  once,  be  appreciated 
by  every  historian  and  antiquary. 

Toweffds  the  effecting  of  this  object,  it  is  intended  that  the  Society's  papers 
and  drawings  shall  not  be  allowea  to  remain  in  useless  confosion  In  its  port- 
folios ;  but  bv  the  aid  of  a  staff  of  competent  Secretaries  they  will  be  digested 
and  arranged  under  their  various  heads,  so  as  gradually  to  form  themselves  into 
a  County  Histcny. 

The  Council  earnestly  solicits  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
Society  towards  this  important  object.  If  only  every  Member  would  look 
through  the  history  of  his  ])ariBh  and  neighbourhood,  as  given  by  Morant,  and 
would  note  down  every  thins  of  interest  within  his  own  knowledge  which  is 
not  there  recorded ;  if  he  woula  make  notes  of  new  discoveries  in  his  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  would  send  an  accurate  copy  of  the  monumental  inscriptions  in  his 
parish  church ;  if  every  Member  who  nas  objects  of  antiquity  in  his  possession, 
would  rif  unwilling  to  present  them  to  the  Museum]  at  least  communicate  the 
fact  of  their  existence,  the  circumstances  of  their  discovery,  and,  if  possible,  a 
drawing  or  representation  of  the  objects ; — ^by  this  easy  method,  ana  in  a  very 
short  time,  a  laree  and  very  vduable  mass  of  materials  would  be  accumulated.t 

3.  The  third  object  to  which  the  Society  proposes  to  address  itself,  is  the 
promotion  of  a  general  taste  for ,  and  knowledge  of  Archaology. 

The  Society  will  hold  its  meetings  successively  in  all  the  most  important 
towns  in  the  County,  and  will  thus  brin^  itself  within  the  reach  of  those  whose 
engagements  would  not  allow  of  their  attending  meetings  at  a  distance. 
Besides  the  reading  of  scientific  papers  at  these  meetings,  it  is  intended  to 
procure  the  occasional  delivery  of  lectures  of  a  more  popular  and  elementary 
character ;  and  lectures  whose  object  will  be  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  numerous 
class  of  persons  who  desire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  important  results  of 
Archaeological  study,  but  have  not  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  it  scientifically 
for  themselves. 

*  There  are  ahready  considerable  collections  of  Antiqtiities  which  wHl  be  placed  in 
the  Society's  poflsession  aa  soon  as  a  suitable  room  haA  been  provided  for  their  reoeptioB ; 
a  Museum  Fimd  has  been  opened  to  which  subscriptionB  are  solicited.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Society  will  be  able  to  unite  its  Museum  with  the  valuable  collection  of  Antiquities 
left  by  the  late  Mr.  Vint,  to  the  town  of  Colchester.  The  Society  will^thus  at  once  be 
in  possession  of  a  very  valuable  Museum. 

t  A  Ust  of  Queries  and  Directions  intended  to  assist  correspondents  in  carrying  out 
this  important  portion  of  th*  Society's  plan,  is  given  at  p.  vii.  Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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1.  That  the  Society  shall  consiBt  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Ckmncil  of  Twenty* 
four,  and  Members.  Candidates  for  Admission  must  be  proposed  and  seconded,  in 
writing,  by  Members,  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Council,  and  eleeted  by  a  majority  at 
the  subsequent  Council  or  General  Meeting.  The  subscription  shall  be  lOs.  6d.  per 
annum,  payable  in  advance  on  the  Ist  of  July. 

Koblemen  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  may  join  the  Society,  shall  be 
Vice-JPresidmtSy  together  with  such  other  Members  as  the  Society  shall  elect  at  the 
Greneral  Annual  Meeting. 

The  President^  Vice-PresidmUf  Qfflcers  and  Oouneil  shall  be  elected  annually  at  the 

General  Annual  Meeting. 
Ladies  proposed  by  two  Members  shall  be  admitted  without  voting. 

The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Council  (of  whom  five  shall  form  a  quorum)  shall 
dect  Secretaries,  Treasurers,  Auditors,  and  JBankers ;  and  shall  conduct  the  affiedrs  of 
the  Society. 

2.  That  the  General  Meetings  for  the  purpose  of  reading  papers,  exhibiting  antiquities, 
discussion,  &c.,  shall  not  be  confined  to  any  one  Town ;  but  be  held  at  times,  here- 
after to  be  determined  by  the  Council,  at  Colchester,  Witham,  Chelmsford,  Brentwood, 
Safi&on  Walden.  Maldon,  Halstead,  Rochford  and  Harwich ;  and  other  places  if  found 
desirable.  Political  and  religious  topics  shall  be  excluded  from  such  lectures  and 
discussions. 

3.  That  a  General  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  annually  on  some  day  in 
one  of  the  Summer  months,  at  some  place  in  the  County,  interesting  from  its 
antiquities  or  historical  associations. 

4.  That  a  Museum  shall  be  established  in  Colchester ;  and  if  possible  in  connection  with 
that  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  Vint  to  the  Town  of  Cdchester,  on  terms  to  be 
arranged  between  the  Trustees  of  the  Vint  Museum  and  the  Council  of  this  Society.* 

6.  That  besides  the  General  Secretary  for  conducting  the  correspondence  of  the  Society, 
there  shall  be  five  Sectional  Secretaries  (viz. :  two  for  the  British  and  Roman  Period ; 
one  for  the  Saxon  Period  ;  two  for  the  Mediaeval  Period),  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
note  and  digest  the  discoveries  and  communications  in  their  respective  Departments, 
with  a  view  to  the  most  useful  arrangement  of  the  Society's  materials,  and  to  the 
gradual  completion  of  the  County  History. 

6.  That  Local  Committees  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Council,  for  Colchester, 
Witham,  Chelmsford,  Brentwood,  Saffiron  Walden,  Maldon,  Halstead,  Rochford  and 
Harwich,  and  Corresponding  Members  for  such  places  as  shall  be  considered  advisable  ; 
whose  duties  will  be  to  forward  the  operations  of  the  Society  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods. 

When  considered  advisable,  the  Council  may  elect  annually  as  Local  Committee 
men,  or  Corresponding  Members,  persons  who  are  not  subscribing  Members  of 
the  Society^ ;  but  who  shall  thereupon  become  entitled  to  all  the  priWlegee  of 
membership. 

7.  That  of  the  Papers  read  at  the  various  Meetings  of  the  Society,  the  Council  shall 
(with  the  permission  of  the  authors^  select  such  as  it  thinks  proper  for  an  Annual 
Fublieation  ;  which  shall  also  contain  Reports  of  the  Society's  Meetings,  &c.,  &c. ; 
the  conducting  of  this  Volume  to  be  entrusted  to  an  Editor,  appointed  by  the  CoundL 

One  Copy  shall  be  given  to  every  Member  whose  subscription  ia  not  in  arrear. 
6.  That  no  alterations  in  these  Bules^  or  additions  to  them^  be  made,  except  by  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present  at  a  General  Annual  Meeting ;  notice  of  such 
proposed  alteration  or  addition  having  been  given  to  the  Council  two  months 
previously. 

*  In  the  meantime  the  Secretary  will  reooire  contributions  of  Antiquities  which  will  b9 
deposited  in  a  room  accessible  to  the  Members.  ^->  j 
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^nttita  and  iDfrenfonj$ 

For  the  Assistance  of  Correspondents, 


1.  Are  there  any  corneal  mounds,  or  other  earih-worka  in  joiir  neighboarhood ;  by 
what  name  are  they  known  to  the  people  ;  have  they  been  opened ;  if  so,  what  was 
found  in  them  ? 

2.  Have  any  bones  of  man  been  found ;  to  what  point  of  the  compass  was  the  upper 
X>art  of  the  skull  directed ;  or  any  bones  of  inferior  animals ;  or  any  wedged  or  hatchet- 
shaped  objects  of  stone  or  metal ;  any  shields,  spears,  swords,  or  otner  weapons,  arrow- 
heads, or  kniyes  of  bone  or  flint,  pottery,  bone  pins,  rings,  beads,  bracelets,  collars, 
coins,  or  other  artificial  objects ;  describe  the  locality  and  circumstances  of  their 
discovery. 

3.  Is  there  any  Boman  road,  or  traces  of  such  road  in  your  neighbourhood  ?  Describe 
its  construction,  direction  by  compass,  and  local  name ;  have  any  sculptured  stones  or 
foundations  of  buildings  been  discoyered  near  it ;  has  any  part  of  the  parish  the  name 
of  street  t 

4.  Are  there  any  regular  elevations  of  earth  or  enclosures,  called  Ancient  Camps  :  or 
any  field  called  Castle  Field,  or  by  any  similar  name  ? 

6.  Is  there  any  spot  traditionally  said  to  be  a  battle-Jleld,  and  have  any  intrenchments, 
bones,  warlike  implements,  &c.,  supporting  such  tradition,  been  found  on  or  near  the 
place  ? 

6.  Have  any  portions  of  urns  of  pottery  or  glass,  any  lamps,  coins,  buckles,  pins, 
bracelets,  brooches,  rinse,  seals,  keys,  cubes  of  clay  for  mosaic  pavement,  or  small 
figures  of  men  or  animals,  been  found,  and  in  what  precise  localities  ?  Send  drawings 
01  such  objects ;  impressions  in  sealing-wax  of  coins,  seals,  ornamental  metal  work, 
&c.,  if  the  objects  themselves  cannot  be  procured  for  the  Society's  Museum. 

7.  Have  any  inscribed  or  sculptured  stones,  portions  of  columns,  statues  in  bronze  or 
marble,  been  found  ? 

8.  Have  any  coffins  of  stones,  or  baked  earth  been  found  ?  Send  drawings  or  rub- 
bings of  any  ornamental  carving  upon  them. 

9.  State  in  whose  possession  are  any  such  articles  as  are  above  enumerated,  and  take 
steps  to  prevent  their  destruction  or  dispersion  or  loss.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the 
precise  spot  in  which  any  remains  are  discovered  should  be  marked  on  a  tracing  from 
the  Parish  Map  or  Ordnance  Map,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  disooveiy  accurately 
and  minutely  recorded.  Should  any  discovery  of  interest  be  made — e.g.  the  discovery 
of  Roman  foundations  or  pavements;  the  opening  of  tumuli,  &c.,  &c.— and  no  person 
on  the  spot  be  qualified  to  give  directions  for  the  proper  prosecution  and  observation  of 
the  discovery,  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  conmiunication  should  be  immediately  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

10.  Are  there  any  Conventual  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 

11.  Describe  the  fabric  of  your  Parish  Church,  its  plan,  the  date  of  its  several  parts. 
It  is  desirable  that  sketches  of  mouldings  or  other  features  which  will  verify  the 
assumed  date,  should  be  given. 

12.  Describe  any  ancient  monuments;  brasses,  or  matrices  of  brasses;  stones  with 
incised  figures  or  crosses ;  coffin  stones,  &c. 

13.  Describe  the  font ;  the  bells  and  their  inscriptions ;  communion  plate ;  stained 
glass,  and  tiles,  with  drawings  or  tracings  of  tnem;  carved  screens  and  chest; 
ancient  hangings,  embroideries  or  vestments  (sometimes  used  as  coverings  for  cushions, 
&c.);  wall  paintings. 

14.  Give  an  accurate  copy  of  all  the  monumental  inscriptions  within  the  church,  and 
any  of  interest  in  the  churchyard ;  and  drawings  or  blazonings  of  shields  of  arms  and 
hatchments.  ^->  ^ 
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15.  Gire  some  account  of  the  parUh  regiaUra  ;  and  copies  of  any  intereating  entries. 

16.  Ib  there  any  ancient  eaaiettated  or  domettie  budding  in  the  pariah,  gire  deacriptioD, 
and  plans,  and  drawings. 


Plans  and  elevations  aocurately  drawn,  with  measorements,  are  more  valuable  than 
pieturesque  sketches  of  buildings,  &o. 

RtMnngB  of  brasses,  incised  stones,  tiles  (sometimes),  and  many  otiier 
taken  upon  paper,  to  be  obtained  at  the  papcrhangers,  with  heel-ball  to  be  ol 
the  shoemakers ;  impressions  of  shallow  carving  in  wood  or  stone  may  be  taken  by 
damping  thick  unsised  paper,  and  pressing  it  upon  the  carving  with  a  pocket  hand- 
kercnieL 

Impressions  of  seals,  coins,  &o.,  may  be  taken  in  sealing-wax  or  gutta  peroha. 

To  make  plasUr  oatU  of  ainr  object,  a  mould  may  be  made  with  day,  or  with  a 
squeezing  wax,  composed  as  rollows : — Pennyworth  of  sweet  oil ;  Azq  of  an  egg  of 
best  lard;  pennyworth  of  Spanish  white,  pounded  fine ;  simmer  over  the  fire,  stizring 
well  together. 

If  the  object  be  detached,  the  mould  may  be  more  conveniently  made  with  strong 
sixe  or  glue,  as  follows :— Place  the  object,  wett  oiM^  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  suit- 
able size,  pour  in  the  melted  glue  or  size ;  if  the  object  be  of  wood  it  will  float,  and 
ma^  be  put  into  the  glue  fiuse  downwards,  and  kept  down  by  placing  a  piece  of  wood, 
weighted  if  necessary,  over  the  mouth  of  the  vesseL  The  elastici^  of  the  mould  will 
enable  it  to  be  removed  from  shallow  hollows  without  cutting ;  if  there  are  deep 
hollows,  a  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  will  release  the  mould,  and  the  parts  will  resume 
their  positions  spontaneoualy. 

Coins  and  objects  of  hratM  are  never  to  be  dipped  in  acid,  but  merely  washed  with 
soap  and  water ;  athar  coins,  &c..  very  much  crusted  with  green  oxide,  may  be  dipped 
in  solution  of  ammonia  for  ten  mmutes  and  then  washed  ;  if  coated  with  red  oxide,  use 
solution  of  dtric  acid ;  gdd  never  rusts. 

Where  an  article  of  glass  or  pottery  is  broken  when  discovered,  carefully  collect  all 
the  fragments,  and  put  them  together  with  **  liquid  glue  "  or  "  diamond  cemenf 

To  remove  whitewash  from  wood,  wash  with  soap  and  water ;  from  mural  paintings, 
ohin  it  off  in  flakes,  or  use  vinegar  and  water,  very  carefully ;  to  remove  paint,  wash 
wiu  soda  and  water. 
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THE  ARCHITECTUEE  AND  EAELY  HISTOEY  OP 
WALTHAM  ABBEY  CBTJECH. 


BT  BDWABD  A.  VaXBMAXt. 


The  impressions  conveyed  by  the  first  glimpse  of 
Waltham  Abbey  will  probably  be  foimd  disappointing. 
The  visitor  who  has  heard  of  the  building  as  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  our  national  Bomanesque,  and  as  closely 
connected  with  some  of  the  greatest  events  in  English 
history^  will  find  little  in  the  first  view  of  its  exterior 
which  he  will  think  worthy  of  its  reputation.  Changes 
since  its  first  erection,  barbarous  mutilations  and  hardly 
less  barbarous  additions,  have  entirely  destroyed  its  cha- 
racter as  seen  Jfrom  without.  And  even  within,  both 
medieeval  alterations  of  the  strangest  kind,  and  the  accu- 
mulated enormities  of  more  recent  days,  have  gone  far  to 
ruin  the  general  effect  of  the  original  building.  The  nave 
of  the  Bomanesque  Church  is  all  that  remains ;  the  addition 
of  a  large  Decorated  chapel  to  the  south,  and  of  a  Debased 
tower  to  the  west,  the  destruction  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  church  and  of  the  whole  conventual  buildings,  have 
between  them  converted  the  once  splendid  church  of 
Waltham  into  a  patched  and  mutilated  fragment.  Still  a 
large  portion  of  the  original  interior  remains  imtouched ; 
an  interior  deserving  attentive  study,  as  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  northern  Eomanesque,  and  invested 
with  a  yet  higher  interest  if  we  may  regard  it  as  called 
into  being  by  the  taste  and  bounty  of  the  last  of  our 
native  Kings. 
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A  THE  ABOiUTEOTUKE  AlO)  ILiBLT  HI6T0BY 

The  early  history  of  Waltham  Abbey  presents  to  us  two 
great  questions.  Is  the  existing  building  really  the  work 
of  Harold?    Was  it  really  the  burying-place  of  Harold  ? 

Of  these  two  questions  the  latter  is  a  purely  historical 
one,  which  we  will  for  the  present  postpone.  The  former 
can  only  be  answered  by  a  very  attentive  comparison  of 
architectural  and  of  documentary  evidence.  That  Harold 
built  a  church  at  Waltham  is  certain ;  and  we  may  add 
that  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  church  built  by  him  must 
have  been  in  some  form  or  other  of  Eomanesque.  We  have, 
moreover,  a  church  before  our  eyes  whose  style  shows  that 
it  cannot  be  later  than  the  twelfth  century,  but  which,  at 
first  sight,  we  should  hardly  have  referred  to  the  eleventh. 
We  have  then  two  problems  to  solve  :  Will  architectural 
evidence  allow  us  to  place  the  existing  building  so  early  as 
the  days  of  Harold  ?  Will  documentary  evidence  allow  us  to 
imagine  any  subsequent  re-building  between  the  days  of 
Harold  and  the  condusion  of  the  twelfth  century  ? 

After  most  carefully  weighing  aU  the  evidence  of  both 
kinds,  after  balancing  difficulties  on  one  side  against  diffi- 
culties on  the  other,  I  have  come,  though  not  without 
doubt  and  hesitation,  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must 
answer  "  Yes  "  to  the  former  question,  and  "  No  "  to  the 
latter.  That  is,  I  believe  that  the  balance  of  evidence 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  Bomanesque  portions  of  the 
present  church  are  really  portions  of  the  original  church 
built  by  King  Harold. 

To  set  forth  the  case  more  clearly,  I  will,  first  of  all, 
bring  forward  all  the  documentary  evidence  I  can  find 
which  seems  at  all  to  bear  upon  the  question ;  I  will  then 
describe  the  Eomanesque  portion  of  the  building  as  it 
stands  at  present.  We  shdl  then  be  in  a  position  to  put 
the  arguments,  documentary  and  architectural,  together, 
and  to  see  to  what  conclusions  we  are  led  by  their  united 
force. 

EABLY  J)0CDM£in?ABT  HISIOBY. 

The  most  detailed  account  which  we  have  of  the  early 
history  of  Waltham  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  local  histories 
first  published  by  M.  Francisque  Michel,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  "  Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes."  They  are 
headed  respectively  "  Vita  Haroldi,^'  and  "  De  Jbventione 
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Sanctes  Crucis  Walthamensis,"  I  may  seem  to  be  pro- 
poimding  a  sort  of  paradox  when  I  say  that  I  attribute 
very  great  authority  on  our  present  question  to  the  former, 
while  at  the  same  time^  in  a  historical  point  of  yiew,  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  mere  romance.  A  little  consideration,  how- 
eyer,  will  show  that  what  may  be  a  mere  romance  as  regards 
the  history  of  England  may  be  of  the  highest  value  as 
regards  the  history  of  Waltham.  It  is  a  piece  of  local 
hagiography.  Harold  appears  not  merely  as  the  patriot 
King  and  the  munificent  founder,  but  as  becoming  an 
actual  saint.  He  escapes  from  Hastings,  and  leads  a  long 
life  of  piety  and  mortification.  This  of  course  is  mere 
romance.  The  English  would  naturally,  for  a  while,  be 
unwilling  to  believe  in  the  death  of  their  hero.  Eumours 
that  Harold  had  escaped  and  would  one  day  again  appear 
to  lead  them,  would  be  rife  in  the  Camp  of  Befdge  and 
within  the  walls  of  Exeter.  Numberless  parallels  wiU  at 
once  occur.  A  tale  then  of  Harold^s  escape  would  naturally 
arise.  But,  if  Harold  had  escaped,  why  did  he  not  join 
the  patriot  bands  of  Hereward  and  Waltheof  ?  Why  did 
not  the  Holy  Bood  of  Waltham  again  resoimd  as  the 
battle-cry  of  another  Senlac  ?  Harold  living,  and  not  in 
arms  against  the  invader,  could  be  explained  in  no  other 
way  than  that  he  had  betaten  himself  to  a  life  of  penitence, 
that  by  prayer  and  scourge  and  fasting  he  was  expiating 
the  one  sin  of  his  Ufe,  his  fatal  oath  to  the  Norman.  In 
the  first  years  of  the  Conquest  the  tale  would  be  that 
Harold  was  again  to  appear  in  arms ;  as  hope  died  away,  it 
would  gradually  assume  the  form  which  we  find  in  our 
Waltham  legend.  On  such  a  form  local  piety  would  of 
course  eagerly  seize.  It  was  something  to  be  founded  by 
the  last  native  King ;  it  was  something  greater  to  be  founded 
by  one  enrolled  in  the  higher  rank  of  eremites  and  saints. 

This  of  course  is  mere  romance.  No  fact  in  history  is 
better  attested  than  that  Harold  died  beneath  his  standard 
upon  the  Hill  of  Senlac.  But  the  romance  is  a  Waltham 
romance  :  it  is  written  to  extol  the  glories  of  Waltham 
and  its  founder.  Such  a  legend  would  doubtless  be  scru- 
pulously accurate  on  all  local  points.  The  local  colouring 
and  description  would  be  carefully  preserved.  A  Waltham 
author,  writing  mainly  for  Waltham  readers,  would  not 
venture  to  depict  Waltham  as  other  than  it  really  stood 
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before  their  ej^es.  WMe,  therefore,  I  do  not  admit  the 
"VitaB  Haroldi"  as  any  evidence  at  all  to  prove  that 
Harold  really  escaped  from  Senlac,  I  regard  it  as  most 
important  evidence  on  all  points  of  local  description  and 
local  history. 

The  book  was  written  after  1205,  in  which  year  the 
author  professes  to  have  visited  Itouen.*  He  therefore  long 
survived  the  latest  date  to  which  the  Bomanesque  work 
at  Waltham  could  possibly  be  referred.  His  testimony  is 
therefore  of  great  importance  as  to  the  question  whether 
any  rebuilding  took  place  between  the  days  of  Harold  and 
the  latest  possible  date  for  a  Bomanesque  building. 

The  "Liber  de  Inventione  SanctsB  Crucis^^  is  of  earlier 
date.  M.  Michel,  in  his  Preface,  tells  us  that  we  leaiii 
from  the  work  itseK  that  the  author  was  made  Canon  of 
Waltham  by  Adeliza,  the  second  wife  of  Henry  I.  I  do 
not  find  this  in  the  book,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  wrote  about 
that  time,  and,  as  M.  Michel  has  omitted  several  chapters 
at  the  beginning,  the  statement  he  quotes  may  probably  be 
contained  in  one  of  them.  Allowing  for  a  few  miraculous 
narratives,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  accept  this  tract 
as  authentic  history.  The  writer  gives  a  minute  account 
of  the  history  of  Waltham  down  to  his  own  time.  He 
emphatically  denies  f  the  story  of  Harold's  escape,  and  of 
his  burial  anywhere  but  at  Waltham.  This  is  of  import- 
ance, as  showing  that  the  story  of  Harold's  penitence  at 
Chester  is  of  early  date.  J 

The  first  origin  of  the  Waltham  foundation  goes  back, 
on  the  authority  of  the  local  narrative,  to  the  days  of  Cnut. 
Harold,  it  appears,  was  not  the  first  founder,  but  rather 
*^an  especial  benefactor  of  the  same."  According  to  the 
"  De  Inventione,"  a  miraculous  crucifijc  was  found  at  a  place 
called  Montacute,  and  removed  to  Waltham.     This  is  the 

*  He  there  eaw  the  tno  under  which  Harold  was  eaid  to  have  swoniy  and  which  had 
eyer  sinee  lost  its  bark.  His  visit  waa  140  years  after  the  erent — "  in  anni  ciroiter 
oemteeimi  quadrageaimi  spacium/'  (p.  186.),  which  brings  it  to  1205.  Ordericua 
Vitalis  (p.  498  Ducheme)  idso  makes  Harold  swear  at  £ouen ;  but,  according  to  the 
Bajeuz  Tapestiy  and  Waoe  (see  TayWs  Wace,  p.  85)  he  swore  at  Bayenz,  while 
William  of  Poitiers  (p.  19  Duchesne)  laTS  the  scene  at  BonneTille. 

t  Quicquid  fabulentur  homines  quod  in  rape  manserit  Dorobemis,  et  H^par  de- 
fnnotus  sepultus  sit  Cestrisd,  pro  certo  quiescit  Walthami».~p.  250. 

}  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Giraldus  Gambrensis  ^Itin.  Camb.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  p.  874: 
Camden).  JBthelred  of  Biyeauz  (XScriptt  col.  394)  also  speaks  of  it  doubtinely ,  with- 
out mentioning  Chester.  This  last  author  is  quoted  by  the  writer  of  the  *<Vita 
Haroldi,"  p.  209. 
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Holy  Bood  of  Waltham,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  church, 
and  which  became  the  centre  of  the  whole  web  of  history 
and  legend.  The  owner  of  the  lordship  was  then  one  Thoni 
"  le  Prude,"*  whom,  I  think,  we  may  fairly  identify  with 
the  courtier  of  Harthacnut,  "  Tovius  Pruda  cognomento,"t 
whose  wedding-feast  proved  fatal  to  that  jovial  monarch. 
Florence  of  Worcester  calls  his  Tovius  "magnee  vir 
potentiee,"  and  our  Waltham  chronicler  greatly  extols  the 
wealth,  wisdom,  piety,  and  court  favour  of  his  Thoni.  J  By 
his  wisdom,  he  had  acquired  large  possessions,  in  addition  to 
his  hereditary  estata  But  his  son  JEthelstan  degenerated 
from  his  father's  virtues,  and  lost  a  great  part  of  his  wealth, 
including  Waltham.  What  JEthelstan  lost,  the  Crown,  by 
whatever  means,  gained,  as  we  find  Waltham  a  royal 
possession,  granted  by  Eadward  the  Confessor  to  his  brother- 
in-law.  So  says  our  local  writer  ;§  so  also  says  the  more 
sure  testimony  of  Eadward's  charter  confirming  Harold's 
foujidation.||  May  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  tibis  loss  of 
property  may  have  been  connected  with  the  opposition  to 
the  election  of  Eadward  as  King,  which,  if  one  may  beHeve 
Malmesbury,  brought  ruin  upon  several  persons?^  This 
opposition  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  Danish  party 
in  the  interest  of  Svend  Estrithson,**  in  which  the  son 
of  Thoni,  who  was  doubtless  of  Danish  descent,  may  well 
have  been  implicated. 

Thoni  made  a  foundation  for  two  priests  and  other  clerks. 
So  says  the  "  De  Inventione."tf  The  same  foundation  is 
also  mentioned  by  the  biographer  of  Harold,  but  without 
introducing  the  name  of  Thoni.  He  speaks  very  con- 
temptuously j:j:  both  of  the  buildings  and  the  revenues  of 
his  infant  foundation.    The  writer  of  the  "De  Inventione  " 

*  Ohron.  Anglo-Norm.,  ii.  224. 

t  Flor.  Wig.  A.  1042. 

X  "  Amplas  ODim  dbi  conquinerat  poflnessioiies  Thoni,  pnoter  hereditatem  propriam, 
com  indita  ei  sapienti^  qui  pnecipuus  erat  inter  primos  terra,  turn  quia  in  consUiis 
Domini  Begis  primus  prodesse  poterat  yel  obesse  quibus  yolebatj  turn  quia  Domini 
Begis  pratiam,  qui  multa  ei  de  suo  proprio  oontulerat,  habere  meruit.  Sed  degenerans 
a  patna  astuti^  et  sapientitt  filius  multa  ex  his  perdidit  et  inter  cetera  Waltham."-— 
p.  227. 

{Ibid. 

g  Cod.  DipL  iy.,  154. 

H  W.  Malmsb.,  lib.  ii.,  p.  297. 

**  See  ArchsBological  Journal,  zi.,  340. 

tf  "  FresbyteroB  duos  instituit  cum  reliquis  clericis,  Deo  ministratuzosin  eocle8i&.— 
p.  226. 

Xt  Custodie  siquidem  oratorii  crucis  adorandas  duo  tantum  derici  tarn  bzeyibnt 
Btipendiis  quam  tcctis  contenti  humilibus  videbantur  inaeryiie.  p.  160,  C^OOCjIp 
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speaks  in  quite  a  different  tone.*  He,  of  course,  as  a 
general  historian  of  Waltham,  was  bound  to  magnify 
Thoni  aud  Harold  alike,  while  the  special  biographer  of 
Harold  would  willingly  sacrifice  the  reputation  of  Thoni  to 
that  of  his  own  hero.  This  foundation  of  Thoni  is  also, 
I  suppose,  that  mentioned  in  King  Eadward's  charter,f 
though  I  do  not  know  enough  of  the  local  geography 
to  be  able  to  identify  the  position  of  Northland;  and, 
certainly,  there  is  something  odd  in  the  use  of  the  word 
'^  antiquitus  "  as  applied  to  so  recent  a  foimdation. 

Thoni,  then,  being  probably  dead,  and  his  son  ^thel- 
stan j:  not  wallang  in  his  ways  of  wisdom,  Harold,  the  son  of 
Godwine,  became  the  temporal  lord  of  Waltham,  and  also  its 
great  ecclesiastical  benefactor.  He  increased  the  numbers 
of  the  small  foundation  of  Thoni,  and  built  a  churchy 
which,  in  his  own  time  at  least,  was  looked  upon  with 
great  admiration.  His  foundation,  though  vaguely  called 
Monasterium  in  the  Charter,  was  undoubtedly  for  secular 
priests.  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  all  the  writers  who 
record  the  change  in  the  foundation  in  1177, ||  as  well  as 
by  our  Waltham  chroniclers.  It  does  not  seem  quite  clear 
whether  the  College  consisted  of  a  Dean  and  twelve 
CanonSjS  or  of  twelve  Canons,  including  the  Dean.^  Each 
Canon  had  his  distinct  Prebend.  The  first  Dean  was 
named  TJlfwine  ( Wlwinus),  and  among  the  Canons,  filling 
apparently  some  such  office  as  Chancellor,  was  one  Ailard, 
or  Adelard^  a  German  by  birth.  This  is  a  feet  well 
worthy  of  notice.  It  shows  that  though  Harold  and  hU 
femily  were  such  sturdy  supporters  of  the  national  cause 
against  Eadward's  Norman  fevourites,  yet  the  great  Earl 
was  quite  capable  of  recognizing  and  rewarding  merit  in  a 

*  "Non  destitit  toto  tempore  vita  son  earn  auro'et  argento  cnnatiieixtis  qaoqae 
pretioeis  iDdesinenter,  ornare."  p.  226. 

t  Primum  concedens  (Haroldu8)ei  (raonaeterio)  terram  qpm  yocatur  Northla&de,  nade 
ecdeeiam  villie  antiquitus  dotatam  inyenit. 

X  This  iBthelstan,  the  writer  telle  us,  was  **  pater  Esegari,  qui  stalre  inre&tus  eet 
in  AngliflD  conquisitione  a  Normannifl."  Eegar  Staller  appears  in  Domesday  as  holding 
lands  T.  R.  £. ;  but  another  *'  Stallere  "  of  King  Harold,  Eadnoth,  appears  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  A.  1067. 

||  Hoveden,  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  320.     Bad.  de  Die.  col.  696.    Bog.  de  Wend.  ii. ;  387. 

{  Duobus  igitur  pnediotis  dericis  quos  instituerat  Thoni  le  Prude  in  eoclesiA 
Walthamensi,  yir  ille  strenuus  comes  Haraldus  undecim  sociarit  alios  tiros.  •  •  •  • 
His  autem  duodecim  dericis  perhibetur  comes  ille  Wlwinum  deoanum  pneflcesse. — 
De  Inr.,  229. 

H  Binarius  clerioorum  numeru&  scilicet  infamis,  in  myBticiiin  senatQa  apostoliai 
dnodenarlum  conyalescet.*— Yit.  Ear.,  161. 
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gtranger.  This  Adelard,  according  to  the  "De  Inventione/'* 
was  a  native  of  Liege,  who  had  studied  at  Utrecht.  He 
seems,  by  the  favour  of  his  own  Sovereign,  to  have 
wrought  a  reform  in  many  churches  in  his  own  country, 
and,  on  the  strength  of  this  reputation,  Harold  selected 
him  to  legislate  for  the  new  society  at  Waltham«  The 
"Kex  Theutonicorum,"  under  whom  he  acted  in  Oermany, 
must  have  been  Henry  III.,  as  Henry  IV.  was  not,  at 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Waltham,  either  of  an  age 
Or  a  disposition  to  figure  as  an  ecclesiastical  reformer. 
It  is  odd,  however,  that,  in  this  case,  the  writer  should 
not  have  allowed  him  his  title  of  Emperor.  It  is  not 
an  unnatural  conjecture  that  this  Adelard  may  have 
eome  to  England  in  ike  train  of  the  ^Stheling  Eadward, 
in  1057.  The  biographer  of  Harold  has  a  much  more 
marvellous  story.f  The  Earl,  after  his  Welsh  oamin 
paign,  was  smittien  with  a  **  paralysis"  which  Eing 
Eadward's  court  physicians  could  not  cure.  The  report 
of  his  illness  reached  the  ears  of  the  Emperor  in  Ger- 
many, who,  as  a  Mend  and  kinsman  of  King  Eadward, 
sends  his  own  physician  to  undertake  the  healing  of  his 
favourite  and  brother-in-law.  This  physician  is  no  other 
than  this  same  Adelard,  or  Ailard,  who,  in  this  version 
of  the  story,  is  converted  from  a  "soul-curer"  into  a 
"  body-curer."  He  figures,  however,  as  a  modest  and 
devout  personage.  Harold's  disease  is  beyond  his  skill 
also,  and  he  recommends  an  application  to  the  Holy  Bood 
of  Waltham.  By  its  means,  of  course,  the  paralysis  is 
soon  got  rid  of,  and  Harold  is  restored  in  good  health  to 
Xing  Eadward  and  the  English  people.  In  sign  of  his 
gratitude,  he  enlarges  the  old  foundation  of  Waltham,  and 
appoints  Ailard  to  the  management  of  its  educational 
departmentj 

All  this  is  mere  legend,  and  might  be  rejected,  on  purely 
chronological  grounds,  by  the  most  devout  believer  in  the 
virtues  of  Wdtham's  Holy  Eood.  The  Welsh  wars  in 
which,  according  to  our  biographer,  Wales  was  "  subacta, 
immo  ad  intemecionem  per  Haroldum  pene  deleta ''  §  must 

•  p.  229. 

t  p.  166  et  seqq. 

i  Scholaa  ibidem  institui  sub  regimioe  magurtri  Ailudi  *  *  *  aattgebat  p.  161. 
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mean  the  final  campaign  of  1063.  But  then,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  Waltham  was  already  founded.  The 
sovereign,  again,  who  sends  Ailard  is  called  ^^Aleman- 
norum  Imperator,  qui  Begi  Anglorum  affinitate  proximus, 
dilectione  et  amicitia  erat  conjunctissimus."*  Now  in 
1063  there  was,  in  strictness,  no  Emperor  of  the  West 
reigning  ;  and,  though  the  chronicler  might  easily  have 
carelesdy  applied  the  title  of  "Imperator"  to  a  mere 
TTing,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  description  given  in  no  wise 
answers  to  the  boyhood  of  Henry  IV.  The  writer 
evidently  means  Henry  III.,  who  had  some  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  Eadward,  and  whose  kinswoman  Agatha 
had  married  Eadward's  nephew  Eadward  ^theling, 
though  the  amount  both  of  friendship  and  affinity  is 
strangely  exaggerated.  But  Henry  III.  died  in  1056,t 
long  before  Harold's  great  Welsh  campaign.  The  tale  is 
evidently  a  myth,  a  strange  perversion  of  the  probably 
real  relation  of  Ailard  both  to  the  Emperor  and  to  Harold^ 
which  we  find  in  the  other  narrative. 

I  know  not  on  what  authority  it  is  that  Mr.  Poole,  in 
his  "History  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in  England,"^ 
tells  us  that  Eadward  granted  his  lands  at  Waltham  to 
Harold  "  on  condition  "  of  his  founding  a  monastery  there. 
I  can  find  nothing  of  the  sort,  either  in  the  Waltham  books 
or  in  Ead ward's  own  charter.  The  foundation  of  the  College 
is  everywhere  described  as  the  spontaneous  act  of  the 
great  EarPs  own  piety  and  munificence;  qualities  for 
which  he  had  a  high  reputation  at  Waltham,  whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  at  Wells.  The  society  was  well 
endowed  with  lands,  and  the  church  richly  stocked  with 
precious  ornaments.  The  identification  of  the  former  I 
must  leave  to  the  local  antiquary;  that  of  the  latter 
I  fear  that  the  Norman  and  the  Tudor  have  between 
them  rendered  impossible.  It  is  only  with  the  fstbric  of 
the  Church  itself  that  I  am  at  all  concerned. 

That  Harold  built  a  church  for  his  new  foundation  is 
certain.  The  words  of  the  charter  "  Monasterium  ad 
laudem  Domini    nostri    Jesu  Christ!    et   sanctee    Crucis 

•  p.  w. 

t  Herm.  Contr.  in  anno.  StniTii  Scriptt.  Germ.,  p.  298.  Otto  Frifl.,  lib.  yi.,  c.  3S. 
Ghion.  Sax.  in  anno,  where  he  is  called  Cona. 
t  P.91.  ^  , 
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construxit/'  would  not  alone  be  absolutely  oonclusiYe,  as 
they  might  only  imply  the  addition  of  collegiate  buildings 
to  an  existing  ohuroh.  But  this  construction  would  seem 
rather  forced,  and  the  two  Waltham  chroniclers  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  subject.  Their  descriptions  are  so  important 
that  I  must  quote  them  at  length. 

The  biographer  of  Harold  says : — 

^^  At  vir  magnificus  locum  et  loci  cultum  omnimodis 
cupiens  cum  suis  cultoribus  sublimare,  novam  ibi  basilicam 
fabricare  ♦  ♦  ♦  proponit.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Nee  paulo  segnius  quod 
mente  conceperat  rerum  pergebat  effectibus  parturire. 
Jaciuntur  festinato  ecclesiae  amplioris  fundamenta,  surgunt 
parietes,  columnsB  sublimes  distantes  ab  inyicem,  parLetes 
arcuum  aut  testudinum  emicidiis*  mutuis  fcederanturi 
culmen  impositum  aeris  ab  introgressis  plumbei  objectiye 
laminis  yariam  sedudit  intemperiem.''t 

This  is  not  very  easy  to  construe,  but  at  any  rate 
it  shows  that  Harold  built  a  church  with  pillars  and 
arches.  The  earlier  writer  of  the  "De  Inventione"  is  still 
more  explicit : 

'^Yenusto  enim  admodum  opere,  ecclesiam  a  funda- 
mentis  constructam,  laminis  sereis,  auro  undique  superducto, 
capita  columnarum  et  yases  flexurasque  arcuum  omare 
fecit  mira  distinctione.''^ 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  splendid 
furniture  of  the  building,  and  adds  that  when  Harold 
had  built  the  church — "  Quamcum  construxisset  ecclesiam, 
miro  tabulatu  et  latomorum  studio  diligenter  &bricatam  ;"§ 
he  provided  for  its  consecration.  This  ceremony  the 
writer  describes  in  detail,  with  a  list  of  all  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  dignitaries  present,  which  may  enable  us 
to  fix  an  approximate  date,  though  there  are  some 
difficulties  about  it.  And  in  looking  through  this  matter, 
I  have  to  return  my  thanks  to  two  authors  of  the  same 
name  and  the  same  tastes,  though  with  an  interval- 
of  several  centuries  between  them,  Thomas  Stubbs  the 
Dominican,  the  biographer  of  the  Archbishops  of  York, 
and  my  learned  friend  Mr.  William  Stubbs  of  Trinity 
College,  whose   ^^ Episcopal  Succession  in  England"   has 


•  "HemwydiU"? 
tp.  161. 
'  232 
234. 
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Ct  been  given  to  the  world.  The  ohtirch  was  consecrated 
^  Einsige,  whom  the  author  calls  Ginsi,  Archbishop  of 
York,  ^^quia  tunc  vacabat  sedes  CantuarisB."  This 
probably  means  because  Stigand  was  not  looked  upon 
as  a  canonical  Archbishop,  which  was  the  reason*  why 
St.  Wulfetan  was  consecrated  by  Elnsige's  successor, 
Ealdred,  and  also  doubtless  why,  on  Harold's  election  as 
King,  the  ceremony  of  his  regal  consecration  was  performed 
by  the  same  prelate.t  Now  Einsige  died  in  December 
1060,  J  which  fixes  the  consecration  of  Waltham  CSiuroh 
to  that  year  at  the  latest  The  Earls  mentioned  as 
present  are  Harold's  own  brothers  Tostig,  Gyrth,  and 
Leofwine,  and  ^Ifgar  of  Mercia.  Among  inferior 
dignitaries  we  are  glad  to  recognize  Esegar,§  the 
descendant  of  the  former  lord  of  the  place,  who  must 
have  looked  on  the  ceremony  with  mingled  feelings. 
But  the  mention  of  Earl  ^Ifgar  is  important.  Had 
Harold's  own  family  alone  been  present,  we  should  have 
lost  part  of  our  evidence.  But  here  we  have  ^Ifgar, 
the  head  of  the  rival  house,  which  shows  that  Harold 
wished  to  gather  together  all  the  chiefe  of  Church  and 
State,  and  which  also  enables  us  to  fix  the  date  to  some 
time  later  than  the  death  of  ^Ifgar's  &ther,  LeoMc. 
That  event  took  place  in  1057,||  which  fixes  our  Waltham 
ceremony  to  the  years  1057-60.  The  Bishops  enumerated 
allow  us  to  come  a  little  nearer.  The  writer  gives  their 
names,  but  says  he  cannot  remember  their  several  sees,^ 
which  is  prudent,  as  in  the  only  one  which  he  does 
mention,  he  makes  a  mistake.  By  Mr.  Stubbs*  help  I 
make  out  the  list  thus : — Herman  of  Exeter,  (consecrated 
1045),  Leofric  of  Exeter  (1046),  ^thehnar  of  Elmham 
(1047),  Norman  WiUiam  of  London  (1051),  Wulfwi  of 
Dorchester  (1053),  Leofwine  of  Coventry  (1053),  ^thel- 
wine  of  Durham  (1056),  ^thelric  of  Selsey  (1058). 
There  is  also  a  Bishop  "Ailnothus"  or  -ZEthelnoth, 
whom  I  cannot  identify.  Thus  far  all  would  be  quite 
plain,  and  we  should  be  incUned  to  fix  the  date  in  1059  ; 

•  Flor.  Wig.,  Anno  1062. 
t  Flor.  Wig.,  Anno  1066. 

j  Do.  1060,  T.  Stubbs,  col.  1700.    W.  Stubbs,  p.  20. 

{  EsegaruB    regisB  procurator   aula,    qui  et  Aiiglic^    dictuB  Stdttere^  i.e.y    Begni 
verillifer.— De  Inv.,  234. 
II  Cbron.  Sax.  in  anno. 
%  Sodium  eoi-um  diacretionem  non  mente  tenemuB,  p.  234.  ^-.^  j 
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but  unluckily  two  more  Prelates,  both  foreigners  by  the 
way,  are  added,  who  serve  only  to  perplex  our  chronology. 
Tbsse  are  Gisa,  whom  our  author  calls  ^^  Cireoestrensis,'' 
but  who  was  really  Bishop  of  Wells,*  Now  Walter 
and  Gisa  were  only  consecrated  at  Bome,  after  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Xinsige,  in  lOGl.f  Gisa  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  nominated  to  his  Bishoprick  in  1060,  while 
Eonsige  was  still  aliye,^  but  Walter  only  succeeded  to 
Hereford  on  the  promotion  of'  Ealdred,  Kinsige's  suo- 
ces8or.§  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  Walter  and  Gisa 
could  have  been  present  as  Bishops,  or  Walter  even  as 
a  Bishop  elect,  at  any  ceremony  performed  by  Einsige. 
But  Walter  was  Chaplain  to  King  Eadward  and  Gisa 
to  Queen  Eadg3rth,||  both  of  whom  were  present.^  They 
would  therefore  naturally  be  present  also,  and  their  pro* 
motion  to  Bishopricks  so  soon  after  might  easily  cause 
them  to  be  carelessly  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  were 
actually  present  as  Bishops. 

We  may  therefore,  I  think,  fairly  fix  the  date  of  the 
consecration  of  Harold's  church  to  tihe  year  1059  or  1060. 
The  confirmation  charter  bears  date  1062.  It  is  signed 
by  all  the  Bishops  mentioned  as  present  at  the  conse- 
cration, as  also  by  the  Archbishops  Stigand  and  Ealdred, 
and  by  -^Ifwold,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,**  whose  name 
should  therefore  probably  be  substituted  for  the  mys- 
terious  ^thelnoth  in  the  other  list  Among  the  secular 
dignitaries  ^Kgar  signs  and  so  does  Esegar.  Harold  him- 
self  uses  the  very  practical  form,  "  Ego  Haroldus  Comes 
operando  eansolidoJ^ 

Harold  then  built  a  church ;  but  that  fact  of  course 
does  not  prove  that  the  existing  church  is  of  his  building, 
as  his  erection  might  have  been  replaced  by  another. 
But  the  present  church,  by  all  the  laws  of  architectural 
science,  cannot  possibly  be  later  than  the  twelfth  century. 
If  Harold's  church  was  replaced  by  another,  it  must 
of  course  have  been  during  that  period,  and  the  time 
when  we  should  most  naturally  look  for  such  a  change 

•  Chion.  Sax.,  A.  1060. 
t  Flor.  Wig.,  A,  1061 

}I  infer  this  from  the  arrangement  in  Florenoe,  A.  1060. 
T.  StubbB,  ooL  1701. 
Flor.  Wig.,  A.  1060. 
H  De  Iny^p.  233,  et  seqq. 

•*  Mr.  W.  Stnbbs  (p  20)  kills  ^Ifwold  in  1058.  This  most  be  on  tbe  authoritj 
of  a  legend  in  William  of  Malmesbury  (De  Gest.  Pont,  lib.  ii.;  Scriptt.(^  "  "'*  ^ 
p.  142),  but  it  is  dear  from  the  charter  that  he  was  living  in  1062.     ^"^  ^^ 
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would  be  when  Henry  11.  entirely  re-modelled  the 
foundation,  sabstitating  Monks  for  the  secular  Canons 
established  by  Harold«  This  was,  as  I  have  already  said, 
in  1177.*  But  we  may  observe  in  passing  that,  if  the 
architecture  looks  too  much  advanced  for  1060,  it  does 
not  look  advanced  enough  for  1177.  And  neither  of 
our  authors  hints  at  any  re-building  between  the  days 
of  Harold  and  his  own.  The  author  of  the  ^^Yita",  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  wrote  not  earlier  than  1205,  does 
not  drop  a  word  implying  that  Harold's  church,  which 
he  so  elaborately  describes,  was  other  than  the  church 
which  he  had  before  his  own  eyes.  He  mentions  the 
change  of  foundation  under  Henry  XL  as  something 
whi<£  had  happened  within  his  own  memory.f  Moreover 
he  is  bv  no  means  disposed  to  depreciate  the  Angevin 
King,  whom  he  may  have  persuaded  himself  into  looking 
upon  as  an  T^lngliflTimftTi  through  his  maternal  grandmother. 
He  applauds  the  change  of  foimdation  as  a  great  reform  ; 
he  tells  us  of  buildings  erected  by  Henry,^  but  hints  not 
a  word  of  a  new  church.  Had  so  great  a  change  tak^i 
place  under  his  own  eyes,  he  cotdd  hardly  have  fEuled 
to  record  it.  For  the  addition  of  domestic  buildings  by 
Henry  11.  would  be  absolutely  necessary  and  might  be 
taken  for  granted.  The  dormitory,  refectory,  and  many 
other  portions  of  a  monastic  establishment  would  not 
have  been  wanted  while  the  church  was  in  the  hands  of 
secular  Canons,  and  would  now  have  to  be  added  for 
the  first  time.  We  might  therefore  have  assumed  that 
'^Henrious  officinis  regularibus  venustissime  decoravit;§ 
but  the  author  who  recorded  that  fact  would  hardly  have 
omitted  the  &r  more  important  one  of  the  re-building 
of  the  church,  had  such  an  event  taken  place  in  his  own 
lifetime.      Similarly    the  ||    silence  of   the    author   ^'  De 

•  See  abore,  p.  6. 

t  Statam  yeio  eodeosB  Walthamensis  per  dirn  recotdatioiiiB  Begem  Henricum 
aeenndum  in  optimum  noetru  modo  temporibus  gradum  videmus  xc^ormatum.    p.  164. 

X  Since  my  last  Tiait  to  Waltham,  some  diflcoyeriee  hare  been  made  of  remains  of 
oonTentoal  buildingi,  including  some  elegant  vaulting  shafts  and  capitals,  which  might 
well  be  of  the  time  of  flenry  II.,  and  ionn  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Romanesque  of  the  naye. 

i  D.  105. 

I  One  diilioult  passage  in  the  De  Inyentione  does  seem  to  imply  some  alteration 
in  the  ohuzeh.  Describing  Harold's  burial  at  VFaltham,  the  writer  say^  **  Cujua 
oorporis  translationi,  quum  sic  se  habebat  status  eoclesis  fabricandi  yd  deyotio  fratrum 
reyerentiam  oorpoii  exhibentium,  nunc  extreme  memini  me  tertio  affuxsse." 

This  is  anythmg  but  clear ;  it  probably  refers  to  some  small  change  required  by  the 
erection  of  tilie  tomb,  which,  as  the  tomb  was  near  the  high  altar,  could  not  affect  the 
the  naye,  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  r^  ^  ^  r^T  ^ 
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Inyentione"  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  no  such 
re-building  took  place  during  the  earlier  period  coming 
within  his  memory. 

We  know  then  from  documentary  evidence  that 
Harold  built  a  church  at  Waltham;  we  have  no  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  show  that  his  church  was  re-built,  we 
have  indeed  strong  negative  evidence  to  the  contrary.  We 
will  now  turn  from  documentary  to  architectural  evidence, 
and  see  what  we  have  actually  standing  on  the  spot  which 
could  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  age  either  of  Harold 
or  of  Henry  IL 

ABCHITECTUEAL    DESCRIFCION   OF    THE    BOMANESQUE    CHUECH. 

The  present  church  consists  of  the  nave  of  the  original 
Somanesque  building,  of  which  the  choir,  transepts,  and 
oentral  tower  have  been  destroyed.  A  large  chapel  was 
added  to  the  south  side  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  a 
western  tower  in  the  sixteenth.  These,  together  with 
some  smaller  alterations,  we  will  pass  by  for  the  present, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  original 
building. 

This  was  a  Norman  cruciform  church,  with  at  least 
preparations  for  three  towers,  though  the  two  western 
ones  were  probably  never  completed.  The  nave  is  of 
moderate  length  and  great  proportionate  height ;  the 
transept  is  short ;  the  extent  of  the  eastern  limb  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  excavations,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  the  process  which  has  been  so  success- 
fully carried  out  at  Leominster,  may  be  applied  here 
also. 

Interior  of  the  Nave. — ^The  nave  consists  of  seven  bays, 
its  length  is  about  120  feet,  its  width  from  the  centre 
of  the  pillars  about  30  ;  the  height,  to  judge  from  the 
eye,  I  should  say  cannot  be  far  off  60.  Exclusive  of 
the  western  bay  on  each  side,  which,  as  I  hope  presently 
to  show,  were  designed  to  open  into  towers,  the  remaining 
six  form  a  system  of  three  pairs,  each  pair  being  divided 
by  a  pilaster  and  attached  shaft  set  in  front  of  the  pier 
and  running  up  the  full  height.  The  subordinate  bays  are 
merely  divided  by  a  shaft  corbelled  off  at  the  base  of  the 
triforium,  leaving  the  pier  free.  In  minutely  examining  the  t 
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building,  it  will  be  obseryed  fhat,  while  the  general  design 
and  proportion  is  the  same  throughout  the  whole  nave,  some 
slight  differences  of  detail  may  be  observed  in  the  different 
bays ;  such  slight  differences,  I  mean,  as  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  billet  in  a  label,  as  the  form — around,  octagonal, 
or  clustered — of  a  decorative  shaft,  or  again  wheth^  the 
centre  arch  of  the  clerestory  triplet  springs  from  the  same 
shaft  as  the  side  ones,  or  from  a  smaller  one  placed  upon 
its  capital.  Did  these  mark  any  increase  in  ornament 
or  finish — or  indeed  the  reverse — ^from  east  to  west,  one 
might  attribute  the  diversity  to  the  gradual  erection  of  so 
large  a  building ;  but  nothing  systematic  of  this  sort  can 
be  recognized,  further  than  that  the  two  bays  in  a  pair 
mostly  agree  together.  The  eastern  pair,  for  instance, 
have  a  plainer  triforium  and  a  richer  clerestory  than 
that  adjoining  them.  The  differences  may  probably  be 
attributed  to  the  different  workmen  employed  on  different 
portions,  one  general  design  being  enjoined  throughout, 
but  considerable  scope  being  given  for  the  exercise  of 
private  judgement  in  smaller  points  of  detaiL 

The  piers  are  of  the  distinctively  English  form,  vast 
round  masses,  but  making  a  somewhat  nearer  approach  to 
columnar  character  than  those  at  Leominster,  Malmesbury, 
Southwell,  and  elsewhere.  They  are  conspicuously  higher 
in  proportion  than  those  examples,  and,  instead  of  a  mere 
round  impost,  they  are  famished  with  a  genuine  capital, 
with  a  square  abacus  broken  into  four.  The  pilasters  of 
the  alternate  bays  are  attached  to  their  faces,  without  any 
fiirther  interruption.  The  central  pier  of  the  two  eastern 
pairs  on  each  side  is  enriched  with  what  may  be  called 
fluting,  the  lines  in  the  eastern  pair  being  twisted,  while 
those  in  the  western  are  of  a  zig-zag  form.  In  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  their  height,  which  rises  above  the 
ordinary  proportions,  without  attaining  the  extravagant 
elevation  of  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury,  these  piers  may  be 
compared  to  those  of  Durham  Cathedral.  The  arches 
themselves  are  of  two  orders ;  they  preserve  the  square 
section  in  its  purity,  but  admit  a  small  amount  of  siuface 
moulding,  in  the  form  of  a  plain  chevron  on  the  outer 
order  (which  looks  quite  as  if  it  had  been  worked  with  the 
eOLe)  and  a  somewhat  richer  one  on  the  inner  order  and  its 
soffit.    In  the  second  arch  from  the  east  on  the^^uth  ^side 
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tiie  inner  order  towards  the  aisle  is  set  on  a  slope,  which 
however  seems  a  later  alteration,  as  the  upper -part  of  the 
column  has  also  been  converted  into  an  octagonal  form. 

Thetriforium  is  well  and  boldly  developed,  but  the  height 
of  the  piers  precludes  it  from  possessing  the  full  importance 
which  it  does  in  some  other  Norman  examples,  as,  for 
instance  in  St.  Bartholomew's  in  London.  It  consists  of  a 
single  bold  arch,  with  a  vast  broad  soffit,  and  a  small  bead 
on  the  angle,  the  only  deviation  from  the  purity  of  the 
square  section.  Its  single  order  is  channelled  with  a  light 
chevron,  and  in  most  of  tiie  bays  there  is  a  billet  in  the  label. 
It  rises  from  small  shafts,  a  central  one  being  attached  to 
the  inner  soffit ;  this  must  have  been  purely  decorative,  as 
the  arch  seems  never  to  have  been  divided,  like  Southwell 
or  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  at  Caen. 

The  clerestory  follows  the  ordinary  Norman  arrangement, 
a  triplet  of  arches,  of  which  the  taller  central  one  forms  the 
rear-arch  of  the  window,  while  the  smaller  ones  open 
into  the  usual  passages  in  the  wall.  The  chevron  occurs 
here  also  in  a  rather  richer  form,  more  approximating  to 
the  later  style. 

The  whole  elevation  is  peoidiarly  well  managed  and 
edSective,  and  it  indeed  comes  very  near  to  reali^ng  the 
perfection  of  the  Eomanesque  ideal  The  want  of  reality 
in  its  sham  triforium  may  be  considered  as  a  fault,  but 
it  does  not  affect  the  general  character,  unless  in  the 
bareness  which  it  shares  with  all  triforia  not  subdivided 
by  smaller  arches.  The  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  are 
kept  in  such  a  mutual  check  that  neither  is  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  genuine  expression  of  mere  rest  and 
solidity.  In  point  of  ornament  it  occupies  a  mean  between 
the  utter  plaioness  of  Leominster  and  the  lavish  gorgeous- 
ness  of  St.  David's.  In  the  former  the  lack  of  ornament, 
with  which  the  round-arched  construction,  and  that  alone, 
can  afford  entirely  to  dispense,  is  not  to  be  imputed 
as  a  fault,  but  Waltham  far  exceeds  it  in  harmonious 
composition,  Leominster  being  too  horizontal  and  hardly 
marking  the  division  into  bays  at  all.  St.  David's  is,  in 
fact,  except  in  the  use  of  the  round  arch,  almost  as 
much  Gotiiic  as  Eomanesque,  but  it  is  instructive  to 
mark  the  utter  contrast  between  two  buildings  employing 
the  same  architectural  construction.    Indeed,  as  a^uce  t 
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specimen  of  Bomanesque,  with  all  its  small  amount  of 
enrichment  -confined  to  surface  ornament,  Waltham  is 
more  valuable  even  than  the  later  and  grander  nayes 
of  Ely  and  Peterborough,  where  the  mouldings  approxi- 
mate somewhat  more  to  the  next  style. 

The  Aisles. — ^The  aisles  are  of  the  fiill  height  of  the 
two  lower  stages,  so  that  the  triforium,  effective  as  it 
is  in  appearance,  must  be  considered  as,  in  point  of  feu^t, 
somewhat  of  a  sham.  The  arrangement  is  somewhat 
the  same  at  Leominster  ;  but  there  the  triforium  range 
is  simply  blank,  the  arches  never  having  gone  through 
the  wail,  while  here  we  have  two  ranges  of  open  arches, 
the  effect  of  which,  when  viewed  from  some  height  above 
the  groimd  (a  process  for  which  the  too  numerous  galleries 
afford  excellent  opportunities),  is  very  singular  and 
striking.  The  view  in  the  aisle  itself  is  still  more 
remarkably  so,  and  is  very  far  from  easy  to  describe  ; 
the  back  of  the  triforium  arch  rises  from  a  sort  of 
enormous  stilt  placed  upon  the  pier,  while  the  pier-arch 
itself  is  merely  recessed  as  a  secondary  order  in  a  sort 
of  bridge  across  it.  It  rather  recalls  the  arrangement 
in  Oxford  Cathedral  and  in  some  parts  of  Bomsey  Abbey. 

The  aisles  have  certainly  never  been  vaulted;  indeed 
any  intention  of  vaulting  could  never  have  been  carried 
out  consistently  with  the  existing  and  evidently  original 
arrangements.  Shafts  are  attached  to  the  back  of  all 
the  piers,  except  those  in  the  eastern  pair;  they  were 
probably  designed  to  carry  large  arches  spanning  the 
aisles,  a  substitute  for  vaulting  occasionally  foimd.  They 
exist  at  Towyn,  in  Merionethshire,  and  evidently  did 
exist  in  the  better  known  church  of  St.  Peter,  North- 
ampton. 

The  north  aisle  is  conspicuously  narrower  than  the 
south. 

Western  Towers. — ^I  said  that  the  Norman  church  was 
probably  designed  to  have  three  towers,  but  that  possibly 
the  two  western  ones  were  never  jBnished  My  evidenoe 
for  this  belief  is  grounded  on  the  appearances  presented, 
both  within  and  without,  by  the  seventh  bay  to  the 
west,  which  remains  independent  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  bays  into  three  pairs.  Within,  the  pier  which 
separates  it    is    £u*    wider   than   any    other,    even    of 
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tiie  prindpel  piers ;  in  like  maimer,  in  ihe  south  aisle 
fhis  point  is  marked  externally  by  a  larger  pilaster 
than  any  in  the  range,  a  double  one,  in  teuA^  just 
oaloulated  to  be  the  commenoement  of  the  flat  angle* 
turrets  of  a  Norman  tower.  Neither  here  nor  in  the 
derestory  is  there  any  sign  of  there  evGC  haying  been  a 
-window  in  this  bay^  but  in  the  derestory  palpable 
breaks  and  dianges  m  the  thickness  of  the  masomy 
^>pear  without,  as  if  something  had  been  destroyed  or 
left  unfinished.  The  arches  across  the  aisle,  I  grant, 
do  not  exist ;  on  the  south  side  Hie  wall  seems  to  haye 
been  altered,  and  indeed  thinned,  during  the  Decorated 
lepairs  which  we  shall  haye  afterwards  to  describe,  but 
on  the  north  there  ma^  be  discerned  against  the  pier  a 
preparation  for  somethmg  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
Duttress-aroh  across  the  aisle ;  and  though  the  shafts  or 
pilasters  against  the  aide  wall  do  not  exist,  there  are 
certain  signs  in  the  arrangement  of  the  strings^  whidi 
look  like  preparations  for  their  reception.  A  modem 
monument  interferes  just  at  this  point,  but  the  Norman 
string  reappears  to  the  west  of  it  at  a  point  mudi  loww 
than  that  continued  from  the  abacus  of  the  windows 
and  exactly  ranging  with  that  of  the  respond  attached 
to  the  pier  opposite.  The  remoyal  of  the  arches  them- 
sdyes  was  a  process  most  likdy  to  occur  in  one  of  the 
dianges  which  we  diall  presently  haye  to  recount  On 
the  whde  I  fed  yery  little  doubt  that  the  Norman 
church  at  Waltham  was  at  least  designed  to  be  fiimished 
with  western  towers,  though  they  haye  left  eyen  smallw 
traces  behind  them  than  tilie  eastern  pair  which  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  discoyered  to  haye  fonned  a  part  of  the 
Early  English  design  at  Uandafil* 

Exterior  qf  Nam  and  Aisles. — ^The  Norman  arrange- 
ments of  the  exterior  suryiye  only  in  a  yery  fragmentary  > 
state.  In  the  derestory  the  windows  are  ranged  between 
flat  pilasters  supporting  a  corbd-table.  They  exhibit 
the  same  sort  of  minute  difierences  which  are  observable 
in  the  intemd  architecture.  In  the  north  aide,  what 
vAtk  later  alterations,  still  later  plastering,  and  the 
oyergrowth  of  bushes  and  iyy,  but  little  can  be  made, 
out  beyond  a  fbw  fragments  of  internal  strings,  sufficient 

•  SeeUaodaffGirtlitdii],p.66.  - 
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however  to  fix  the  height  of  that  which  ran  below 
the  windows,  and  .  of  that  from  whioh  the  abaci  of 
their  jamb-shafts  were  continued.  On  the  south  side 
more  extensive  traces  remain;  we  can  here  discern 
the  Norman  masonry,  which  is  very  good,  far  better 
indeed  than  that  of  the  later  styles  in  this  very  church. 
19ie  whole  elevation  of  two  bays  remains  perfect,  and 
a  third  very  important  one  is  comparatively  untoudiecL 
Hke  arrangement  was  the  usual  one  of  round-headed 
windows  between  flat  pilasters :  the  windows  are  remark- 
able for  their  very  small  internal  splay ;  they  have 
jamb-shafts,  and  a  chevron  and  bead  in  the  arch  like  those 
in  the  triforiunu  There  is  also  a  chevron  on  the  external 
strings.  The  middle  bay  on  the  south  side  was  occupied 
by  a  Norman  doorway,  now  concealed  and  psurtly 
destroyed  by  an  ugly  modem  porch.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  church,  as  its 
size  and  proportions  widely  differ  from  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  elsewhere.  It  must  in  fstct  have  been  a 
most  stately  and  magnificent  portal,  its  height  veiy 
nearly  equalling  that  of  the  pier-arches.  Within  it  is 
of  three  orders,  of  which  the  central  one  has  a  double 
chevron,  while  the  inner  and  outer  ones  are  left  quite 
plain ;  externally  the  arch  is  obliterated,  and  the  jamb- 
Ab&Bj  which  evidently  existed,  are  quite  destroyed ;  there 
are  traces  of  some  smaller  ones  of  scarcely  any  projec- 
tion attadied  to  the  soffit,  slighfiy  resembling  some  of 
the  Welsh  and  Irish  doorways. 

Chair^  TransepUy  ^c — Of  the  destroyed  portion  of  the 
church  there  remain  only  the  western  arch  of  the  lantern — 
whioh  remains  perfect,  though  blocked — ^the  respond  and 
springing  of  the  northern  arch,  and  the  greatinr  part  of 
the  west  wall  of  the  north  transept.  The  preservation 
of  this  last,  even  in  its  present  shattered  state,  is  clearly 
owing  to  the  chapel  erected  to  the  west  of  it  being 
parodiial  property,  which  was  therefore  spared  at  the 
Dissolution.  This  very  wall  shows  us  that  Ihe  destroyers 
carried  off  nearly  every  particle  of  stone  they  possibly 
could  without  interfering  with  the  portion  of  tiie  ohuroa 
which  was  allowed  to  survive. 

The  lantern  arches  are  very  bold  and  noble  features, 
and  are  remarkable  for  a  greater,  degree  of  ornament 
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Chan  we  rmislBj  find  m  snoh  portions  of  fio  great  a 
ohurotu  The  rule  that  more  ornament  is  generally 
foim.d  in  small  than  in  large  Bomanesqne  churches 
especdallj  applies  to  lantern  arches;  Probably  no  cathedral 
or  abbey  can  present  anything  at  all  comparable  to  the 
two  arches  nnder  the  tower  at  Iffley  or  to  the  western 
arch  of  St  Peter's,  Northampton.  Ttda  at  Waltham  is  of 
o6nrse  very  &r  from  rivalling  those  gorgeoiis  examples, 
btit  it  still  affords  a  conspicuous  conti^st  to  tbe  extreme 
plamness  of  Leominster  or  even  of  Malmesbory.  In  this 
l-espeet  Waltham  makes  a  slight  approximation  to  ttie 
church  which  in  most  tespeote  is  its  exact  opposite, 
81  David's.  Like  that  and  Mahnesbury,  the  ardi  rises 
from  shafts  instead  of  the  flat  piketers  of  Leominster  or 
the  corbels  of  8t  Bartholomew's.  As  a  small  portion  of 
the  northern  arch  does  exist,  one  is  tempted  ta  regret? 
that  it  does  not  remain  in  its  &11  perfection,  like  the 
nu^niflcent  fragment  which  greets  the  eye  on  approaching 
the  glorious  Abbey  of  Malmesbury. 

The  transept  was  short,  projecting  only  one  bay, 
though  that  rather  a  long  one,  beyond  the  aisle.  It 
had  no  western  aisle,  and  apparently  followed  the  usuat 
arrang^nent  oi  three  ranges  of  windows  corresponding 
with  the  arcade,  triforium,  and  clerestory.  Owing  ta 
the  existence  of  the  great  southern  chapel,  the  destruc- 
tion has  been  far  less  complete  on  that  side  than  on  the 
north.  On  the  ncxih,  nothing  remains  except  the  southern 
jamb  of  the  arch  between  the  aisles  and  transept,  the* 
wall  having  been  rebuilt,  and  an  inserted  lancet  window^ 
apparently  taken  from  some  other  part  of  th&  church. 
On  the  south  side  the  arch  itself  r^nains  perfect, 
blocked  only  with  brickwork,  seemingly  at  a  more  recent* 
date.  This  is  a  very  important  fragm^it  It  is  of  more 
finished  workmanship,  and  has  mouldings  &r  more' 
decidedly  affecting  the  section  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  church.  The  blank  arch  over  it  ranging  with  the 
triforium  has  indeed  the  common  square  section  and  chevron^ 
but  the  masonry  between  them  is  of  unusually  fine* 
ashlar,  and  the  string  of  greater  richness.  The  window 
also  which  remains  in  the  lowest  range  of  the  transept^ 
though  preserving  the  same  proportions  as  those  in  tiie 
aisle,  together  with  their  distinctive  lack  of  spli^,  presents 
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fhe  flame  advanoed  oiiamoter  in  its  jamb  mouLlixigB  as 
tlie  aroh  between  the  aiale  and  the  transept. 

We  haye  now  to  pat  together  oar  combined  doea-r 
mentary  and  arcMtectural  evidence.  We  have  seen  that 
the  docomentary  eyidence  alone  is  all  bat  deoisiYe  in 
fitvotir  of  the  ohorah  at  precfent  existing  being  that 
\>vSlt  by  Haidd.  In  a  somewhat  minute  aceount  of 
ihe  fortunes  of  the  foundatiimj  we  find  not  a  word 
itt^lying^  hardly  a  word  allowing  the  possibility,  that 
the  church  raised  by  Harold  was  otiber  than  the 
^urch  which  the  writers  had  before  their  eyes.  They 
detail  the  wrongs  inflicted  mi  the  society  by  the  two 
first  Norman  Kings  ;  no  one  can  attribute  tibie  re-building 
to  their  times.  One  author  writes  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Queien  ci  Henry  I. ;  she  was  herself  a  benefiu^tress 
to  the  Collegey  but  not  a  word  do  we  find  of  her 
re-building,  enlaiging,  or  completing  the  work  of  Harold. 
The  other  writer  extols  Henry  U.  almost  to  a  level  with 
Harbld  himsdf ;  he  jpraises  his  r^(»ms;  be  motions 
his  addition  of  domestic  buildings;  but  nothing  is  said 
as  to  the  £abric  of  the  church.  The  biograjdber  oi 
Harold,  in  describing  Harold's  church,  does  not  directly 
say  that  it  was  standing  in  1206 ;  but  the  rea8<m  clearly 
is  that  he  takes  it  so  certainly  for  granted  that  he  does 
not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  duect  assertlcn  about 
it.  In  the  &ce  of  all  this,  it  would  require  some  very 
strong  arohitectaral  evidence  indeed  to  establish  the  fiEU)t 
cif  a  re-building  at  any  date  between  1066  and  1205. 
.  Such  evidence  I  confess  I  do  not  find.  I  see  at 
Waltham  an  early  Norman  church,  which  cme  would 
doubtless  at  first  sight  place  after  the  Conquest,  but 
which  I  see  no  improbability,  backed  as  we  are  by  such 
stroi^  historical  arguments,  in  placing  a  few  years  before. 
Certimily  most  of  the  early  Norman  builcUngs  which 
remain  are  much  less  ornamented  than  this  of  Waltham ; 
but  the  ornament  at  Waltham,  though  of  a  very  effective 
kind,  is  still  simple  and  edmost  rude ;  everywhere^ 
except  a  few  details  in  the  transepts,  it  is  quite  of  the 
early  Norman  school ;  there  is  something  totally  different 
from  the  elaboration  of  ornament,  the  almost  elegance 
<rf  detai],  which  might  be  expected  in  a  building  bearing 
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At  date  of  ,1177.  Takibg  BMhiteotUral  chddtoce^  alohe) 
it  ia^  I  certainly  tiiink,  a  leilser  dbSLoulty  to  attribute  it 
to  Harold  than  to  attribute  it  to  Henry  U. 

Buty  besidea  this,  there  iB  one  f eahire  in  tiie  detail 
of  Waltham  Cihuroh  i^Hiich  certainly  seems  singularly  to 
agree  irith  tiiie  description  giyen  of  tiiat  built  by  Harolds 
J  have  abeady*  quoted  the  account  of  the  diureli 
giyen  by  the  writer  "  De  Invtotione,^  in .  which  he 
mentions  the  pillars  and  arches  being  adorned  with 
plates  of  ^t  brass.  Now  one  of  the  d&rtinguishiiig 
details  at  Waltham  19  the  peculiar  fluting  of  the  pillard, 
another  is  the  chetroti  ornament  on  the  arches.  Both 
these  are  xmt/deep  and  with  a  sort  oi  squareness  quitb 
unlike  a  common  chevron.  They  are  just  the  sort  ci 
thing  to  be  filled  up  in  the  way  which  the  writer  may 
Tery  possibly  mean,  atid  I  have  heard  that  more  prying 
eyes  tiian  my  own  haye  actually  seen  traces  of  the 
lEistenings.  Here  again  we  haye  another  strong 
porroboratiye  argument  in  fityoulr  of  the  identity  t^ 
Harold's  church  with  that  now  existikig. 

Against  all  this  there  is  really  nothing  to  set  except 
«n  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  that  so  grand  a  &brie 
Qould  haye  been  erected  during  the  ^^Saxob  period*^' 
Undoubtedly  most  of  the  few  structures  whidi  still  exist 
of  an  earl^r  date  than  the  Conquest  are  &r  enough 
indeed  from  the  architectural  si^endour  of  WaUhanL 
And,  no  wonder;  they  are  but  mutilated  fragments  of 
obscure  parish  churches  or  of  mcmasteries  of  the  most 
insignificant  kind,  which  doubtless  owe  their  preservation 
to  tiieir  tery  poverty  and  obscurity.  No  Old  English 
cathedral  or  great  abbe^  is  in  existence.  But  in  truth 
tiiere  is  here  no  questtpn  at  all  of  ^^Anglo-Saxon" 
or  "  Norman "  architecture.  By  whomsoeyer  built, 
Waltham  Abbey  is  undoubtedly  a  Notman  building; 
Small  as  are  the  remains  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  buildings^ 
there  is  enough  to  show  that  Anglo-Saxon  and  Normaa 
are  two  distinct  styles^f  ^^  separate  tranches  of  Ihe 
great  Bomanesque  &niily,  two  independent  imitationa 
of  the  common  Boman  models.  As  in  most  periods  of 
transition,    the    old    and   the    new    style    foir  a   time 

'•Seep.  12. 
t  See  tti»  Ghi^ier  on  Anglo-Saioii  Aiofaitectani  ia  vj  Hiatoty  of  Arot^teotee., 
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eodfited  side  by  side.  The  Norman  style,  by  tat  fhe 
richer  and  more  advanced  of  the  two,  was  employed 
in  fhe  great  cathedrals  and  abbeys,  while  the 
•Anglo-Saxon  still  lingered  on  in  obscure  parochial 
lurches.  Hence,  to  the  confdsion  of  the  merely 
ehronological  antiquary,  we  find  Norman  buildings 
before,  and  Anglo-Saxon  buildings  after,  the  mystic 
year  1066.  King  Eadwaid,  we  are  distinctly  told  by 
W  illiam  of  Malmesbury,  built  Westminster  Abbey  in  a 
style  of  his  own  introdncticm,  identical  with  that  of 
William's  own  day.*  Meanwhile,  Earl  Odda^  tihongb 
seemingly  himsdf  a  Erenchman,^  built  the  church  of 
Deerhurst  in  the  old  style  of  the  countzy.  Later  stilly 
after  the  Conqnest,  the  Danes  of  Lincom,  expelled  by 
the  Normans  from  the  upper  city,  built  the  churches  of 
fit  Feter-at-Gk)wts  and  Bt  Mary-le-Wigferd,  in  the  old 
native  style,  while  the  Norman  Oathedral  was  rising  above 
their  heads.  That  is  to  say,  Eadward,  in  raismg  the 
church  which  was  to  be  one  ^reat  memorial  of  his  reign, 
introduced  the  last  improvements  which  he  had  seen  or 
heard  of  in  his  own  beloved  Normandy.  Eail  Odda  pro- 
bably gave  the  nuns  of  Deerhurst  a  bene&ction  and  let 
them  build  as  thev  thought  good,  while  the  poor  Lincoln 
emigrants  were  of  course  driven  to  build  in  a  compara- 
tively plain  and  simple  manner.  If  we  simply  remember 
that  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  are  two  distinct  forms  of 
Bomanesque,  and  that  they  were  used  simultaneously  in 
England  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eleventh 
century,  every  difficulty  vanishes. 

That  Waltliam  was  a  church,  in  its  own  age  and  country, 
of  unparalleled  magnificence,  is  what  we  can  readily  believe/ 
It  is  rather  what  we  should  naturally  look  for  under  the 
circumstances.  Its  founder  was  the  first  man  in  the  king- 
dom.  The  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  ruled  over  well  nigh 
a  third  of  England,  indudiog  its  greatest  cities  and  some 
of  its  most  fertile  districts.  !EVom  Kent  to  Cornwall  Harold 
was  virtually  sovereign.  As  the  prime  &vourite  and  chief 
minister  of  Eadward,  he  might  almost  pass  for  lieutenant 

*  ''Ineftdam  eodesUidieTheophaiiie  8eindtiiiMt,qiiflm  ipiei]boompodtioiiisgfln|sn 
ttrimiu  in  AngU  SBdificaTeiat  quod  nimc  pene  cimcti  lumptaogM  asmulaiitiir  expenBU."' 
L  886  Hiflt  800.  Ed.  See  alao  Matthew  PaziB,  A.  1066,  who  distinctly  aays,  **noTO 
oompoeitioiiis  genere." 

t  See  Lappenbeig  ii.,  251,  oote.  ^  j 
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<tf  the  whole  reahn.  His  private  weiedth  was  enormoiUL 
He  had  at  his  call  whatever  the  art  of  England  or  of 
Europe  could  supply.  And  stout-hearted  Englishman  as  he 
was,  Harold  was  not  the  man  to  look  with  envy  on  improve- 
ments introduced  from  other  lands.  He  put  a  stranger 
from  Liege  into  a  high  office  in  the  government  of  his 
new  foun^tion.  He  would  not  scruple  to  employ  strangers 
from  Bouen  in  the  erection  of  its  material  fEibric.  K 
Harold  chose  to  produce  a  building  suipassing  everything  > 
before  seen  in  England,  the  means  were  in  his  power. 
And  he  had  every  reason  to  do  so.  He  was  the  &vourite 
of  the  English  people,  the  candidate  for  the  English  crown. 
But  he  had  to  secure  the  fEivour  of  his  weak  and  devout 
brother-in-law.  He  had  to  secure  the  favour  of  a  priest- 
hood which  was  at  least  less  devoted  to  him  than  other 
dasses  of  the  nation.  He  had  to  atone  for  the  real  or 
imaginary  crimes  of  his  &ther;  if  not  for  the  doubtful 
dea&  of  .^Blfred,  at  any  rate  for  the  hydes  of  churchland 
which,  as  even  the  Ohronide  witnesses,*  Godwine  had 
not  scrupled  to  turn  to  his  own  use.  He  may  even, 
if  we  trust  the  Norman  Survey,t  and  the  testimony ; 
of  the  stranger  Gisa,:]:  have  had  sins  of  his  own  of  the 
like  sort  to  wipe  out.  At  any  rate,  nothing  could 
be  more  likely  to  fix  the  affections  of  the  King  and 
the  Clergy  than  the  establishment  of  a  wealthy  and 
magnificent  fbundation,  and  the  erection  with  unpar- 
alleled speed  of  a  church  of  unparalleled  splendour. 
Harold  had  every  motive  to  make  Waltham  the  very 
glory  of  England,  second  not  even  to  his  royal  brother's 
&bno  at  Westminster.  We  cannot  tell  how  £Eur  a  politio ' 
munificence  may  have  gone  to  win  the  dyii^  bequest 
of  the  Confessor  for  HEax>ld  rather  than  for  William 
or  Eadgar,  or  how  many  priestly  votes  in  the  Witena^ 
gemot  may  have  been  given  for  the  founder  of  Waltham 
which  might  have  been  refused  to  the  conqueror 
d  Gm%dd.  In  any  case  Waltham  must  have  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  national  mind.  Its  local  worship, 
became  the  worship  of  the  English  people.  The  Holy 
Bood  of  Waltham,  the  Bood  m  whose  honour  Harold . 

•  A.  1058. 

t  See  Sllis,  Introduction  to  Domfltdaj  L  818,  iL  143. 

X  See  Can.  Well.  i^.  Ang.  Sax.  i.  669*    Also  Gisa'i  own  Tenion  in  Himtaf« 
EfflMititictl  Dooomente^ie,  I?, 
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had  reared  hia  statdiy  temple,  the  Bood  which  voiiehsafed) 
to  hiin  ita  supematuial  wtooing*  befiure  he  marched  to 
meet  the  invader,  became  the  ndlying-pomt  of  England, 
the  war-cry  which  she  opposed  to  the  ^^  Ha  Bou''  and 
the  "God  help  us"  of  her  foes. 

On  the  whole  then  I  have  little  or  no  doubt  that  in 
the  nave  of  Waltham  Abbey  we  hare  a  gcoiuine  portum 
of  the  great  work  of  our  last  national  prinoe.  Of  Hie 
^tent  or  character  of  Harold's  work  to  the  east,  and  how 
£sr  it  may  have  survived  till  the  Dissolution,  we  can  Bpealk 
only  from  conjecture.  The  analogy  of  otiier  large  Norman 
churches  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  short  eastern  limb 
with  an  apse  as  the  origmal  arrangement ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  tibat  this  arrangement  remained  undisturbed 
till  the  £Edl  of  the  Abbey.  The  thirteenth  century  was 
tiie  time  when  the  insular  custom  of.  the  square  east  end 
finally  triumphed  over  the  common  apsidal  tradition  of 
Ohrifltendom.  Nimiberless  Norman  choirs  were  rebuilt  or 
nkarvellously  transformed  during  its  course ;  the  bold  cinnro 
of  the  old  tribune  everywhere  gave  way  either  to  the 
single  vast  east  window,  the  gloiy  of  Ely  and  lincdn^ 
or  to  the  endless  succession  of  small  eastern  chapels  as  at 
Westminster  and  St  Albans.  Now  it  would  have  been 
hufdly  creditable  for  the  monks  of  ihe  still  youthful 
Abbey  to  have  done  absolutely  notibing  during  so  remark* 
able  a  period  of  architectural  change.  Did  they  sit 
altogether  stUl,  praying  in  Harold's  choir  and  dining  in 
Henry^s  Refectory,  but  leaving  no  sort  of  memorial  of 
their  own  selves  wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  craftsman  ? 
Tbat  they  did  nothing  in  the  existing  portion  of  the 
church,  our  own  ejres  sufiice  to  tell  us ;  but  this  renders 
it  cmly  the  more  likely  that  the  thirteenth  century  waa 
the  tune  of  considerable  alterations  in  the  eastern,  the* 
more  strictly  monastic,  part. 

We  are  thus  led,  almost  by  a  chain  of  i  priori  evidence, 
to  the  &ct  recorded  by  ICattiiew  Paris  in  tiie  year  1242,t 
which  so  terribly  puzzled  good  ISiomas  Euller.| 

^  ^^  Eodem  anno,  scilicet  in  crastino  Sancti  Michaelis, 
dedicata  est  ecdesia  conventualis  Canonioorum  de  Waltham, 

•  De  loTeiitioiM,  p.  246.  Vita  HtfdldL  p.  1^1. 
-t  P.676,edl689i 
:  FnlWiOmnlnidgeaiid  Waltham  Abbey,  p.  279,  ed<  1849. 
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ab  Episcopo  Norwioensi  Willielmo,  solleimiter  valde, 
assistentibus  aliis  plurimis  Episoopis,  Frsalatis^  et  Mag- 
natibus  venerabilibus." 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  with  Fuller,  that  the  original 
church  had  stood  well  nigh  two  centuries  undedieated, 
nor  yet  that  the  thirteenth  century  had  begun  to  look 
upon  the  benediction  of  Eonsige  as  mythical  or  worn  out 
^7  ^^-  Some  change  had  taken  place  in  the  eastern 
portion — ^in  that  which  was  more  emphatically  "  Ecclesia 
Conventualis  Canonicorum  de  Waltham "  —  which  had 
inyolyed  a  change  in  the  site  of  the  high  altar,  and 
therefore  a  reconsecration  of  the  church. 

nBOOBATEB  GHAJ^GES. 

Of  this  change  however  changes  more  sweeping  still 
have  removed  every  trace.  But  between  the  days  of 
Henry  11.  and  of  Henry  Vlll.  other  alterations  took 
place  at  Waltham  Abbey  which  have  left  very  speaking 
witnesses  behind  them  in  the  existing  fEtbrio.  A  complete 
remodelling  of  the  whole  nave  was  designed,  and  partly 
carried  into  effect,  during  the  duration  of  the  Decorated 
style.  Had  it  been  completed,  the  whole  internal  effecli 
of  the  church  would  have  been  entirely  altered.  This 
most  undesirable  event  was  however  happily  averted,  and 
the  work  of  this  period  is  now  mainly  to  be  traced  in  the 
more  honourable  form  of  two  important  and  beautiful 
additions,  which,  it  so  happens,  are,  of  those  parts  of  the 
church  which  have  not  been  utterly  destroyed,  precisely 
those  which  have  suffered  most  from  more  recent  changes. 
These  are  the  west  front  and  the  south  chapel. 

South  Chapel. — ^The  chapel  attached  to  the  west  side 
of  the  south  transept  I  cannot  but  consider  as  having  been 
originally  an  injudicious  addition.  It  must  have  gone 
fiir  to  destroy  that  cruciform  effect  which  depends  so  much 
upon  the  bold  and  solitary  projection  of  the  transepts,  and 
it  must  have  also  destroyed  the  general  effect  of  the  aisle 
and  clerestory  ranges.  Now  that,  by  the  loss  of  the  eastern 
portion  and  tiie  addition  of  the  western  tower,  the  church 
has  assumed  an  altogether  different  outline,  the  case  is 
widely  different,  and  the  building,  with  its  high  roof,  is 
readily  accepted  as  a  picturesque  adjunct  to  the  main 
&bric.      In  itself  it  must  have    been  a  most  beautiful 
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gpeoitnen  of  its  style,  but  few  aadent  structures  have  been 
more  sedulously  disfigured.  In  its  position  we  may 
compare  it  with  the  great  southern  addition  at  Leominster, 
which  constitutes  the  present  practical  parish  church,  with 
the  chapel  between  tiie  porch  and  south  transept  at 
Wedmore,  Somerset,  and  with  the  building  which  once 
stretched  between  the  north  porch  and  nor&  transept  at 
Bomsey.  It  differs  from  the  two  first,  and  apparently 
agreed  with  the  last,  in  ranging^  continuously  with  the 
transept  front,  while  the  additions  at  Leomuister  and 
Wedmore  project  to  the  south  of  it.  It  was  simply  bmlt 
up  against  the  transept,  blocking  up  its  windows,  and 
apparently  without  any  communication  with  it,  even  so 
much  as  a  doorway,  while  at  Leominster  there  were  at 
least  doorways,  and  at  Wedmore  the  chapel  opens  into  the 
transept  by  a  regular  arcade.  At  Waltham,  more  than 
all,  the  addition  was  a  mere  chapel,  while  at  Bomsey  and 
Leominster  it  constituted  an  important  portion,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  parochial  accommodation. 

The  architecture  of  the  chapel  seems  more  advanced 
than  that  of  the  west  front ;  in  its  labels  and  some  other 
of  its  details  it  almost  begins  to  verge  on  Perpendicular. 
Its  masonry  exhibits  flint  and  other  materials  in  courses, 
80  as  to  produce  a  polychromatic  effect,  but  not  developed 
into  actual  flint  panelling.  The  building  itself  may  be 
described  as  consisting  of  two  bays,  each  of  which  is  again 
subdivided  into  two  smaller  ones,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  the  primary  and  secondary  piers  in  the  interior  of  the 
nave.  The  primary  buttresses,  with  which  ranges  a 
diagonal  one  at  the  south-west  angle,  are  of  considerable 
projection,  with  pedimented  set-ofb  and  slopes ;  in  their 
general  effect  they  rather  resemble  some  of  the  Early 
English  ones  at  Lichfield  and  Stafford,  but  the  difference 
is  charactmstic,  the  pediments  here  being  formed  by  the 
heads  of  ogee  niches  which  occupy  the  lower  stages  of  each 
of  the  buttresses  great  and  smalL  The  secondary  ones 
project  very  little,  and  in  fisu^t  rise  no  higher  than  the 
string  beneath  the  windows,  the  upper  part  being  rather 
to  be  considered  as  the  elongated  shaft  of  the  pinnade 
running  through  the  elaborate  cornice  ci  the  chapeL    Eadi 

*  It  does  project  infiBitMimally,  but  not  80  as  to  produce  anything  like  the  madEed 
efiect  of  the  olaer  two  examples.  ^^ 
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of  the  four  bays  contamed  a  window^  the  jambB  of  wbioh 
remain  inside  with  light  shafts  and  monldings  of  later 
eharaoter  than  the  Decorated  of  the  west  front  The 
windows  themselyes  have  given  way,  three  to  hideous 
square  windows,  the  third  to  an  external  doorway.  The 
whole  is  thoroughly  modernised  and  disfigured  within 
and  without,  the  consequence,  unnecessary  as  one  might 
have  thought  it,  of  the  building  haying  been  converted 
into  a  schooL 

At  the  west  end,  near  the  ground,  is  a  pretty  little 
Decorated  window,  now  bricked  up,  enriched  wim  three 
rows  of  ball-flower.  It  has  externally  very  slender  shafts 
with  flowered  capitals.  Above  it  is  a  large  square-headed 
window,  above  which  rises  a  sham  piece  of  wall,  masking 
the  west  end  of  the  chapel  and  blocking  one  of  the 
pinnacles.  The  window  has  internally  tilie  rare  and 
beautiful  arrangement  of  a  double  plane  of  tracery. 

The  chapel  is  connected  with  the  south  aisle  by  a  single 
broad  arch,  of  poor  and  ordinary  architecture,  a  sad 
contrast  to  the  glorious  Bomanesque  work  of  the  nave.  As 
the  chapel  stands  on  a  crypt,  which  raises  it  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  aisle,  this  arch  is  a  mere  aperture 
in  the  wall,  its  responds  not  coming  down  to  the  ground^ 
but  having  their  bases  and  stopped  chamfer  at  a  consider- 
able height.  The  crypt  itself  is  a  capacious  one,  of  two  wide 
bays  of  quadripartite  vaulting,  with  small  external  windows 
and  an  external  doorway. 

West  JPrant — ^That  most  important  feature  of  a  great 
church,  its  western  front,  left  unfinished,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  the  Norman  architects,  was  brought  to  perfection 
by  those  of  the  Decorated  period  after  a  manner  altogether 
different  from  the  original  design.  The  intention  of  build- 
ing western  towers  was  relinquished,  and  a  front  of  some 
richness  and  elegance  without  towers  was  substituted. 
And  though  it  has  been  ruthlessly  smothered  by  the 
addition  of  the  western  tower,  we  can  happily  still  make 
out  its  most  important  features. 

The  new  front  consisted  of  the  terminations  of  the  nave 
and  aisles,  with  two  turrets  fianking  the  nave  gable  and 
two  others  the  terminations  of  the  aisles.  The  central 
portion  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  tower. 
The    lower   stage    still   retains,    withm     the     tow^  a 
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magnificent  western  doorway.  It  somewhat  resembles 
some  of  the  Northamptonshire  examples,  as  Bannds, 
Bushden,  and  Higham  Ferrers,  where  tiie  great  portal  is 
set  in  a  sort  of  shallow  porch,  with  little  or  no  projection 
beyond  the  thickness  of  tiie  wall.  Here  the  space  between 
the  two,  though  vaulted  as  usual,  is  set  on  a  slope,  so  as  to 
make  it  more  part  of  the  jamb,  and  to  identify  the  inner  and 
outer  openings  more  closely  than  where  there  is  a  genuine 
piece  of  wall,  however  short,  between  them.  The  outer 
opening  has  shafts  with  rich  flowered  capitals,  the  jamb 
is  rich  with  ball-flower  and  other  ornaments,  and  the 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  canopy  with  elaborate  crockets 
and  flnials.  On  each  side  are  tiie  beginnings  of  carved 
work  destroyed  by  the  tower  and  the  fragments  of  a  rich 
basement.  Pieces  of  diaper  panelled  work  built  up  into 
various  parts  of  the  tower,  attest  the  great  magnificence  of 
at  least  the  central  part  of  the  composition.  Of  the  upper 
jportions,  the  great  western  window  and  whatever  design 
may  have  occupied  the  gable,  no  trace  whatever  remains ; 
an  awkward  Perpendicular  insertion  and  some  Norman 
fragments  may  be  made  out  by  ascending  the  belfry ;  but 
both  from  the  analogy  of  the  case,  and  from  the  string 
below  the  window,  which  still  exists  within,  one  can 
hardly  doubt  that  some  fine  composition  of  Decorated 
tracery  did  really  occupy  the  centre  of  the  fr^nt  The 
turrets  were  polygonal,  of  an  irregular  form,  and  panelled 
in  their  upper  portion;  the  lower  seems  to  have  had  a 
square' projection ;  at  their  finish  we  are  left  to  guess. 

The  turrets  terminating  the  aisles  are  more  perfect. 
Prom  two  boldly  projecting  buttresses,  pedimented  and 
niched,  rises  an  octagonal  panelled  turret,  diminishing  in 
stages,  but  whose  upper  portion  is  lost.  The  change 
from  the  square  to  the  octagonal  form  is  most  ingeniously 
made  by  corbelling  off  the  intermediate  sides  with  foil 
arches,  which  the  bases  remaining  below  show  to  have 
acted  as  canopies  for  statues.  The  arches  are  of  a  peculiar 
cinquefoil  form,  the  intermediate  foils  being  extremely 
small.    The  whole  composition  of  these  turrets  is  excellent. 

The  termination  of  the  aisle  is  carried  up  as  a  masking 
wall  to  some  height  above  the  roof,  a  clear  violation  of 
reality,  if  it  was  meant  to  continue  so.  But  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  it  may  possibly  have  been  designed 
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to  raise  fhe  aisle  walls  throughout  to  this  height,  by 
extending  this  blank  wall  till  it  met  the  blank  termina- 
tion of  title  southern  wall.  Two  circumstances  fall  in 
with  this  Tiew.  Two  small  circular  windows,  with  a 
curious  kind  of  foliation,  approaching,  but  not  entirely 
resembling,  the  spiked  form,  are  inserted  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  aiEde-terminations.  These  barely  open  into 
the  present  aisles,  the  roof  hardly  saving  their  rear-arches. 
One  might  easily  imagine  that  a  second  row,  perhaps  of 
circular  ones  throughout,  was  intended  to  be  added  to  the 
aisle.  Such  a  range  would  of  course,  as  indeed  is  some- 
times the  case,  have  entirely  concealed  the  clerestory  from 
external  yiew.  With  this  harmonizes  the  extreme 
external  plainness  of  the  alterations  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  were  made  at  this  time  in  the  clerestory,  as 
if  they  were  designed  wholly  for  internal  effect.  On  the 
other  hand  it  should  be  mentioned  that  no  signs  of 
unfinished  work  appear  on  the  east  face  of  the  masking 
wall ;  indeed  the  occurrence  of  a  small  buttress  to  the 
west  of  the  turret  looks  the  other  way.  These  turrets 
tae  connected  with  those  of  the  nave  by  a  rich  parapet, 
with  two  rows  of  foliated  quatrefoils,  the  upper  one  of 
them  pierced. 

*  Below  the  circular  window  there  is,  on  the  south  side,  a 
two-light  window  and  a  doorway.  The  doorway  is  plain 
compared  with  the  great  western  portal ;  haying  mere 
moulded  jambs  and  a  scroll  for  its  labeL  The  window  has 
foil  tracery  of  a  curious  description,  exactly  analogous  to 
the  round  window  and  the  peculiar  foil  arch  used  in  the 
turrets;  the  use  of  the  wave-moulding  in  the  muUions 
and  tracery  gives  it  a  great  effect  of  heaviness.  Within 
it  has  a  segmental  rear-arch  rising  from  shafts.  A  similar 
window  has  been  inserted,  at  a  rather  lower  elevation,  in 
the  adjoining  bay  of  the  aisle,  which,  as  I  before  said, 
appears  to  have  had  no  Norman  window.  The  Decorated 
architects  do  not  seem  to  have  meddled  externally  with  the 
three  remaining  bays  west  of  the  added  chapel,  but  on  the 
north  side  they  clearly  inserted  many  windows,  which 
have  since  been  destroyed. 

The  termination  of  the  north  aide  has,  strange  to  say^ 
neither  window  nor  doorway  below  the  circular  window 
in  its  upper  portion.     A  large  round  turret,  projecting 
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both  within  and  without,  and  leading  to  the  roof,  pievenis 
the  existence  of  either.  This  turret  finishes  without  bdow 
the  circular  window,  and  originally  did  so  within,  but  the 
turret  has  been  internally  carried  up  in  lath  and  plaster  so 
as  entirely  to  conceal  the  round  window  in  an  external 
yiew,  whereas  it  was  evidently  meant  to  be  visible 
from  at  least  the  eastern  portions  of  the  aisle.  The  turret 
itself  is  lighted  with  cross  eylet  holes. 

We  may  remark  that,  as  the  western  responds  of  the 
seventh  arch  have  disappeared  within,  the  Decorated 
front  must  have  been  buUt  within  the  line  of  the  Norman 
one,  possibly  to  avoid  its  foundations. 

Changes  ia  the  Nave. — ^A  very  important  change  was  com- 
menced in  the  interior  of  the  nave  some  time  during  tiie 
duration  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  in  a  manner  so  absolutely 
devoid  of  detail  that,  taken  alone,  it  might  be  attributed 
to  almost  any  stage,  but  general  probability,  the  circum- 
stance mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  and  another 
which  will  presently  appear,  combine  to  make  it  pretty 
certain  that  one  of  the  most  barbarous  transmutations  on 
record  proceeded  from  the  very  same  hands  which  added 
the  west  front  and  the  southern  chapel. 

This  was  no  other  than  a  plan  of  converting  the  whole 
interior  of  the  nave  from  a  composition  of  three  stages  into 
one  of  two.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  from  the  height 
of  the  aisles  and  their  want  of  vaulting,  this  would  have 
been  easily  done  in  the  original  design,  but  it  was  quite 
another  thing  to  cut  away  the  Norman  pier-arches,  and 
convert  those  of  the  triforium  into  pointed  ones.  Even 
this  would  have  been  somewhat  less  offensive,  had  it  been 
doaked  in  any  way  with  the  shafts  and  other  details  of 
the  new  style ;  but  no — all  tiiat  was  done  was  simply  so 
to  cut  away  and  to  point,  leaving  the  original  shafts 
attached  to  the  masses  of  wall,  those  which  had  belcmged 
to  the  pier-arches  of  course  supporting  nothing.  So  £ur 
from  inserting  mouldings  of  their  own  style,  where  they 
had  to  fill  up  a  small  part  of  the  Norman  pier-arch,  they 
did  it  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  to  the  same  straight  square 
angle.  The  form  of  pier  thus  produced  would  have  been 
a  Norman  colunm,  with  a  stilt  of  its  own  height  set  on  its 
capital,  and  with  shafts  attached  to  its  upp^  portion  sap- 
portiDg  a  plain  segmental  pointed  arch  of  three  diamfeRL 
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Happily  tins  bungling  and  barbarous  business  was 
very  far  from  being  brought  to  perfection.  The  two 
wei^mmost  bays  on  each  side  were  so  treated  through- 
out^ and  a  third  triforium  arch  on  the  north  side  was 
pointed,  but  the  pier-arch  was  not  cut  away.  The 
work  may  have  stopped  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
state  to  which  it  is  clear  that  the  alteration  reduced 
one  of  the  pier-arches  on  the  north  side,  which  seems 
to  have  been  supported  by  props  and  cramps  ever 
since.  Or  it  may  not  be  an  excess  of  charity  to 
suppose  that  the  innovators  became  conscious  of  the 
hideousness  of  their  own  design,  as  they  advanced  to  the 
further  barbarism  of  thus  maltreating  a  distinct  column, 
instead  of  a  mere  mass  of  wall  with  attached  shafts* 
Either  motive  has  had  the  same  desirable  effect,  that  of 
sparing  to  us  the  remainder  of  this  glorious  nave  in  its 
integrity. 

These  changes  were  not  the  legitimate  substitution — 
legitimate  according  to  the  feelings  of  mediesval  builders 
»-of  good  work  in  the  fstshionable  style  of  the  day  for 
good  work  in  one  which  had  become  antiquated.  It 
was  the  deliberate  mutilation  of  a  pure,  perfect,  harmo^ 
nious,  and  beautiful  design,  to  produce  one  which  could 
not  &il  to  be  lame,  imperfect,  incongruous,  and  hideous 
in  the  highest  degree.  Norman  proportion  was  destroyed, 
and  Gothic  proportion  not  substituted ;  Norman  ornaments 
weaae  obliterated,  and  no  Gothic  ornaments  supplied  in 
their  stead.  In  the  clerestory  windows  this  is  still  more 
oonspicuous;  all  that  was  done  was  to  substitute  a  per* 
fectiy  plain  pointed  arch  for  a  highly  enriched  round  one. 
In  the  single  western  bay — that  against  the  tower — ^where 
there  was  no  window  in  ^e  clerestory  range,  the  innovators 
did  venture  to  deviate  a  little  from  the  utter  baldness  of  the 
remainder.  They  here  inserted  a  triforium-opening  of 
two  arches  divided  by  a  mullion.  The  wave-moulding 
of  the  jambs  fixes  the  date,  connects  the  whole  of  this 
barbarous  bungling  with  the  addition  of  the  beautiful 
west  front,  and  proclaims  aloud  that  about  the  most 
tasteless  and  ill-advised  proceeding  that  ever  architect 
attempted,  was  not  the  work  of  tiie  days  when  Gothic 
arehitooture  still  lagged  on  in  imperfection  under  the 
hands  of  Foore  and  Northwold,  not  of  the  days  when  it 
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had  become  ^^base"  and  ^^  detestable "  in  the  nave  of 
Winchester  and  the  lantern  of  St.  Ouen's,  bnt  that  it  was 
an  achievement  of  the  bright  and  palmy  times  of  all,  that 
it  exhibited  the  taste  and  skill  of  ^^tiLose  early  days  of 
late  Middle-Pointed,"  which,  we  are  tanght,  possessed  an 
almost  exclusiyely  monopoly  of  eesthetic  and  mechanical 
perfection. 

LATER  GHAXGES. 

In  good  Perpendicnlar  times  nothing  of  any  conse- 
qnence  appears  to  have  been  done  to  the  existing  portion 
of  the  QiurclL  A  window  or  two  in  the  north  aisle 
appears  to  exhaust  the  whole  work  of  this  period.  This 
does  not  however  prove  entire  idleness  on  the  part  of  the 
builders  of  tiiat  day.  Much  may  probably  have  been 
done  in  the  eastern  portions  now  destroyed,  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  those  minor  and  sepulchral  chapels,  to  which 
BO  much  attention  was  ordinmly  devoted  at  this  time. 
Again,  of  the  upper  stages  of  the  central  tower,  a  portion 
frequently  recast  in  Perpendicular  times,  we  have  no 
vestiges  to  attest  whether  the  original  Norman  fabric 
retained  its  own  massive  stateliness  till  its  entire  destruc- 
tion, or  whether  it  was  destined  to  give  way  to  some 
lighter  and  more  gorgeous  erection  which  has  left  still 
fewer  traces  to  record  its  existence.  From  any  general 
remodelling  of  the  nave,  a  process  so  unfortimately 
commenced  at  Gloucester,  so  successfully  consummated 
at  Winchester,  the  ill  luck  of  their  predecessors  may 
well  have  kept  back  the  architects  of  this  periodL 
In  any  case  the  next  important  &ct  which  we  have  to 
record  in  the  architectural  history  of  Waltham  Abbey 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  period  when  pure  destruction 
began  to  be  substituted  for  reconstruction  in  the  case  of 
our  great  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

The  dissolution  of  the  monastery  vested  that  portion 
of  the  church  which  was  the  property  of  the  conventual 
society,  in  the  hands  of  the  Kmg  and  his  grantees;  the 
right  of  the  parish  to  the  nave  of  the  church  remaining 
of  course  unaffected.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have 
already  touched  more  than  once  m  treating  of  other 
similar  cases.  At  Waltham  apparently  no  such  benefiEictor 
arose  as  at  Dorchester,  Tewkesbury,  and  Bomsey;   the 
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lust  of  destraction  was  not  eyen  satisfied  with  mere 
dismantling,  as  at  Howden  and  Monkton ;  a  few  cart- 
loads of  stone  proved  temptation  enough  to  ensure  the 
entire  demolition  of  a  stracture  venerable  alike  as  a 
glorious  monument  of  ancient  art,  and  as  the  creation  and 
resting-place  of  the  last  of  our  truly  national  prineeo. 
The  exact  extent  of  this  destruction  I  have  already  indi- 
cated ;  the  choir,  transepts,  presbytery,  and  their  adjuncts 
were  levelled  with  the  ground ;  the  accidental  presence  of 
the  added  Decorated  chapel  alone  preserved  to  us  a  small 
fragment  of  the  south  transept  which  doubtless  would 
otherwise  have  periahed. 

Some  short  time  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to 
supply  a  small  portion  of  this  irreparable  loss,  which  was 
doubtiless  prompted  by  the  best  intentions,  but  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  praise  more  than  the  intention.  The 
central  tower  being  the  only  one  in  the  church,  its  destruc- 
tion left  the  remaining  portion  of  the  building  entirely 
deprived  of  a  belfry.  In  the  year  1556  this  loss  was  in 
a  manner  counterbalanced  by  the  erection  of  the  existing 
western  tower.  Unhappily,  instead  of  erecting  a  detached 
campanile,  the  new  tower  was  built  right  against  the 
splendid  west  front,  entirely  destroying  its  proportions, 
and  ruthlessly  smothering  ite  enrichments,  as  is  most  con- 
spicuously shown  in  the  case  of  the  arcade  and  canopy 
work  on  each  side  of  the  west  doorway.  The  tower  itself 
does  not  call  for  much  comment,  the  more  so,  as  its 
upper  portion  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  still  later  style  or 
absence  of  style.  Where  there  is  any  original  work,  it  is 
of  course  in  the  Debased  Perpendicular  of  the  day,  but 
extensive  fragments  of  earlier  and  better  work  have  been 
used  up  again.  Besides  some  beautiful  pieces  of  panelling 
and  dmper-work  built  up  irregularly  in  the  wbIIs,  two 
more  important  fragments  remain.  The  doorway  which 
now  forms  the  outer  western  entrance  must  have  been 
removed  from  some  part  of  the  destroyed  eastern  portion, 
and  seems  to  agree  better  with  the  southern  chapel 
than  with  the  west  front.  It  is  of  three  orders,  with 
very  slender  shafts  with  floriated  capitals,  and  much 
rich  floriated  work  in  the  jambs.  The  window  above 
seems     rather    to    belong    to    the    west    front,   having 
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a  more  deoided  shaft    Its  original  tracery  has  not  been 
preserved. 

IHB  BX7BIAL  OF  HABOLD. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  both  the  history  of  the 
foundation  and  the  architectiiral  detail  of  the  existing 
church,  and  the  result  has  been,  I  trust,  to  establish 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Bomanesque  work  still 
standing  at  Waltham  is  really  the  erection  of  the  royd 
son  of  Godwine.  The  question  now  follows,  is  Waltham 
entitled  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  burying-plaoe  of  EIng 
Harold,  as  well  as  his  building  ? 

That  Waltham  always  professed  to  be  the  burying-place 
of  Harold,  that  a  tomb  called  by  his  name  was  shown  in 
the  Abbey  down  to  the  Dissolution,  and  that  fragments  <^ 
it  remained  even  when  Fuller  wrote  his  history,  are  facts 
which  cannot  be  called  in  question.  But  whether  the 
<)laim  was  a  just  one  is  open  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 
The  statements  of  our  original  authorities  are  strangely 
contradictory. 

First  of  all,  the  most  truly  English  writers,  those  con- 
temporary or  nearly  so,  observe  the  same  melancholy 
silence  as  on  so  many  more  important  points.  England  and 
her  Eong  had  fallen,  and  they  cared  not  to  dwell  on  the 
details  of  sorrow.  Not  a  word  as  to  Harold's  burial 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  not  a  word  in  our 
English-hearted  Florence.  The  English  biographer  of 
Eadward,  whose  precious  work  has  just  been  given  to  the 
world  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  does  not  even  tell  us  in 
direct  terms  that  Harold  ever  died  or  ever  reigned ;  from 
him  we  ask  in  vain  for  the  burying-plaee  of  the  second 
Judas  MaccabseuB,  the  hero  who  in  virtue  both  of  body 
and  mind  excelled  all  men.*  As  the  lips  whose  guidance 
we  should  unhesitatingly  accept  are  Uius  closed  against 
us,  we  are  driven  to  put  together  the  best  account  we 
can  from  the  statements  of  hostile,  later,  and  inferior 
writers.  Among  these  we  find  three  distinct  and  contra- 
dictory statements. 

First,  Harold  escaped  from  Hastings,  and  died  long 
after  at  Chester  or  elsewhere. 

*  Virtute  enim  coiporifl  et  animi  in  p^pulo  pnoetabat  ut  alter  Judas  Macbatoui^ 
P.40S. 
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Second,  He  was  buried  on  the  sea-shore. 
Third|  He  was  bnried  at  Waltham. 

The  first  wretched  table  we  have  already  cast  aside. 
Florence  tells  us  the  true  tale,  in  words  speaking  straight 
from  the  heart  of  England's  grief — ^^Heu,  ipsemet  cecidit 
crepusculi  tempore."  The  son  of  Godwine  died,  as  such 
Eing  and  hero  should  die,  helm  on  head  and  battle-axe 
in  hAnd,  striking  the  last  blow  for  his  crown  and  people, 
with  the  Holj^  Rood  of  Waltham  the  last  cry  rising  from 
his  lips  and  rmging  in  his  ears.  Disabled  by  the  Norman 
arrow,  cut  down  by  the  Norman  sword,  he  died  beneath 
the  standard  of  England,  side  by  side  with  his  brothers  in 
blood  and  valour.  What  then  was  the  fate  of  the  lifelesa 
relics  which  alone  came  into  the  power  of  the  0(m- 
queror? 

The  contemporary  Norman  evid^ico  seems  certainly  in 
&your  of  the  belief  that  Harold  was  buried  on  the  sea-  * 
shore.    William  of  Poitou  thus  tells  the  tale. 

^^  Ipse  carens  omni  decore  quibusdam  signis,  nequaquam 
facie,  recognitus  est,  et  in  castra  Ducis  delatus,  qui  tumu- 
landum  eum  Guillelmo  agnomine  Maletto  concessit,  non 
matri  pro  corpore  dilect»  prolis  auri  par  pondus  offerentL 
Scivit  enim  non  decere  tali  commercio  aurum  accipi 
^stimavit  indignum  fore  ad  matris  libitum  sepeliri,  cujus 
ob  nimiam  cupiditatem  insepulti  remanerent  innumerabUes. 
Dictum  est  illudendo,  oportere  situm  esse  c^istodem  Uteris 
et  pelagi,  qusB  cum  armis  ante  vesanus  insedit"*  Then 
follows  a  good  deal  of  abuse  of  Harold. 

The  account  of  Ordericus  Yitalis,  f  follows  the  statement 
of  William  of  Poitou,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  same  words. 

Exactly  the  same  is  the  narrative  of  Bishop  Guy  of 
Amiens  in  the  Carmen  de  Bello  HlastingensL 

Heraldi  corpus  coUegit  dHaceratum, 

CoUectum  texit  sindore  parpure& ; 
Detulit  et  secum  repetens  sua  castra  marina, 

Expleat  ut  solitas  funeris  exsequias. 
Heraldi  mater,  nimio  constricta  dolore, 

Misit  adusque  Ducem,  poetulat  et  precibusy 
Orbatffi  misersB  natis  tribus,  et  viduato,         ' 

Pro  tribus  unius  reddat  ut  ossd  sibi ; 

*  Dnchesne,  p.  204. 
t  Ibid,  p.  602. 
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Si  plaoet,  ami  «orpu8  piiro  prseponderot  anro. 

Sed  Dux  iratus  prorsns  utrumque  negat : 
Jurans  quod  potius  prseentis  littora  portus 

lUi  committet  aggere  sub  lapidum. 
Ergo  Tdut  foent  teetaitaa,  mpk  in  alto. 

Freest  daudi  vertioe  o«rpa8huBii» 
Extemplo  quidam,  paitim  Normaimus  et  Anglus, 

Compater  Heraldi,  jussa  libenter  agit ; 
Corpus  eaim  Re^  <»to  sustidit  et  sepelint, 

Imponeas  la^bm,  soripsit  et  in  titulo. 
/  Per  mandata  l>uois»  Rex  hie.  Heralds  quiesois, 

Ut  custos  maneas  litoris  et  pelagi."* 

It  is  oertfdnlj  hard  to  escape  this  strong  ooiiteiiqioraiy 
evidenoe,  or  to  deny  tiiat  Harold's  body  reaUy  was  buried 
someniviLere  on  the  Amq  of  Sussex.  Tet  the  evidence  f<M: 
his  buial  at  Waltiiam  is  by  no  meaas  to  be  altogether  east 
aside. 

William  of  Mahnesbury  distinctly  asserts  that  Oitlia 
ofiered  William  a  large  sam  for  the  body,  diat  Wiiiiam 
gave  it  her  wi&out  ransom  and  that  she  buried  it  at 
Waltham.  f 

Waee  in  tiie  ^  !Boman  de  Bon  "  X  says 

Li  Keis  Heraut  fu  emportez, 
£  k  Varham  ta  enterrez, 
Maiz  jo  ne  sai  Id  Timporta, 
Ne  jo  ne  aai  k'  Femterra. 

Of  the  other  Newman  metrical  writers,  5f  Benoit  agre^  with 
William  of  Poitou,  the  oontinuator  of  Waco's  Brut,  and  the 
author  of  the  "  Estoire  de  Seint  JSdward  le  Eei "  agree 
with  Malmesbury. 

Of  our  two  Waltham  books,  the  "De  Inventione'^ 
contains  the  well  known  tale  which  I  need  not  tell 
again  in  detail^  how  the  Waltham  Canons,  Osegod  and 
Ailric  went  to  watch  the  battle,  how  they  begged  the 
body,  how  William  granted  their  prayer,  how  they  found 
the  disfigured  corpse  by  the  aid  of  Eadgyth  SwanneshalSy 
and  gave  it  worthy  sepulture  at  Waltham.  ||  The 
biographer  of  Harold  is  driven  to  a  very  lame  device 
indeed.  He  had  to  reconcile  his  beloved  fiction  of  Harold's 
escape  with  the    traditions  of   his  Abbey  which  boasted 

•  Vt.,  672-92. 
t  Lib.  ui.,  i  247. 
i  V.  14,092. 

t  See  Taylor's  Wace,  p.  302. 

I  P.  246-60.  r^^^^T^ 
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of  Harold's  tomb.  He  is  therefore  driven  to  suppose  that 
Eadgyth  found,  and  that  the  Chapter  of  Waltham  buried-^ 
a  wrong  body,  an  intruding,  supposititious  carcase,  which 
down  to  his  own  tune  had  usurped  the  sepulchral  honours 
of  the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Sings.  Kow  this  kind  of  stuff 
is  simplj  abominable.  It  is  neither  history,  nor  romance^ 
nor  criticism,  nor  anything  else,  but  simply  a  cock-and- 
bull  story  of  the  poorest  kind. 

To  reccmcile  the  details  of  the  st(»y  in  the  ^^  De 
Inventione  "  with  the  narrative  of  William  of  Foitou  and 
the  Carmen  is  quite  impossible.  The  mission  of  Osegod 
and  Ailric,  and  the  intervention  of  Eadgjrth,  at  once 
become  mythical.  Pure  invention  they  probably  are  not, 
the  story  has  that  local  and  personal  circumstantiality 
which  seems  to  imply  some  groundwork  of  truth.  In- 
deed the  &ct  mentioned  by  William  of  Foitou,  that 
Harold  was  ^^  quibusdam  signis,  nequaquam  faoie^ 
reoc^nitus,"  curiously  enough  agrees  with  ti^e  Waltham 
tale  of  Eadgyth.  But  that  tale  as  a  whole  cannot  stand ; 
the  search  and  discov^  by  Eadg3rth  and  the  two  Canons 
clearly  did  not  lead  to  an  immediate  burial  at  Waltham. 
But  t^  Harold  was,  after  all,  really  buried  in  his  own 
Minster  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe.  If  he  was 
not,  how  did  the  tale  arise?  A  tomb  of  Harold  was 
one  which  th»e  was  very  little  temptation  to  forge^ 
Harold  was  not  an  acknowledged  saint,  whose  bunal- 
place  would  be  a  profitable  place  of  pilgrimage.  The 
only  writ^  who  shows  any  disposition  to  cancMuze  him 
distinctly  removes  his  sepulchre  from  Waltham.  In  the 
days  of  the  Conquest  any  attempt  of  the  kind  would 
have  been  put  down  with  a  strong  hand.  When  the 
tomb  of  Waltheof  at  Croyland  became  the  scene  of 
miracle  and  {Hlgnmage,  the  Conqueror  acted  as  vigorously 
as  the  more  recent  French  potentate — 

**  De  par  le  Roi,  defense  S^  Dieu 
De  fiure  miracle  en  ce  lieu." 

An  imaginary  tomb  of  Harold  could  only  have  been 
set  up  from  motives  strongly  tinged  with  political  feeling, 
which  would  have  at  once  kindled  the  wrath  of  the 
Norman  government.  In  later  times,  when  Norman 
fiction  had  had  its  own  way,  when  Harold's  name  had 
been  effectually  branded  as  peijurer  and  usurp^jmdi 
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a  febrication  would  have  been  still  less  likely.  But  we 
need  not  inquire  into  this,  as  Malmesbmy  shows  that  it 
was  currently  belieyed  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  Harold  was  buried  at  Waltham.  For  I  need 
not  say  that  Malmesbury  does  not  write  in  the  interests 
of  Waltham  or  of  England.  He  is  a  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent witness ;  so,  I  may  add,  are  Wace  and  his  brother 
minstrels.  So  early  and  so  extensive  a  fabrication  as 
their  narratiyes  woidd  imply  seems  to  me  quite  out  of 
the  question. 

The  most  probable  solution  seems  to  be  that  Harold 
was  first,  by  WiUiam's  order,  buried  imder  a  cairn — 
^'  aggere  sub  lapidum  "—on  the  shore  of  Sussex,  and  was 
afterwards  more  solemnly  interred  in  the  Minster  at 
Waltham.  The  original  order  fell  in  alike  with  the 
passion  and  with  the  policy  of  the  Conqueror ;  it  suited 
him  to  brand  the  perjurer,  the  excommunicate,  the 
despiser  of  the  holy  relics,  with  every  possible  mark  of 
ignominy.  But  a  season  did  come  whan  WilUam  might 
well  be  disposed  to  yield  to  gentler  counsels.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1066  William  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  be  not  merely  Bex  Anglied,  but  Bex  Anglorum.  The 
greater  part  of  the  land  was  indeed  still  unconquered 
but  he  bad  received  the  submission  of  the  leading  men 
of  every  district,  he  bad  been  acknowledged  King,  he  had 
been  crowned  and  anointed  in  the  same  temple  and  by  the 
same  hands  as  Harold  himselfl  Moreover  the  incongruous 
nature  of  his  position  had  not  yet  AiUy  displayed  itself. 
William,  a  man  utterly  relentless  and  unscrupulous,  but  by 
no  means  a  lover  of  oppression  for  oppression's  sake,  seems 
at  this  time  to  have  sincerely  endeavoured  to  make  his 
government  as  satisfactory  as  might  be  to  his  English 
subjects.  It  would  fall  in  with  his  policy  at  this  particular 
moment  to  yield  to  any  petition  from  the  fraternity  at 
Waltham,  and  to  allow  the  remains  of  the  English  hero 
to  be  removed  from  their  ignoble  South-Saxon  resting-place 
to  a  more  fitting  abode  within  his  own  glorious  Minster. 

By  this  supposition  we  can  pret^  weU  account  for  all 
the  reports.  William  of  Foitou  and  JBishop  Guy,  narrating 
the  fight  of  Senlac,  record  that  burial  of  l^sirold  which 
formed  part  of  their  story ;  a  subsequent  translation  had 
no  interest  for  them.    The  Waltham  writers,  on  the  other 
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hand)  natoially  dwell  solely  on  that  intennent  which 
formed  part  of  their  own  local  history.  The  caim-hurial 
they  would  naturally  seek  to  slur  oyer  and  throw^  out  of 
memory.  In  a  yery  short  time  it  would  be  forgotten; 
the  date  of  the  funeral  at  Waltham  would  be  shifted  back 
two  or  three  months,  and  would  be  held  to  haye  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  battle.  Writers  of  the  next 
generation,  like  Malmesbury,  would  naturally  think  most 
of  that  interment  which  had  left  a  palpable  witness  before 
their  own  eyes,  and  would  haye  no  temptation  to  dwell 
on  the  hurried  ceremony  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
battle. 

From  all  this,  as  I  haye  already  said,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  well-known  tale  in  the  ^^  Be  Inyentione," 
which  has  formed  the  groundwork  of  so  much  both  of 
romance  and  art,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  literal  fisu^t. 
But,  as  I  before  said,  there  is  a  something  about  the 
story  which  certainly  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  Osegod| 
Ailnc,  and  Eadgyth,  and  the  parts  attributed  to  them^ 
are  not  purely  imaginary.  They  may,  for  iostance,  haye 
found  the  body  preyiously  to  the  first  hasty  burial.  And 
it  does  not  seem  likely  tiiiat  clerical  biographers  would  go 
out  of  their  way  to  inyent  an  imaginary  concubine  for  their 
hero.  For  the  Eadgyth  of  the  Waltham  story  is  plainly 
Harold's  concubine,  though  monastic  delicacy  is  certaioly  a 
little  puzzled  to  express  the  exact  relation.*  I  mention 
this,  because  of  an  odd  misconception  which  has  arisen  on 
this  subject  among  some  writers  of  reputation.  Both  Mr. 
Thorpe  f  and  Br.  Bruce  identify  this  Eadgyth  with 
Ead^rth  or  Ealdgyth,  the  wife  of  Harold,  daughter  of 
iEUgar,  granddaughter  of  LeoMc,  widow  of  Gruf^dd,  and 

•  «  Phuniit  •  •  •  mulierem  qaam  ante  fomptum  regimen  Ang^onun  dQezeraty 
TMItham  oo^mento  Svanneehmla,  food  Odlio^  aonat  Oalbm  Oi/gmj  eeonm  addnoere; 
quB  domini  Begia  qoandoque  eabieularia,  aeoretiora  in  eo  aigna  noTsrat  onteria 
amplina."    Be  Inv.  p.  249.  ^ 

"  Qoandam  iiagiiom  animi  feminam  nomine  TMit^ft"»|  •  •  •  Yom^  wri^  pna 
onteria  femina  oommodiua  videbatm*,  ad  hoc  destinanda  quas  inter  millia  mortaomm 
lUiua  qoem  inqoirebat  eo  qnoqne  faoQiua  decemeret  eo  quod  benevolentiiia  traotaret 
eraviaa,  qno  eum  aretina  amarerat  et  pleniua  noverat,  u^te  quam  tfaalami  ipaiua 
aecretia  liberina  interftuaae  conataret"    Yii.  Har.  p.  210. 

For  the  *' CnbioiilarU "  ef  the  Waltham  writer,  oompare  Sir  John  ManndeTile^ 
cap.  iz. 

'*  And  Abraham  hadde  another  aone  Tamael,  that  he  gat  npon  Agar  hia  Ohambiere.'' 

Another  concubine  (or  the  aame)  of  Haiold'a  ooonra  in  Domeaday.  See  EUia. 
i.  816^  ii.  81. 

t  lanpenberg,  ii  302.  Mr.  Thoipe  haa  cozreoted  the  error  in  the  Addenda  to  the 
third  ToLttme. 
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sister  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere.*  This  they  do  on  the 
supposed  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  But  Sir  Henry 
Elluf  ^7^  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  identifies  Queen 
Ealdgyth  with  the  Uddeva  Pulcra  of  Domesday,  but  he 
in  no  way,  but  quite  the  oontrary,  identifies  Queen 
Ealdgyth  with  the  Eadgyth  of  the  Waltham  tale.  The 
Ead^th  described  in  the  Waltham  books  is  most  palpably 
not  Harold's  wife;  and  moreover  Harold's  wife  was  not 
there — she  was  sent  to  Chester  by  her  brothers.^  Any 
one  however  who  is  specially  anxious  for  Harold's  private 
character  might  easily  infer  from  the  words,  ^^  quam 
ante  sumptum  Anglorum  regimen  dilexerat,"  that  the 
position  of  Eadgyth  Swanneshals  as  ^^  cubicularia "  had 
come  to  an  end  on  Harold's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
.Snfgar. 

To  sum  up  Hie  whole.  We  have,  I  hope,  satisfitctorily 
shown  that  Harold  built  a  church  at  Waltham,  that  its 
nave  forms  the  church  now  standing,  and  that  the  tomb 
which  was  shown  as  Harold's  was  really  his,  his  body 
having  been  removed  thither,  probably  about  the  time  of 
William's  coronation,  from  its  original  burying  place  on 
the  shore  near  Hastings.  As  the  only  great  church  in 
England  of  so  early  date,  as  one  so  closely  connected  with 
the  mightiest  historical  events,  we  may  safely  pronounce 
the  combined  historical  and  artistic  interest  of  Waltham 
Abbey  to  be  absolutely  unique  among  English  buildings. 
Long  may  it  abide,  with  its  disfigurements  swept  away, 
with  its  dangerous  portions  strengthened,  with  its  fallen 
portions,  if  so  be,  rebuilt,  but  still  left  as  a  genuine  monu- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century  and  not  of  the  nineteenth, 
safe  from  that  worse  foe  than  Norman  or  Tudor  or  Puritan, 
from  the  ruthless  and  irreparable  destruction  of  the 
"  restorer." 

•  Bayenx  Tapestry,  p.  162. 

t  Introduction  to  Domesday,  ii.  79.      ^  ^ 

X  CujuB  [Haroldi]  morte  audita,  Comites  Edwinus  et  Morkama,  qui  ee  enm  miia 
oertamini  subtraxere,  Lundoniam  yenere,  et  sororem  suam  Aldgitham  Rflginam  somptam 
ad  Ciyitatem  Legionum  miaere.    FL  Wig.  a.  1066. 
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NOTES  UPON  SOME  PLANS  AND  DRAWINGS 
ILLUSTBATIVE  OF  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OP  THE 
ABBEY  AND  TOWN  OF  WALTHAM  ABBEY. 

To  THB  Hon.  SeGRETAET   of  THS  EsbEX  A&CHiB0L0OTCi.L  SOCIBTT. 

Deab  Sir,  —  In  compliance  with  your  request  I 
proceed  to  give  some  notes  on  the  plans  and  drawings, 
illustrative  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Abbey  and  Town  of 
Waltham  Abbey,  which  I  have  already  forwarded  to 
you. 

The  large  Plan  represents  not  only  the  ground  plan  of 
the  existing  nave  of  the  Abbey  Church  and  such  parts 
of  the  domestic  buildings  as  still  exist,  but  it  also 
represents  the  foundations  of  part  of  the  destroyed  choir 
of  the  Church,  and  indications  of  the  Abbey  buildings 
which  have  from  time  to  time  come  to  light.  The  fiiU 
description  which  Mr.  Freeman  has  given  of  the  nave 
of  the  Church  will  re^der  unnecessary  any  general 
description  of  it  here,  beyond  the  references  which  are 
given  on  the  margin  of  the  plan ;  I  will  therefore  confine 
myself*  to  a  few  notes  on  portions  of  the  buildings  which 
it  did  not  fail  within  Mr.  Freeman's  plan  to  describe; 
only  remarking  that  I  do  not  think  the  excellent  carved 
work  on  each  side  of  the  west  entrance*  is  destroyed,  but 
only  hidden  by  the  tower,  as  the  portions  now  exposed 
were  ;  I  am  informed  by  the  mason  who  opened  this 
work  and  repaired  the  west  front,  that  so  much  of  the 
inner  part  of  the  tower  might  be  removed  without 
detriment  to  its  stability  as  would  allow  the  hidden  work 
to  be  seen. 
The  Church  is  64  feet  wide   inside,    the  north  aisle 

*  Described  at  p.  28. 
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being  11  feet  8,  the  nave  80  feet,  the  south  aisle  12 
feet  4 ;  and  from  the  centre  of  the  lantern  piers  to  the 
west  wall  is  108  feet,  just  twice  the  width  ;  and  the 
south  entrance  just  divides  the  length. 

By  ascending  the  turret  stairs  to  the  roof,  there  may 
be  seen  within  the  slope  of  the  roof  two  stones  of  a 
round  arch  with  the  chevron  moulding,  remaining 
apparently  in  their  original  position  in  the  west  wall, 
above  the  clerestory  range,  and  visible  from  the  nave 
before  the  Church  was  ceiled ;  if  this  portion  of  an  arch 
indicates  the  position  of  a  Norman  light  in  the  original 
west  front,  there  must  have  been  two  in  this  raage,  as 
this  arch  is  considerably  wide  of  the  centre  of  the  wall. 

In  the  aisles  there  are  indications  that  they  were 
spanned  by  arches.*  Above  the  capital  of  the  pier  fa)  in 
the  north  aisle,  part  of  the  spanning  arch  is  left  10  or 
12  inches  high  ;  siooilar  indications  appear,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  upon  all  the  capitals  on  this  side;  the 
arches  seem  to  have  been  haeked  down  only  so  much 
as  not  to  be  discernible  from  the  aisle.  The  centres 
of  the  pilasters  above  the  capitals  of  the  massive  piers 
are  rough  and  broken  to  the  height  of  the  lower  stage 
of  the  nave  wall,  or  to  what  would  be  the  floor  of  the 
triforium,  the  broken  parts  projecting  beyond  the  &ce 
of  the  work  ;  and  on  the  walls  of  the  south  aisle  the 
same  unevenness  is  observable,  which  was  hidden  by 
plaster  coloured  to  represent  the  lines  of  masonry ;  this 
colouring  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  removal  of  the  outer 
coats  of  whitewash.  Circular  windows  intended  to  light 
the  triforium,  though  now  blocked,  are  discernible  in 
the  south  wall.  In  the  chevron  moulding  of  the  Norman 
windows,  and  the  noble  arch  of  the  soul£  entrance,  there 
are  traces  of  colour ;  coloured  masonry  lines  also  appear  on 
the  soffit  of  this  arch,  on  the  splay  of  the  south  window, 
and  on  the  inner  face  of  the  south  wall ;  between  two  of 
the  windows  is  some  bold  writing  in  old  English  character, 
surrounded  by  the  coloured  lines ;  at  present  there  is  not 
enough  of  its  whitewash  clothing  stripped  off  to  leave  the 
inscription  legible. 

Eastward  of  the  south  entrance  (dj  all  the  Norman 
wiQdows  to  the  aisle  have  been  blocked,  and  a  large  plain 

«  Aa  conjectured  by  Mr.  Freeman,  eee  p.  16. 
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pointed  arch  ff)  turned  between  the  south  Chapel  and  tib.e 
Church ;  this  oroad  open  arch  had  apparently  a  wooden 
screen  not  quite  to  the  height  of  the  capitals,  the  cornice 
and  sill  of  this  screen  still  remain,  and  perhaps  the  screen 
itself  may  remain  under  the  plaster  which  coyers  the 
partition. 

In  the  second  bay  in  the  north  aisle  is  a  round-arch 
doorway  (bj  blocked  and  plastered,  the  zigzag  moulding 
of  the  arch  with  its  columns  and  capitals  correspond  in 
character  with  the  rest  of  the  Norman  building;  it  is 
rather  low,  and  below  the  original  Norman  windows ;  Ihis 
door  led  into  a  building  of  which  the  foundations  of  two 
walls  at  (c)  were  opened  in  the  parsonage  garden  a  few 
years  since ;  the  west  wall  ran  out  about  27  feet  north- 
ward from  the  Church  near  to  the  buttaress  at  the  N.W. 
comer;  the  longitudinal  wall  ran  parallel  with  the 
sides  of  the  Church,  of  which  about  25  or  30  feet  were 
dug  up ;  the  Eastern  wall  was  not  reached,  nor  was  any 
opening  seen  in  the  foundations,  which  were  concrete  as 
hard  as  iron,  placed  on  a  layer  of  grayel,  the  walls  of  jQint. 

At  (e)  is  a  blocked  pointed  arch  flush  with  the  wall, 
the  section  chamfered,  the  opening  2  feet  10  inches  wide, 
about  6  feet  6  inches  high,  the  sill,  as  far  as  can  at  present 
be  made  out,  2  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  aisle ;  it  is  10| 
inches  west  of  the  outer  &ce  of  the  wall  of  the  south 
Chapel,  and  could  not  be  the  entrance  thereto  from  the 
Church  unless  by  means  of  a  narrow  staircase  within  the 
waU  of  the  Church  which  is  4  feet  6  inches  thick  here ; 
it  appears  to  be  a  recess,  there  being  no  signs  of  an  arch 
on  the  opposite  face  of  the  wall ;  its  adjacency  to  the 
south  entrance  suggests  that  it  held  a  stoup.  Between  (e) 
and  (f)  there  is  an  opening  in  the  aisle  waU  almost  hidden 
by  pkster  and  woodwork,  and  the  upper  part  covered  by  a 
mural  tablet ;  this,  perhaps,  was  the  communication  with 
the  Chapel.  This  Chapel  Mr.  Freeman  has  already  des- 
cribed as  ^^  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  its  style ;"  a  false 
oeiling  has  been  introduced  a  little  below  the  capitals  of 
the  small  jamb  shafts  which  carry  the  rear  arches  of  the 
windows  ;  above  is  a  useless  apartment  without  means  of 
access  or  Ught,  in  which  the  arches  of  the  four  bays  remain 
entire,  with  the  exception  here  and  there  of  a  noso 
chiselled  off  the  corbels  from  which  the  label  mouldinga 
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spring.  The  windows  (k.  Tc.  h  k.)  were  7  feet  wide  with 
tracery  headings.  In  the  west  wall  is  a  very  large  square 
headed  window  of  three  pointed  lights  with  an  elaborately 
traceried  head  and  an  inner  plane  of  tracery  of  the  same 
design,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  sketch.  The  splay  of  the 
window  between  the  outer  and  inner  plane  of  tracery  was 
ornamented  with  a  large  conventional  leaf  pattern,  in 
chocolate  on  a  buff  ground;  and  the  same  pattern  runs 
round  the  splays  of  the  four  pointed  windows  in  the  south 
wall  also.  Beneath  this  square  window,  close  to  the 
buttress  at  the  south  west  comer  is  a  very  beautiful 
doorway  (ff)  now  blocked  ;  it  was  the  original  exterior 
entrance  ti3  the  Chapel,  reached  by  an  exterior  flight  of 
Btep& 

On  the  west  hce  of  the  south  transept  wall  (tn)  above 
the  ceiling  in  the  south  Chapel,  and  covering  its  entire 
width  has  been  an  elaborate  painting ;  portions  of  a  great 
many  figures  as  large  as  life  are  still  discernible  in  rich 
colours  and  gold. 

The  lights  to  the  crypt  imder  this  Chapel  are  shown  on 
the  ground  plan  of  the  Abbey  in  line  (h.  L  I.  L  LJ  the 
original  entrance  was  at  (ij)  but  this  is  now  blocked,  and 
the  window  (h)  has  been  converted  into  one  entrance,  and 
the  opening  (I)  nearest  the  south  transept  into  another. 

The  Font  of  the  Abbey  Church  has  been  entirely 
changed  in  shape  and  character,  by  successive  modem 

alterations.  The  ac- 
companying woodcut 
gives  a  representation 
of  its  original  form.  It 
was  a  square  bowl 
with  arcaded  sides,  the 
panels  sunk  about  half 
an  inch,  and  a  sharp 
moulding  round  the 
lower  edge.  It  was 
supported  on  a  central 
piUar  1  foot  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  four 
angle  columns  3f  inches  in  diameter.  Years  ago  the 
angles  of  the  bowl  were  cut  away  so  as  to   make  it 
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octagonal,  and  the  smaller  supporting  columns  were 
remoyed,  and  the  whole  font  was  coated  with  paint. 
During  the  recent  restorations  of  the  Church,  the  bowl  was 
further  reduced  by  the  remoyal  of  the  mutilated  arcades, 
still  leaving  the  shape  octagonal ;  it  is  now  a  fine  font  of 
polished  Furbeck  marble,  but  aU  trace  of  its  original 
character  is  gone,  and  I  therefore  consider  it  not  unde- 
sirable to  preserve  this  record  of  what  it  originally  was. 

I  have  learned  firom  a  man  who  worked  at  it,  that  about 
22  years  ago  the  foundations  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Choir 
(F)  were  dug  up  from  the  wall  near  the  east  side  of 
the  north  transept  to  the  wall  (A)  these  foundations, 
consisting  of  rough  unhewn  stones  laid  in  sand,  were 
ten  or  twelve  feet  broad,  and  six  feet  deep,  the  digging 
of  them  up  afforded  a  winter's  work  to  the  men  employed 
thereat,  and  the  following  winter  the  space  in  the 
garden  was  filled  with  earth  from  the  forest;  the 
position  of  these  foundations  corresponds  with  the  large 
stones  of  the  opposite  wall  I  saw  at  (S.)  In  the  wall  east  of 
the  Choir,  and  in  a  line  with  the  north  aisle  of  the  Churchy 
is  a  gateway ;  the  original  opening  was  7  feet  3  inches  ; 
for  18  feet  on  either  side  of  this  gate  the  wall  is  not 
so  old  as  beyond  that  distance,  being  built  of  Bomaa 
shaped  and  other  bricks,  stones,  and  lumps  of  concrete^ 
but  the  large  stones  on  which  it  is  raised  are  &oed. 
North  of  this  modem  wall  is  an  old  wall  (A)  plastered 
on  its  west  side  extending  86  feet  to  the  angle  of 
the  Abbey  House  (C)  of  which  only  the  south  and 
part  of  the  west  walls  remain ;  the  soutii  wall  is  2  feet  3 
inches  thick,  20  feet  high,  and  110  feet  6  inches  from 
(H)  to  the  eastern  wall,  a  small  portion  of  which  is  left ; 
this  building  has  been  greatly  cut  about  and  patched 
with  brick,  the  arch  of  the  window  shown  in  it  is  gone, 
and  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  ornamentation  excepting  a 
string  moulding  traceable  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  ruin,  and  at  (H)  one  side  of  a  pointed  arch  blocked, 
having  a  bold  acorn  moulding  ;  this  opening  appears  to 
have  been  about  8  feet  wide.  Northward  is  a  stone 
foundation  (D)  ;  for  12  or  15  feet  it  is  exposed,  when 
the  garden  rises  2  feet,  concealing  its  extent  eastward ; 
it  is  parellel  with  the  wall  (C)  and  corresponds  there- 
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with,  thus  — from  (H)  to  the  east  end  of  (C)  is  110 
feet  6  inches,  and  from  wall  raised  on  (D)  to  south  face 
of  (C)  110  feet  8  inches.  Abutting  on  wall  (H)  is  a  stone 
building  (E)  without  windows,  haying  a  doorway  at  each 
end,  the  south  one  blocked ;  this  room  eyidently  opened 
into  another,  as  its  north  wall  is  not  an  exterior  one, 
but  is  faced  stone  to  the  same  height  as  the  inside  of  (E) 
and  plastered  above  as  that  is;  the  breakage  of  the 
wall  at  its  north  east  comer  shows  that  that  extended 
further  ;  the  wall  now  standing  northwest  of  (E),  though 
very  thick  and  high,  is  not  a  portion  of  the  original 
building.  The  inside  measurement  of  (E)  is  29  feet  4 
inches  by  14  feet  8  inches ;  the  ceiling  is  groined,  in  the 
two  centres  of  the  groining  parts  of  the  ironwork  for 
supporting  pendent  Ughts  remain.  The  ribs  spring  at 
the  angles  of  the  building  from  one  shaft,  and  at  the  sides 
from  clusters  of  three ;  the  bases  and  capitals  of  these 
shafts  are  very  curious  ;  I  have  sent  a  restored  elevation 
and  section  of  a  shaft,  as  there  is  not  one  sufficiently 
perfect  in  itself  to  give  a  correct  idea,  all  have  been 
mutilated. 

Singularly  enough  the  present  number  of  the  ^^  Builder," 
(March  19,  1859)  contains  an  article  on  ^^  Earliest  Gothic 
Architecture "  with  an  illustration  from  the  Hall  of  the 
Hospital  of  Angers,  in  which  the  bases  of  the  shafts  have 
the  same  peculiar  arrangement  of  leaves  overlapping  the 
moulding  to  the  angles  of  the  plinth  as  in  the  examples 
before  us.  The  Hospital  at  Angers  was  founded  by  Henry 
IL,  A.D.  1154,  and  was  consecrated  A.D.  1184;  and 
the  change  of  foundation  of  Waltham  Abbey  by  the  same 
monarch  occurred  in  A.D.  1177,  this  seems  to  decide  the 
style  of  the  buildings  erected  by  Henry.  The  faced  stones 
of  the  walls  in  this  building  rise  a  little  higher  than  the 
capitals  of  the  groining  shafts  ;  above  that  the  walls 
and  roof  are  plastered,  the  plaster  appears  to  have  been 
coloured.  In  the  stones  in  one  compartment  of  each 
side  wall,  and  at  the  south  end  there  are  several 
round  holes  about  1  inch  diameter,  and  6  inches  deep,  all 
very  perfectly  bored,  seeming  to  have  been  made  for  the 
insertion  of  bars,  to  be  removed  at  pleasure,  there  being 
no  sign  of  cement  in  them.  The  paving  has  been  removed 
and  ^e  floor  is  now  of  earth,  and  about  the  level  of  the 
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floor  of  the  Church.  I  haye  recently  had  the  assistance  of 
two  masons  in  examining  this  building^  and  it  is  their 
opinion  that  there  are  yaidts  beneath  it 

The  Churchy  the  south  Chapel,  and  the  building  (E), 
all  correspond  in  their  relative  proportions  of  length  and 
breadth,  in  each  case  the  length  is  exactly  double  the 
width. 

North  of  the  Church  is  the  Abbey  gateway  (J),  it  is 
of  stone,  consisting  of  two  pointed  arches,  a  larger  and 
smaller  one,  the  dripstone  of  the  largest  springing  from 
corbels  formed  of  an  angel  bearing  a  shield  queered. 
This  gateway  and  a  room  over  it  were  in  use  about  fifty 
years  ago,  &e  south  wall  is  still  standing,  24  feet  high 
and  very  thick,  its  inner  face  is  of  Boman  shaped  bricks 
15  inches  by  3| ;  there  is  a  stone  pointed-arch  doorway 
in  it,  leading  to  the  south  tower,  and  roimd  the  stone 
arch  of  this  doorway  is  another  arch  turned  in  alternate 
broad  stones  and  Boman  shaped  bricks  set  edgewise. 
In  the  angle,  within  the  gateway,  the  capital  and  portions 
of  a  circular  yaulting  shaft,  12  feet  lugh,  remain,  the 
necking,  bell,  and  first  moulding  are  circular  on  plan, 
and  of  the  character  of  the  square  window  in  South 
Chapel,  but  the  upper  moulding  of  the  capital  is  octa- 
gonal, very  slightly  hollowed.  In  Britten's  ^^  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales"  a  view  of  this  gateway  is  given, 
with  groining  springing  from  this  capital. 

Or^inally  there  were  two  octagonal  stone  towers  flank- 
ing the  entrance,  and  projecting  considerably  before  the 
walls,  with  loop-holes  commanding  the  gates.  One  of 
the  towers  has  been  demolished  to  below  the  sur&ce  of 
the  stream. 

The  present  bridge  is  of  brick  with  three  arches,  but 
there  are  four  bond-stones  of  a  parapet  projecting  from 
the  stone  wall  near  the  south  tower  (seen  on  the  plan) 
which  seem  portions  of  a  single-arch  stone  bridge,  the 
upper  projecting  stone  is  the  coping  with  sloping  upper 
surface  crowned  with  a  bold  round  moulding. 

The  thick  ancient  stone  wall  (B)  doubtless  continued 
along  the  river  to  the  broken  south-west  face  of  the  tower 
at  (J.) 

Since  sending  you  the  plans  some  stabling  has  been 
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removed,  and  I  find  witliin  the  angle  at  (G.)  a  stone  pier 
3  feet  6  inches  from  the  inner  face  of  each  wall,  with 
ashlar  quoins ;  this  pier  I  conceive  to  be  the  S.E.  angle 
of  a  building  that  extended  towards  the  Church ;  the 
wall  (G)  runs  100  feet  southward  from  this  angle  to  the 
transverse  wall  which  is  the  south  boimdary  of  the  Abbey 
grounds;  pieces  of  this  south  boundary  wall  mark  its 
course  almost  in  a  straight  line  for  about  800  feet. 
!For  15  yards  the  wall  (G)  is  20  feet  high;  it  has  no 
sign  of  a  window,  but  at  the  north  end  next  the  pier 
mentioned,  a  space  of  about  6  feet  has  been  blocked. 

There  is  an  ancient  tunnel  or  water-course  running 
various  ways  under  the  Abbey  grounds ;  the  dotted  lines 
(o  o)  indicate  a  portion  of  its  course  according  to  the 
explorations  of  some  gentlemen  a  few  years  since ;  I  have, 
however,  now  investigated  it  myself — it  is  made  chiefly 
of  stone,  with  peipendicular  sides,  mostly  about  4  feet 
9  inches  high,  and  arched :  the  width  varies  considerably, 
in  some  places  being  as  much  as  6  feet,  and  in  others  not 
more  than  2  feet,  the  abrupt  angles  being  the  narrowest 
parts  of  the  passage ;  there  is  a  flow  of  clear  water  through 
it  from  the  corn-mill  stream.  I  entered  at  the  sluice  just 
south  of  the  Abbey  Farm  (G)  on  the  plan  of  the  town, 
and  traced  the  passage  throughout,  excepting  one  branch 
running  out  near  the  westernmost  (o)^  this  branch  I  could 
not  inspect  for  the  depth  of  water ;  the  main  course  has 
eight  or  ten  angular  turnings,  and  several  branches,  the 
western  angle  shown  in  dotted  line  (o  o)  on  the  plan  of 
the  Abbey,  showed  a  right-angle,  the  passage  running 
therefrom  almost  to  the  north  transept  of  tiie  Church, 
then  turning  westward  under  the  Parsonage,  opens  in  the 
mill-tail  stream,  south  of  the  com  mill.  The  subterranean 
passage  (n)  was  broken  into  some  time  since  by  a  work- 
man in  the  gardens,  but  was  not  explored.  I  find  it  leads 
into  the  main  course;  (n)  is  56  feet  long,  and  blocked 
with  brick  at  its  south  end,  it  is  without  water,  the 
bottom  being  12  or  16  inches  above  the  level  of  (o  o). 
The  branches  referred  to,  excepting  (n)  and  the  eastern 
branch  fr*om  the  sluice  to  the  moat,  are  all  on  the  north 
and  north-west  of  the  course  (o  o)j  and  throughout  the 
tunnel  every  here  and  there  are  places  6  or  7  feet  high, 
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which,  doubtless,  formerly  opened  to  the  Vnildmgs^ 
above,  but  which  are  now  arched  with  hnok  or  stone* 
fragments  from  the  Abbey;  these  places  indicate  the 
locdities  and  extent  of  ihe  conventoal  domestic  build* 
ings. 

About  the  year  1820,  a  metal  tankard  was  found  within^ 
this  passage,  but  I  cannot  discoyer  what  became  of  it. 

Some  years  ago  in  digging  at  (f)  a  curious  metal  lamp, 
was  found,  yery  much  corroded,  about  14  inches  high^ 
with  first  four  balls  supporting  a  platform  or  stand,  on' 
which  was  raised  a  four-sided  obelisk  cut  at  half  its  height, 
the  upper  half  resting  upon  four  balls,  and  tapering  toward 
the  top ;  the  obelisk  had  a  plinth,  from  the  front  of  which, 
leyel  with  the  plinth,  projected  a  burner,  with  a  small 
conical  extinguisher  working  with  a  hinge ;  the  lower  half 
of  the  obelisk  was  the  reservoir,  and  the  only  opening 
was  the  place  for  the  wick. 

About  300  yards  from  the  Abbey  gateway,  up  the  Corn- 
mill  stream,  at  (F)  on  the  Flan  of  tibe  town  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  is  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of  one  flat  arch,  about 
18  feet  span,  ribbed,  the  ribs  are  broad  and  chamfered, 
the  joggles  cemented  with  lead;  the  ribs  were  turned  first, 
and  the  stones  of  the  arch  laid  upon  them ;  three  only  of 
the  five  ribs  remain,  and  of  the  parapets  and  faces  of  the 
bridge  there  is  not  a  vestige.  In  the  summer  season  the 
parched  grass  defines  the  roadway  from  this  bridge  leading 
to  the  Abbey  Farm ;  in  the  field  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bridge  stood  the  old  Tythe  Bam,  taken  down  about  20 
years  since. 

The  approach  to  the  Abbey  from  the  main  road  was 
through  the  space  (I)  called  Eomeland,  the  rents  of 
which,  tradition  says,  belonged  to  the  See  of  Borne.  At 
(H)  on  the  north-west  of  this  space  a  room  built  of  brick 
with  portions  of  a  fire-place  and  chimney-shaft  remain  in 
a  ruinous  condition ;  this  was  part  of  the  ^^  small  house" 
possessed  here  by  Henry  YIIL,  and  at  which  he  occa- 
sionally resided,  says  Farmer ;  an  original  letter  of  Stephyn 
Gardyner's  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  given  in  Sir  H.  Ellis's 
Series,  is  dated  from  Waltham,  where  the  King  was  then 
staying ;  and  it  was  at  a  neighbouring  house  that  Cranmer 
gave  expression  to  those  views  of  Henry's  marriage^hat 
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lighted  the  train  which  finally  destroyed  Papal  supremacy 
in  England. 

In  ike  gardens  belonging  to  the  Cottages  at  (T)  parts 
of  some  yery  strong  brick  foundations  were  taken  up 
some  years  ago ;  these  doubtless  were  connected  with  the 
building  (H). 

In  1863  the  old  wooden  market  house  was  taken  down, 
wherein  at  (J)*  stood  the  stocks  and  whipping-post  (a 
view   of  which  is  given  below),  erected  1598,  5  feet 


9  inches  high,  made  of  oak  with  iron  clasps  for  hands 

•  Bee  Plan  of  Town  of  Waltham  Abbey.       ^  t 
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and  feet,  the  seat  for  the  culprit  was  beside  one  of  tbe 
immense  oak  pillars  of  the  Market  house.  It  is  now 
thirty-five  years  since  the  stocks  were  used,  excepting 
by  the  school-boys  of  the  parish. 

Fart  of  the  old  pillory  also  is  still  in  existence;  it 
consists  of  an  npright  oak  post,  14  feet  high,  with  its 
fixed  lower  cross-bar  measuring  5  feet  6  inches,  and 
hollowed  ont  for  the  heads  and  hands  of  two  individuals ; 
the  platform  or  stand  fbr  the  perjurer,  or  unlncky  baker 
who  proved  fitulty  in  the  weight  or  quality  ol  his  bread, 
is  gone.  I  cannot  learn  where  the  pillory  was  erected, 
most  probably  it  was  in  the  Market  Square;  wherever 
it  was,  it  was  certainly  a  most  unenviable  position  fot 
the  sujSerers,  made,  like  Bunyan's  PUgrims,  ^^  the  objects 
of  any  man's  spor^  or  malice,  or  revenge." 

In  1846  a  very  old  house,  called  "  Bakers  Entry,"  (B^ 
in  the  Plan  of  the  Town),  near  the  mill-tail  stream, 
was  pulled  down ;  the  upper  storey  projected  over  a 
broad  public  walk,  which  was  arcaded  on  the  side  next 
the  road  with  broad,  open-pointed  arches  of  oak,  arranged 
in  three  pairs  standing  on  a  breast-high  wall ;  the  pairs 
were  divided  by  larger  piers  with  corbels  supporting 
three  high  projecting  gables;  the  southernmost  gable, 
with  its  pair  of  arches,  returned  at  a  slight  angle  from 
the  fitce-Une  towards  the  building ;  a  view  of  tlie  house 
is  given  in  one  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bartlett's  illustrated  Works. 
Within  the  house  there  was  a  great  deal  of  wood-carving, 
and  when  the  place  was  pulled  down  there  was  discovered 
under  the  plaster  a  small  oak-firamed  window  of  good 
work ;  this,  with  most  of  the  carving,  was  purchased  by 
dealers  from  London ;  still  a  few  pieces  remain  in  the  town, 
and  the  oaken  lintel  of  a  pointed  arch  doorway,  with 

Sn  iKomfno  ^  ^onflDfo 

carved  in  relief  within  the  spandrels,  the  letters  diminish' 
ing  in  length  towards  the  centre ;  also,  the  outer-door  of 
this  house,  which  is  strengthened  on  one  side  with  a  stout 
lattice-work  of  oak  bars  is  still  used  at  the  bake-house 
erected  near  the  same  spot. 

The  bakery  was  built  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the 
house,  having  carved  woodwork  around,  and  on  tho^wall  t 
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the  following  lines  were  painted : — 

^Bemember  man  tbat  thou  art  made  of  dust : 
.aa4  in  this  life  thou  hast  not  long  to  trast: 
then  lead  thy  life,  while  Health  to  thee  is  given: 
that  being  mad,  thj  Soul  may  go  to  Heaven." 

The  aiicient  oven  was  used  nntil  the  time  tiie  place 
destroyed  Originally  the  npper^rooms  rose  to  the  roof, 
they  were  afterwards  ceiled  throughout,  this  ceiling  how- 
ever was  done  some  generations  ago.  When  the  ceiling 
was  broken  through,  there  was  found  on  the  walle  of 
one  compartment  of  the  roof  the  upper  part  of  a  paint- 
ing, representing  a  naval  engagement,  &c. ;  and  in  one 
•of  tbe  fit)nt  gables  there  was  a  large  wooden  wheel  with 
(the  projecting  arm  fixed  for  raising  flour  from  the  road 
beneath.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
Abbey  Bakery. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  small  tile  found  on  a  beam 
iwithin  the  roof  of  this  house,  it  is  two  inches  long,  one 
and  six-tenths  of  an  inch  broad,  the  obverse  is  impressed 
with  a  sead,  containing  a  griffin 
rampant  in  a  shield,  upon  a  tre- 
foil of  pointed  arches  with  tracery 
in  them,  the  points  of  the  trefoU 
extend  to  the  outer  line  of  the 
band  in  which  is  the  legend 

8*IAN  80H  A¥n 

beneath  the  seal  are  three  nume- 
rals 735  marked  in   with  a 
point ;  the  tile  is  bordered  with 
an  impressed  line ;  on  the  reverse   i  -n. 
a  dog  has  been  sketched,  which  L  'ji 
is  now  defaced   by  a  fracture.   ^^     - 
The  seal  used  on  this  tile  I  understand  to  be  Flemish, 
of  the  14th  ceutury. 

In  1861,  in  digging  a  cellar  under  my  house  in  Bun 
Street  (L),  where  the  made-ground  is  three  feet  deep, 
in  the  bog-earth  about  six  feet  from  the  surface  a  Britidi 
Yase  was  found,  of  a  coarse  material,  containing  a  great 
deal  of  grit,  black  on  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces,  but 
pale  brown  in  the  fractures  ;  it  is  rough  and  badly 
shaped,  the  outline  an  ogee;  it  is  4|  vadm  high,  th^ 
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diameter  3  inches,  1|  inch  at  the  neck,  aaid  If  inch  at 
the  mouth ;  the  base  is  formed  by  three  cuttings  leaving 
the  middle  slightly  projecting,  so  that  the  Yase  will  not 
stand  even. 

I  sent  you  an  impression  of  a  brass 
Seal  that  was  found  in  the  grounds 
of  Waltham  Abbey,  it  has  a  figure  of 
S.  Peter  with  the  k^,  and  within  a  band 
is  the  legend  8.  pere  desasis,  within 
the  inner  circle  of  the  band  is  a  chevron 
moulding.  This  Seal  of  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
century,  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut. 

I  also  sent  an  impression  of  a  half-figure  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  from  a  brass  signet  ring,  Tory  poorly  executed, 
and  without  a  legend ;  this  is  of  the  15th  century,  and 
was  found  in  the  Abbey  ground. 

The  impression  of  the  merchant's  mark,  of  which  the 

t  accompanying  cut  is  a  representation,  I 
obtained  tiu'ough  the  kindness  of  W.  T.  Wake- 
field, Esq.,  from  a  ring  of  silver  in  good 
state,  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Society's 
Meeting  at  Waltham  Abbey;  this  also  was 
found  in  the  Abbey  grounds. 
I  exhibited  some  local  Tradesmen's  tokens  at  the 
Waltham  Meeting.  I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  all  which 
have  hitherto  occurred,  copied  from  "  Tokens  issued  in 
the  17th  century  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  : "  by 
W.  Boyne,  P.S.A. 

0. — wiLUAM  DCANE.  AT.  THE  =  The  Eing's  Arms. 

jB. — ^AT.  WALTHAM.  ABBEY.  1068  =  HIS  HALFE  PENNY.  W.  8.  D 

0. — lOHN.  HODGES.  =  The  Grocer's  Arms. 

B. — AT.  WALTHAM.  ABBY  =  1. 1.  H 

0. — lOHN.  HODQis.  OF  =  A  Stick  of  Candles. 

-B. — ^WALTHAM.  ABBY.  1666  =  1. 1.  H 

<9. — MiHiLL.  ROBINSON.  IN  =  The  Qrocer's  Arms. 

£. — ^WALTHAM.  ABBIE.  =  M.  S.  R. 

0.— THOMAS.  TYLAR.  HIS.  HALF.  PENNY,   (in  four  liues). 

B. — OF.  WALTHAM.  ABBY.  1666.  (in  fouT  lines)  Heart  shaped. 
0. — ^THOMAS.  WARRIN  =  Three  Pipes  in  a  triangle. 

£.— -OF.  WALTHAM.  ABBY.  1666  =  HIS  HALF  PENY.  T.  S.  W. 
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I  have  in  my  possession  a  Silver  Consular  Coin  wHch 
I  received  sev^  years  ago  from  a  person  of  this  town, 
now  dead,  and  I  believe  it  was  found  here;  the  follow- 
ing description  of  it  is  given  by  a  French  Author : — 

TSte  laur6e  de  la  Ubert^?  k  droite;  derridre,  a. 
c.  CONSIDI.  PAETi  (Caii  Considii  Paeti.)  Chaise  curule; 
audessus,  une  Couronne.  Ar.  2  fr. 

Also  a  small  thin  copper  coin  recently  found  here, 
very  much  worn;  all  that  is  legible  is  the  head  and 
helmet,  to  the  left  hand ;  and  the  word  roma. 


F.S. — ^Last  week  I  succeeded  in  my  wish  to  visit  tiie 
subterranean  passage  under  the  Abbey  grounds.  This 
passage  has  afforded  all  sorts  of  wonderful  tales  to  the 
lovers  of  the  mysterious  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
belief  in  its  having  once  extended  to  Cheshunt  Nunnery 
is  very  general ;  but  this  is  at  once  refuted  by  the  internal 
evidences  of  the  passage  itself;  unfortunately  the  branch 
which  strikes  out  in  Ihat  direction,  and  which  my  guide 
declares  he  pursued  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  the  one  I 
could  not  inspect.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  passed 
under  the  corn-mill  stream  and  emptied  itself  somewhere 
in  the  Powder-mill  Lane  stream,  which  is  level  with  the 
mill-tail. 

I  have  already  described  two  Boman  coins  in  my  pos- 
session; these  and  a  few  other  coins  found  in  Wdtham 
Abbey  *  are  the  only  remnants  we  have  of  Boman  rule 
in  Britain^  though  doubtless  the  ancient  inhabitants,  in 
their  struggles  for  fireedom,  met  the  Imperial  eagles  in  or 
near  this  parish-rtradition  pointing  to  Nazing  Common 
as  the  scene  of  a  battle,  and  Ambresbury  Banks  as  the 
site  of  an  ancient  camp,  both  being  just  on  the  boundary 
line — ^we  have  ho  other  legacy  from  that  famous  people ; 
but  Saxon  Harold's  rich  bequest  stiU  stands  a  memorial 
of  his  mumficence,  and  of  his  fall  on  that  fatal  day  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  ^^a  day  of  bitterness,  a  day  of 
death,  a  day  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  brave.'' 

Fearing  that  I  have  taken  up  too  much  space  by 
these  rambling  and    very    imperfect  notes,    I  sincerely 

*  Mr.  Wakefield,  late  of  this  tovn,  poeseflsed  seyeral  third  biaM  ooiiu  of  Constentiae. 
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II      thank    you   for     suggestions     which     have    led  me  to 

u      an  investigation  of  l£ese  interesting  spots,  resulting  in 
i      so  much  pleasure  to  myself, 


I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

EDMUND   LITTLEE. 


Waltham  Ahhey^  March  23rd^  1859. 


[Silrer  BcbX  of  Bobsrt  u  Akohxe.— iSm  Yol.  L,  p.  301.] 
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EOMAN  ANTIQUrriBS,  IN  BEONZE  AND  SILVEE, 
FOUND  AT  COLCHESTEE  AND  MAEKS-TET, 
NOW  PEESEEVED  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OE 
JOSEPH  MATES,  ESa,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  &o.,  AT  LIVEE- 
POOL. 

The  importance  of  preserving  a  record  of  all  antiquities 
discovered  from  time  to  time  in  Essex,  and  especially  of 
those  which  have  passed  out  of  the  county,  will  be  ap- 
perent  to  every  member  of  the  Essex  ArchsBologic^ 
Society.  There  is,  I  believe,  scarcely  any  Museum  of 
Antiquities  in  England  which  has  not  been  enriched 
from  Colchester  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  although  it 
is  impossible  to  acquire  the  objects  themselves  from  such 
collections,  it  is  essential  to  know  where  they  are  pre- 
served, and,  whenever  we  can,  to  obtain  drawings  of 
them. 

Whether  as  examples  of  ancient  art  and  manu&cture, 
as  illustrations  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  past  ages, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  objects  which 
may  be  in  future  discovered  in  the  county,  such  a 
record  cannot  fstil  to  be  of  great  interest  and  utility. 
When,  moreover,  the  exact  sit^  whence  antiquities  were 
obtained,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
found,  can  also  be  ascertained,  an  additional  interest  is 
imparted  to  them,  and  their  archedological  yalue  is 
enhanced  from  the  &ct8  which  may  be  deduced  from 
the  discovery.  These  considerations,  and  others  which 
will  readily  suggest  themselves,  have  induced  me  to 
etch  for  the  Joi^nal  of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society 
four  plates  of  £oman  Antiquities  found  at  Colchester 
and  Marks -Tey,  and  now  preserved  in  the  valuable 
Museum  of  that  distinguished  patron  and  ip9^9^p^^ 
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aroheeologioal    science,  Joseph    Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.|  of 
Liverpool. 

For  the  beautiful  and  accurate  drawings  firom  the 
original  objects,  and  the  description  of  each,  I  am  in- 
debted to  tiie  kindness  of  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S  Jl.,  of 
Saffiron  Walden,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Mayer  for  the 
permission  so  liberally  conceded  which  enables  me  to 
place  before  the  members  of  our  society  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation and  description  of  thirty-five  bronze  and  sUver 
ornaments  of  Boman  art  and  workmanship.  UnfortunatBly 
the  precise  spots  where  the  articles  were  found,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  discovery  have  not  been  ascertained, 
but  that  they  were  found  at  the  places  indicated  upon 
the  respective  plates  is  well  authenticated.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  description  of  each  article  as  they  are  engraved 
numerically  upon  the  four  consecutive  plates : — 

COLCHESTEB. 

1.  Part  of  a  round  ornament  nearly  an  eight  of  an  inch  thick, 

slightly  coppery  on  the  protuberances. 

2.  Engraved  oiasp  of  bronze,  the  pattern    sharply  out  in;  at  one 

end  is  an  aperture  for  the  reception  of  tne  dasp,  the  other 
is  open  with  two  rirets  still  remaining,  probably  for  holding 

8.  Probably   for  suspending  keys  or  toilet  implements  ;  it  is  of 
bronze,  having  one  l^rge  and  two  small  apertures. 

4.  Piece  of  copper  engraved. 

5.  Flat  dava  of  bronse,  patinated,  part  of  a  key  with  the  ward 

broken  off. 

6.  Pendant  of  bronze  for  toilet  articles,  or  part  of  a  key. 

7.  Laree  round  plain  stud  of  bronze,  back  and  section. 

8.  Back  and  section  of  a  square  stud  of  bronze. 

9.  FibiUa  longa  instructa,  peculiar  double  stud  of  bronze,  section 

and  front  which  shews  a  fieuset. 

10.  Armilla;  (?)  silver;  as  it  is  finished  ateither  end  it  is  more  likely 

to  have  oeen  an  ear-ring. 

11.  Oraphia  or  stilet  of  bronze,  flattened  about  half-way,  round  at 

point. 

12.  Thm  bronze,  five  dice  ornamentation,  made  by  a  centrebit 
18.  Fibula  of  bronze  having  been  silvered ;  tight  dice  ornament 

14.  Fibula,  bronze,  has  be^  silvered,  though  little  remains;  it  has 

a  leaden  lock,  the  pin  is  of  bronze  ;   it  is  deeply  grooved, 
the  middle  ridge  bemg  the  highest 

15.  Fibula  of  nicely  patinat^  bronze  ;  only  a  hook  for  the  point 

of  the  pin. 

16.  Flat  fibula,  patinated  bronzCt  shewing  rusty  at  the  top. 

17.  Patinated  bronze  fibula  with  a  spiral  spring. 

18.  Very  nmilar  to  the  last.  No.  17. 
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HABES-TET. 

19.  Fibula  of  broiuse«  deep  grooye  in  the  upper  oompartment,  has 

been  thickly  silverod,  some  of  which  remains  on  the  lower 
part  and  outer  ridge. 

20.  Bronse  fibula  of  capital  work. 

21.  Bronae  patinated  fibula  with  deep  hollow  in  upoer  part 

22.  Laminated  ornament,  duck's  head  returns ;  a  cnud's  armilla  or 

hook  for  a  garment,  bronze. 
28.  Septagonal  annulus,  eridently  part  of  a  finger  ring,  in  bronze, 
very    leaden    looking,  having  been  silvered.      The    cavitiea 
probably  intended  for  stones  though  none  remain. 

24.  Armilla  or  bracelet  of  bronze,  dice  pattern.   . 

25.  Doye  or  pigeon,  bronze,  silvered ;  silver  still  remaining,  but  dead. 

26.  Handle  m  bronze  ;   might  have  been  a  swinging  handle  to  a 

small  oofPer  or  buckle. 

27.  Bronze  belonging  to  Arcanum. 

28.  Belonging   to   Arcanum;   from    the  upper  part   it   must  have 

himg  upon    a  pivot,  but  there  bemg   no  appearance    of  a 
hasp  it  could  not  have  been  a  clasp. 

29.  Fibula   in   bronze,  upper  part  grooved,  with  ribs,  lower  part 

still  bright  with  silvering. 

80.  Piece  of  patinated  thin    bronze,    apparently    from   the  comer 

of  a  box,  the  side  being  doubled  under. 

81.  Bronze  tube,  slightly  conical  with  striated  engraving. 

32.  Bronze  belonging  to  Arcanum  (?}  front  side  view.  This  must 
have  swung,  but  could  not  have  been  a  hasp  as  there  is  no 
appearance  of  a  staple;  probably  an  ornament. 

88.  En^ved  sheath  of  bronze,  when  found  it  contained  hair;  so 
it  now  does. 

84.  Reverse  side  of  the  above. 

85«  Female  Demi-figure,  bronze. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  DATE  OP  THE  DEDICATION  OP 
WALTHAM  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

In  comparing  the  account  of  the  Dedication  of  Waltham 
Abbey  given  in  the  "  De  Inventione  S.  Cracis  Waltham- 
ensis  "  (Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes.  Bouen,  1836, 
vol.  1,  pp.  232,  &c.)  with  the  Poundation  Charter  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  (Kemble's  Codex  Diplomaticus, 
vol.  4,  No.  813,  and  Monasticon  6.61)  we  come  upon  a 
difficulty,  which  if  not  accounted  for  may  throw  a  slur  upon 
one  of  two  very  valuable  evidences. 

The  Charter  bears  date  A.D.  1062,  and  is  of  undoubted 
authenticity.  The  Book  "  De  Inv.  S.  Cr.  W."  is  a  com- 
position of  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 

The  difficulty  consists  in  this — ^that  the  history  "De 
Inventione,  &c.,''  ascribes  the  office  of  dedication  to  Gensi 
or  Kinsi,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  died  in  1060,  mention- 
ing as  witnesses,  Giso  and  Walter,  Bishops  of  Wells  and 
Hereford,  who  were*  not  consecrated  until  1061.  The 
Charter  mentions  Archbishops  Stigand  and  Ealdred  as 
witnesses,  and  adds  a  long  list  of  Bishops  and  Princes 
which  agrees  exactly  with  the  list  in  the  "  De  Inventiona'' 
We  may  form  a  conclusion  from  the  following  data: — 

1.  The  names  of  the  witnesses  (with  the  exception  of 
Stigand  and  Ealdred)  being  the  same,  and  in  the  same 
order  in  both  authorities,  we  need  not  doubt  that  the  latter 
took  them  from  the  earlier. 

2.  The  foundation  Charter  is  a  charter  of  confirmation 
by  Eong  Edward,  of  the  endowment  by  Earl  Harold,  and 
need  not  have  been  executed  at  the  dedication  at  aU. 

3.  The  Charter  is  clearly  of  the  date  1062.  The  dedi- 
cation must  have  taken  place  before  the  death  of  TTiufli — ^in 
the  winter  of  1060. 

4.  The  ^^De  Inventione"  states  that  the  Sang  after 
keeping  the  Octave  of  the  dedication  at  Waltham,  set  off 
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for  Winchester  to  keep  Pentecost  "in  proximo.^'  The 
dedication  would  ahnost  certainly  be  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
the  feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  Octave 
would  be  the  10th  of  May,  and  the  year,  one  in  which  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  10th  of  May  was  Whitsunday.  The 
only  year  during  Einsi's  pontificate  in  which  this  was  the 
case  was  1060.  I  conclude  that  the  date  of  the  dedication 
was  May  3, 1060. 

5.  We  must,  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  Charter  of 
Edward  was  executed  two  years  after  the  dedication,  and 
that  the  attestations  are  those  of  the  persons  who  witnessed 
the  execution :  that  the  Waltham  scribe  knew  by  the 
tradition  of  the  House  that  Kinsi  was  the  consecrator,  and 
not  remembering  the  inconsistency  of  the  dates,  copied  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  from  the  Charter,  on  the  idea  that 
they  were  present  at  the  ceremony :  and  that  thus,  with 
the  single  exception  of  this  mistake,  both  accounts  are 
genuine  and.  consistent. 

W.  STUBBS,  M.A. 
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Fig.l. 


Fig   3. 
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Fig.  4. 

HNGER  RINGS,  FOUND  IN  ESSEX. 
From  the  Collection  of  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Lord  Brayhrooke. 
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ANCIENT     AND     MEDIEVAL     FINGER    RINGS 
DISCOVERED  IN  THE  COUNTY  OP  ESSEX. 

BY   THE   BIOHT   HON.    LORD   BRAYBBOOKE,   P.E.A.8.,    F.8.A. 

.In  addressing  a   society  which   devotes  itself  to   the 
pursuits  of  Archeeology,  but  more  especially  as  connected 
with  the  County  of  Essex,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
preface  the  following  memoir  with  any  apology,  since  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats  will  speak  for  themselves.     I 
have  for  several  years,  as  many  of  my  hearers  are  aware, 
among  objects  of  general  antiquarian  interest  devoted  my- 
self especially  to  the  collection  of  finger  rings,  articles  of 
personal  ornament  of  most  common  use  from  the  earliest 
recorded  ages  during  medisBval  times  down  to  our  own. 
By  the  kindness  of  friends,  and  brother  archeeologists, 
and  the  good  success  of  my  own  excavations,  I  have  been 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  this  pursuit,  so  that  my  dactylo- 
thecae  now  contain  more  than  250  examples  of  indisputable 
antiquity  from  all  parts  of  England.     And  since   more 
than  40  of  these  have  been  produced  by  our  own  coimty, 
I  feel  they  ought  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
Essex    Archaeological    Society,  over  which    I   have   the 
honour  to  preside;   and  on  that  account  I  am  sure  you 
will  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  observations  I  am  about 
to  offer  to  you.      I  propose  to   enumerate  these  rings 
separately,  stating  the  locality  in  which  they  were  found, 
and  commenting    on    any  peculiarity  in  their  form  or 
nature,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  any 
of  the  principal  families  of  the  county,  or  the  actors  in 
any  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  of  its  history.     I  must 
here  observe  that  in  commencing  chronologically  I  shall 
include  in  my  list  several  intaglie,  which  have  been  found 
loose  in   the   soil    upon  Boman    sites,   but  which  bear 
unmistakeable  marks  of  having  been  formerly  set  in  rings. 

VOL.  11.,  PABT  II.  I 
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No.  47,  of  my  collection,  claims  precedence  in  point   of 
antiquity  and   its  being  almost    unique   of  its  kind   in 
England.    It  is  a  ring  of  clear  glass,  with  a  wliite  thread 
spiral  pattern  inside  the  substance  of  the  hoop.    It  appears 
to  have  had  some  sort  of  signet  of  blue  paste  on  ijie  top 
of  the  hoop,  now  rubbed  oflF.     It  was  dug  up  among  the 
ruins  of  the  extensive  Boman  buildings  in  Sunken  Church 
Field,  Hadstock,  in  1851 ;   and  is  undoubtedly  of  Boman 
origin,  if  not  workmanship,  but  it  may  have  been  brought 
by  that  people  from  Egypt.     It  is  in  beautiiul  preserva- 
tion.    Continuing  the  rings  of  our  Latin  Conquerors,  No. 
8  is  a  fine  intaglio  on  cornelian,  an  eagle  vrith  wreath  in 
its  beak,  symbol  of  Jupiter  Victor,  found  in  the  Borough 
Field,  Great  Chesterford,  in  1846.     When  dug  up  it  had 
a  small  bit  of  gold  attached  to  it,  and  it  is  now  reset  in  a 
ring.     No.  14,  also  reset,  is  an  intaglio  on  red  jasper, 
representing    a    lobster  with  a  hare's    head,   a  sort  of 
ohimeBra ;  it  was  found  on  the  same  site  by  my  labourers, 
in  1848.    No.  64,  an  intaglio  on  cornelian,  also  found  at 
Chesterford,  set  in  a  silver  ring  which  fell  to  pieces  but 
here  imitated,  is  rudely  cut,  and  represents  a  Cupid  and 
Pysche  by  a  winged  figure  chasing  a  butterfly,  under  which 
symbol  tlie  soul  is  frequently  typified  by  the  Bomans. 
No.  65,  is  a  small  intaglio  on  red  jasper,  found  among  the 
ruins  of  the  villa  close  to  the  celebrated  Bartlow  tumuli, 
in  1852:    subject  a  LsBtitia  Autumni,  a  figure  with  ears 
of  com  in  right  and  apple  in  left  hand.     The  same  sub- 
ject appears  again  on  No.  67,  also  of  red  jasper,  which  is 
larger  and  very  finely  out,  and  was  found  in  my  excava- 
tions at  Chesterford  in  the  autumn  of  1849.     Since  these 
intaglios  are  frequently  met  with  loose  in  the  soil,  it  is 
natural  that  the  rings  to  which  they  have  belonged  should 
occasionally  be  exhumed.  Accordingly  we  find  Nos.  56  and 
57,  of  bronze,  and  ornamental  form,  which  have  contained 
devices  on  blue  paste,  discovered  at  Chesterford;  while 
No.  58,  also  of  bronze,  was  found  near  Wenden  in  1848, 
with  an  intaglio  upon  imitation  sea  green  glass ;  No.  60, 
of  bronze,   from  Chesterford,  with  a  figure  of  Mars  on 
blue  paste;    No.  61,  of  iron,  from  the  same  site  in  1847, 
with  a  small  flower  on  red  paste ;    and  No.  68,  of  silver, 
from  the  Boman  building  at  Bartlow,   in  1852,  with  a 
rude  mask   upon   blue  paste,  still  retain  their  original 
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settings.  Nor  are  rings  of  various  forms  and  different 
metals  wanting.  No.  36,  consisting  of  a  broad  flat  band 
of  very  pure  gold  and  beautiful  workmanship,  is  chased  to 
imitate  the  scales  of  a  serpent,  which  it  resembles  in 
shape ;  the  eyelet  holes  have  been  filled  with  some  gem 
or  coloured  paste,  now  lost ;  this  ring  was  found  in  the 
Borough  Field,  Chesterford,  December,  1847,  by  my 
labourers;  the  device  is  a  favourite  one,  and  I  have 
another  on  a  ring  of  bronze.  No.  62,  from  the  Bartlow 
villa,  in  1852.  A  plain  flat  band  ring  of  silver.  No.  100  ; 
an  octagonal  one  of  bronze.  No.  134 ;  with  a  third,  com- 
posed of  four  bronze  wires,  united  in  the  centre  by  a  rude 
imitation  of  two  clasped  hands,  as  well  as  a  fourth,  No» 
111,  of  plain  crimped  bronze,  are  also  from  my  Chester- 
ford  excavations.  Nos.  84  and  113,  from  the  same  source,, 
of  bronze,  are  nearly  similar,  and  afford  evidence  that 
there  is  but  little  new  in  modem  times,  for  they  are 
perfect  keys  on  rings,  just  as  ladies  of  the  present  day 
carry  those  of  their  work  boxes,  though  these  last  are 
usually  of  more  precious  metal  and  have  besides  the 
advantage  of  a  hmge,  while  the  Eomans  must  have  used 
theirs  as  simple  latch  keys  for  want  of  one.  One  of  these 
is  figured  in  the  accompanying  Plate. 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  from  this  prolific  Boman 
site.  No.  87,  also  figured  in  the  Plate,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  unique  of  its  form.  It  is  a 
finger  ring  of  mixed  metal,  with  a  broad  tablet  let  inte 
the  top  of  the  hoop,  upon  which  is  a  lion  passant,  in 
high  relief  and  of  fine  execution,  strongly  gilt.  A  square 
flange  projects  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  tablet,  which 
at  first  sight  appears  as  if  intended  to  shut  down  over 
it,  but  there  have  never  been  any  hinges  to  it.  This 
flange  is  incuse  with  flgures,  which  are  explained  by 
some  to  be  intended  for  two  vases,  by  others  for  two 
bears  and  a  vase.  It  is  also  pierced  with  seven  minute 
holes 'which,  on  its  being  held  up  to  the  light,  are  very 
plain,  and  form  no  bad  representation  of  the  Constella- 
tion of  the  Pleiades,  for  which  I  conjecture  them  to  be 
intended.  In  this  case  the  lion  as  Leo,  would  be  appro- 
priate, and  the  incuse  figures  may  represent  the  Bears; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  positively  the  meaning  of 
this  very  remarkable  ring.     It  was  found  in  December, 
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1853,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Borough  Field,  Chesr- 
terford;  and  from  the  same  hole  I  took  abundance  of 
pottery  and  other  Eoman  remains.  Being  accidentally- 
dropped,  a  bit  broke  out  of  the  thinnest  portion  of  the 
hoop,  enabling  me  to  see  it  is  composed  of  the  same 
metal  as  many  of  the  Latin  denarii  No.  162,  a  very 
curious  elegant  gold  ring,  set  with  a  square  piece  of 
polished  amber,  was  found  in  the  cutting  for  the  rail- 
way near  the  Union  house  at  Colchester,  and  is  the  only 
Eoman  ring  I  have  from  any  part  of  the  coimty  other 
than  my  own  neighbourhood.  To  this  may  now  be  added 
a  small  gold  signet,  with  heads  of  two  Emperors  facing 
each  other,  and  I.M.P.  above  them,  said  to  have  been 
also  found  at  Colchester.  No.  170,  of  silver,  is  the  only 
one  of  the  Saxon  period  obtained  from  this  county, 
although  I  possess  several  foimd  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery,  just  over  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire,  on 
Linton  Heath,  and  within  sight  of  the  Eoman  buildings 
at  Hadstock ;  it  is  of  plain  silver,  inscribed  on  the  top 
of  the  hoop  with  the  word  '*  Dohhot^'^  which  means  com- 
pensation for  giving  a  man  a  blow  or  stab.  Amongst  the 
dooms  which  ^thelbirht.  King  of  Kent,  in  the  days  of 
Augustine,  established,  the  amount  of  hot  or  damages 
to  be  paid  for  every  description  of  injury  to  the  person 
is  fully  detailed.  The  laws  of  King  Alfred  comprise 
likewise  numerous  clauses  respecting  compensation  for 
wounds  inflicted;  and  the  term  ^^ DohhoV^  occurs  in 
Chapter  xxiii.  of  the  "Ancient  Laws  and  Statutes  of 
England,''  relating  to  tearing  by  a  dog.  This  ring  is 
also  ornamented  by  a  single  wavy  line  and  dots,  as  if  to 
represent  a  branch.  The  part  of  Essex  in  which  it  was 
found  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  a  ring  well  known  to  Archae- 
ologists. No.  38,  a  penannular  ring,  of  very  pure  gold, 
and  half-an-ounce  weight,  was  ploughed  up  at  Eicknal 
Green,  near  Thaxted,  in  April,  1847 :  it  is  of  the  form 
commonly  known  as  ring-money,  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Ireland,  but  rarely  met  with  in  England.  A  bronze 
ring.  No.  185,  of  nearly  the  same  form,  except  that 
instead  of  the  gap  in  the  hoop  it  is  united  by  a  thin 
thread  of  metal,  was  dug  up  in  the  Spring  Wood,  Audley 
End,  in  1857.  The  earliest  medioeval  ring  in  my  collec- 
tion  is    a  very  fine   one  of  gold,   figured  in  the  Plate, 
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No.  5,  found  at  Easton,  in  plougliing,  and  presented  to 
me  by  the  late  Yiscountess  Maynard ;  the  hoop  is  round, 
with  a  circular  signet  engraved  with  the  letter  E,  of 
Longobardic  form,  surmounted  by  a  coronet;  the  hoop  is 
inscribed  on  the  outside,  "  Jn  on  is  al,^^  in  one  is  all ; 
the  lettering  is  headed  by  a  square  cross,  and  the  words 
divided  by  a  star  of  six  points.  The  same  words  are  in 
the  same  form  on  the  sepulchral  brasses  of  Sir  John 
Whylcote  and  Alicia  his  wife,  in  Great  Tew  Church, 
Oxfordshire ;  it  is  there  repeated  three  times  upon  a  scroll, 
in  as  many  hands,  in  concordance  with  the  symbols  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  It  also  appears  on  a  ring  belonging  to 
Mr.  Hopkinson,  of  Edgworth.  With  regard  to  the  letter 
E  surmounted  by  a  coronet,  without  attempting  to  define 
its  meaning  in  the  present  case,  I  may  remark  that 
capital  letters  in  this  form  are  frequently  met  with  on 
signets,  and  are  generally  considered  as  a  fanciful  device, 
with  the  initial  of  the  owner's  name,  and  not  with  any 
reference  to  his  rank.  This  ring  weighs  three-fourths  of 
an  ounce,  and  was  found  in  1852 ;  its  date  is  probably  the 
14th  century,  when  these  forms  of  inscription  were  much 
in  vogue  upon  rings  of  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  laymen,  , 
and  after  having  been  blessed  by  the  monarch  of  this 
realm,  were  looked  upon  as  effectual  charms  against  cramp, 
witchcraft,  epilepsy  and  other  disorders.  The  words  vary 
so  much  that  it  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  recite 
them  all,  I  must  therefore  content  myself  with  specifying 
those  Essex  rings  which  have  them  amongst  my  collection. 
No.  59,  is  a  band  finger  ring  of  stout  bronze,  one  end  of 
which  passes  through  a  loop,  overlaps  the  other,  and  is 
kept  in  place  by  a  small  knob  projecting  from  its  surface  ; 
the  words  "  Mater  Dei  memento^^  are  in  letters  raised  on 
the  outside  the  hoop,  separated  by  two  square-headed 
crosses.  This  was  found  at  Great  Chesterford;  a  bronze 
ring,  the  exact  counterpart,  with  the  same  inscription,  was 
found  at  Hempton,  Oxfordshire;  and  another  at  Hether- 
sett,  Norfolk.  No.  70,  also  from  Chesterford,  is  a  silver 
flat  band  ring  with  two  clasped  hands,  and  the  most 
common  form  of  these  charms  inscribed  upon  it,  "t^. 
nazarenu^^  which  occurs  also  upon  No.'  82,  a  silver  ring 
with  round  surface  to  hoop,  found  at  Colchester,  1848  ; 
and  I  have  a  fourth,  precisely  similar,  found  in  August, 
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1858,  in  a  garden  at  Colchester,  No.  217.  No.  80,  a  silver 
ring,  found  at  Chesterford,  is  another  form  of  these  14th 
Century  talismans,  without  any  inscription.  It  has  been 
strongly  gilt;  on  the  top  of  the  hoop  are  two  long  hori- 
zontal facets,  divided  by  a  ridge,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  being  double.  On  each  of  these  is  engraved  a  rude  figure, 
one  a  man  the  other  a  woman :  the  female  has  a  nimbus 
roimd  her  head,  and  her  attitude  is  one  of  prayer.  The 
design  is  probably  intended  for  the  Annunciation.  No. 
135,  found  at  Newport,  is  another  variety,  but  the  date 
probably  not  so  ancient.  It  consists  of  a  slight  hoop  of 
inferior  gold,  surmounted  with  three  square  facets,  with  an 
oval  upon  each  of  them ;  containing  respectively  in  relief 
a  square  headed  cross,  an  anchor,  and  a  heart,  for  Faith, 
Hope,  Charity.  The  rest  of  the  hoop  is  studded  with  eleven 
small  bosses,  intended  to  be  used  as  a  decade,  which  class 
of  rings  have  frequently  an  extra  boss  for  a  pater,  or  credo. 
No.  63,  is  a  bronze  ring,  set  with  a  violet  coloured  stone, 
in  a  circular  box,  the  sides  of  which  are  fluted  perpen- 
dicularly, and  the  shoulders  chased  with  small  volute 
pattern,  of  the  14th  century  at  least.  This  was  found  in 
St.  NichoWs  Churchyard,  Colchester,  in  1851.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  merchant's  mark  rings,  No.  4  calls  for 
especial  remark :  it  is  a  massive  gold  signet,  engraved  with 
a  device  within  a  shield.  The  shoulders  of  the  hoop  are 
chased  with  Marguerite  flowers,  which  were  commonly 
adopted  in  Henry  YI.  time,  in  honour  of  the  Queen 
mo^er,  and  may  indicate  the  date.  This  ring  was  dug 
up  close  to  the  house  of  the  Bectory  Farm,  Littlebury, 
November,  1848.  From  the  triangle  in  the  device,  it 
appeared  at  first  more  like  an  ecclesiastical  symbol  than  a 
trader's  mark,  but  authorities  on  the  subject  are  unanimous 
in  considering  it  to  be  the  last,  as  sacred  symbols  are 
seldom  if  ever  placed  in  a  shield ;  weight  nearly  one  ounce. 
Merchant's  marks  are  but  seldom  found  on  rings  of  more 
precious  metal  than  bronze,  and  the  only  other  example  I 
have  obtained  from  Essex  is  upon  a  ring  of  the  last,  No. 
53,  which  has  a  large  signet  with  the  Tudor  rose  within  a 
plain  line  border,  dug  up  at  Eickling  Green.  The  next 
ring  I  have  to  c«all  your  attention  to  is  one  of  a  very 
interesting  class — ^namely,  those  given  by  Serjeants-at-Law. 
on  their  being  called  to  i^e  Bar,  to  the  judges  and  other 
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authorities,  the  Lord  Keeper,  Steward,  Privy  Seal,  &c.  It 
is  No.  32,  is  plain  gold,  band  three-eighths  of  an  inch  across, 
and  ribbed  at  the  outer  edges.  Mottoes  were  always 
selected  by  the  Serjeant  on  his  call  to  be  engraved  on  his 
rings,  and  these  have  been  all  recorded  so  that  their  dates 
can  be  readily  ascertained.  "  Lex  regis  prcBsidmm  "  is  the 
one  inscribed  upon  the  present  example.  This  motto  was 
for  a  long  time  considered  to  be  the  oldest  on  record,  but 
Sir.  David  Lloyd,  in  his  "  State  Worthies,"  page  82,  says 
that  Sir  John  Fineux,  at  the  call  of  1485,  took  for  his 
motto,  "iSW  quisque  Foriunce  faher^^^  and  the  ring  is  still  in 
possession  of  his  descendants.  Edward  Montague,  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  at  his  call  in  1531, 
took  ^^  JSquitas  Justitice  normaJ^  In  1547,  the  second  call  in 
Edward  Vlth's  reign,  the  motto  was  '^Flebs  sine  lege  ruit;^^ 
while  in  1577,  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  was  the  present, 
so  that  the  date  may  be  fairly  assigned  to  that  time.  This 
ring  was  dug  up  in  Wimbish  parish,  not  far  from  Thaxted, 
and  as  Serjeant  William  Bendlowes  was  probably  first 
Eecorder  of  that  town,  and  is  stated  by  Morant  to  have  had 
a  house  there,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  ascertain  what 
motto  he  chose,  but  the  date  of  his  call  agrees  with  this 
ona 

There  remains  now  but  one  class  of  finger  rings  to 
be  described;  these  are  commonly  designateii  as  Globe 
Poesy  Eings,  from  the  sentence  in  Poesy,  engraved  inside 
or  on  their  hoops.  Since  some  of  these  are  still  worn,  the 
only  clue  to  their  date  is  furnished  by  their  legends,  or  the 
form  of  the  letters  in  them.  These  are  generally  of  gold,  but 
one  of  silver.  No.  79,  obtained  from  Safiton  Walden,  is  of 
plain  silver,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across  the  band,  and 
inscribed  inside,  ^^Bee  true  in  harV^  No.  30,  a  plain  gold 
one  from  Bartlow,  contains  the  poesy,  "  In  God  alone  we  too 
or  on?^  No.  29,  gold,  found  on  the  lawn  at  Audley  End, 
"  Tn  thee  my  choyce  Y.  doe  refoyceP  No.  35,  found  in  the 
Churchyard,  Bishops  Stortford,  also  of  gold,  has  ^^  Let  love 
abide  till  death  dimde.^^  No.  45,  plain  gold,  said  to  have 
been  found  at  Bartlow  also,  is  inscribed,  *^  To  love  and  peace 
God  gives  increase.^^  No.  108,  a  brass  ring,  gilt,  from 
Newport,  has,  "/n  God  alone  wee  to  ar  oneJ^  No.  132^  a 
plain  gold  one  from  Walden :  Poesy,  ^^ Erect  our  ways^  love  all 
our  days.^^    No.  133,  also  plain  gold,  from  Walden:  Poesy, 
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"  Hearts  united  live  contented.^^  A  plain  gold  ring  dug  np 
at  Wenden :  Poesy,  "  Virtue  ony  bringeth  Felicitie ;"  No,  243, 
But  195,  a  gold  hoop,  convex,  ornamented  with  forget-me- 
not  flowers  outside,  dug  up  at  Wimbish,  in  1847,  bears 
inside  the  motto  which  every  true  archseologist  would  be 
glad  to  adopt  with  me  as  the  reward  of  his  labours,  "  No 

RECOMPENC  (sic)  BUT  REMEMBRANCE/^ 

BEAYBROOKE. 
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NOTES   OF  ROMAN   REMAINS  FOUND   AT  BIL- 
•       LERICAY,     AND      OF     A     STONE     COFFIN 

(SUPPOSED    TO    BE    ROMAN),    FOUND    AT 

RETTENDEN. 


BT    EDMUND    ROBERTS,    ESQ. 


Camden,  who  considered  Maldon  to  be  the  site  of  the 
great  station  of  Colonia  Oamulodunum,  was  at  one  time 
inclined  to  place  the  CaDsaromagus  of  Antojiine's  5th  Iter 
at  Burstead,  in  which  parish  the  town  of  Billericay  is 
situated.  But,  taking  the  Iter  as  it  has  been  laid  down  by 
the  majority  of  modem  antiquaries,  as  running  nearly 
along  the  present  high  road  from  London  to  Colchester, 
then  the  town  of  BiUericay  lies  a  few  miles  S.E.  of  the 
fifth  Iter,  somewhere  between  the  stations  Durolitum  and 
Csesaromagus,  supposing  these  stations  to  have  been 
Romford  and  Chelmsford  respectively. 

The  name  of  Billericay,  according  to  Morant,  was 
derived  from  Balenga,  a  territory  round  a  borough — ^in 
French  Banlieue.  I  have  since  been  informed  that  its 
etymon  has  been  found  in  three  Welsh  words,  signifying 
"pillar  on  a  hill."  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
name  may  be  derived  from  the  two  words  Belleri-castra, 
the  camp  of  Bellerus.  It  is  reckoned  in  the  book  of 
chantries  as  a  haven  town. 

There  are  considerable  traces  of  Roman  occupation  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Morant  {vol.  I,  p.  196) 
says :  "  Hereabouts  was  unquestionably  some  Roman  villa 
or  little  station.  For  at  Bluntswalls,  in  this  parish,  [1| 
mile  W.  by  N.  of  the  town]  are  earthworks,  the  remains 
of  a  ditch  and  rampart,  containing  about  four  acres ;  one 
part  of  which  hath  been  enclosed  round.    And  within  the 
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enclosure  have  l)ee%  some  mounts  artificially  raised ;  now 
chiefly  levelled."  Since  Morant's  time  every  trace  of 
ditch,  rampart,  and  mounds  has  disappeared,  but  the 
incorporation  of  the  name  of  a  former  proprietor,  with  the 
word  Walls  (Blunts- Walls),  shows  that  the  remains  must 
have  been  somewhat  remarkable  at  the  time  the  name 
was  conferred  upon  the  residence  and  manor.  Robert  de 
Blunt,  who  was  attainted  for  joining  Simon  de  Montford, 
was  the  first  of  the  name  who  held  the  Manor,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IIL 

Morant  further  records  thtit  "In  November,  1724,  a 
person  digging  for  gravel  in  a  field  near  Billericay,  on  a 
high  hill,  after  he  had  sunk  about  three  feet,  came  to  a 
large  bed  of  black  earth  or  ashes ;  which  endeavouring  to 
clear  away,  he  found  mixed  with  it  a  great  quantity  of 
pieces  of  earthen  vessels  of  different  kinds  and  colours ; 
some  white,  some  red,  and  some  of  a  dark  brown.  Neither 
he,  nor  any  who  have  since  searched^  have  been  able  to 
meet  with  anything  entire;  but  the  pieces  appeared 
plainly  to  be  fragments  of  urns,  pateras^  &c.  In  one 
part  of  the  earth  there  was  a  place  made  like  an  oven  of 
the  hard  dark  clay ;  and  the  man  believed  it  was  large 
enough  to  have  held  six  half-peck  loaves.  There  is  no 
clay  within  three  miles  of  the  place." 

The  high  hill  mentioned  by  Morant  was  doubtless  Mill 
Hill,  where,  in  the  fields  near  the  mill,  dark  places  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  soil.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  W. 
Shaw  caused  excavations  to  be  made  in  the  black  spots  in 
this  field,  with  results  exactly  similar :  considerable  quan- 
tities of  ashes  were  found,  in  which  were  broken  fragments 
of  many  different  kinds  of  earthenware  vessels ;  also  the 
remains  of  an  oven  were  found ;  and  the  whole  deposit 
was  such  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  these  were  the 
remains  of  a  manirfacture  of  pottery.  Morant  is  not 
accurate  in  his  statement  that  there  is  no  clay  within 
three  miles  of  the  place.  There  is  very  stiff  clay  within 
a  radius  of  one  mile  from  the  town. 

About  half  a  century  since,  about  1,100  copper  coins 
were  discovered  on  the  edge  of  a  ditch  by  a  labourer,  on 
a  farm  called  Tiled  Hall,  about  1|  mile  from  Billericay ; 
they  were,  with  a  single  exception,  all  sold  in  London  by 
the  discoverer,  who  was  afraid  to  go  to  bed  lest  he  should 
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oversleep  himself  and  be  detected  ere  he  could  dispose  of 
them. 

Various  specimens  of  Eoman  pottery,  Uma^  Pater<B^ 
AmpJior(Bj  and  what  are  styled  Lachrymatories^  were  found 
near  the  same  spot,  in  a  more  perfect  condition ;  some  of 
them  are  preserved  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  though 


the  originals  have  been  neglected  or  dispersed.  The  most 
singular  were  a  fragment  of  a  patera  in  Samian  ware, 
and  the  impress  of  a  mask  on  a  broken  portion  of  a  vessel. 
Another  vessel  was  indented  on  each  of  its  sides;  a 
similar  one,  seven  inches  high,  and  three  inches  wide  at 
the  top,  was  found  in  1792,  near  the  turnpike  road  at 
Birdbrook. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Billericay  Union-house 
many  specimens  of  Eoman  pottery  have  been  found. 
Some  labourers  informed  me  about  three  years  since,  that 
they  had  met  with  many  fragments  of  brown  jars,  in  so 
brittle  a  state  that  they  crumbled  in  the  hand ;  and  in  a 
field  closely  adjoining  that  building  on  the  N.E.  several 
specimens,  almost  uninjured,  were  brought  to  light.  One 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  Shaw,  is  a  very  beautifully 
.  turned  amphora,  its  mouth  bending  outwards,  and  forming 
a  lip ;  it  has  a  narrow  neok,  increasing  in  size  considerably 
towards  the  centre,  and  gradually  diminishing  to  its  basis* 
Below  the  neck  are  four  bands,  the  three  upper  equi- 
distant, the  lowest  more  remote.    The  portion  beneath  i^ 
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ornamented  with  a  waving  pattern,  succeeded  by  two 
narrow  bands  and  the  waving  pattern  repeated.  The  side 
and  top  have  been  fractured  with  the  pick-axe,  and  the 
basis  very  much  injured. 

In  another  part  of  this  field,  about  60  yards  from  the 
road,  a  circular  basin  of  baked  clay,  was  found  about  two 
feet  below  the  surface.  Its  diameter  was  about  two  feet 
six  inches,  and  depth  three  feet ;  a  flue  or  drain  entered 
the  bottom  of  it,  leading  in  a  N.E.  direction,  composed  of 
the  same  material,  and  about  nine  inches  deep,  five  inches 
wide,  being  square  in  shape ;  fragments  of  brokoi  jars 
were  found  in  and  around  it,  one  specimen  consisted  of  a 
Jar  with  a  handle  and  lip,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  and 
increasing  in  diameter  towards  the  centre;  the  material 
was  a  brown  earthenware  blackened  and  charred  as  by  the 
action  of  fire. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  remains  of  Roman  watch- 
fires  existed  on  the  Union-hill,  Basildon,  and  Bayleigh^ 
and  on  the  former  I  have  been  told  that  one  has  been 
found  containing  Eoman  ware. 

Also,  in  a  field  near  the  Dissenters'  burial-ground  several 
Boman  vases  have  been  found,  one  large  one  composed  of 
a  coarse  and  porous  earth  of  ferruginous  tint,  containing 
calcined  bones,  and  devoid  of  ornament,  though  lathe- 
turned  ;  another  smaller,  of  a  chaste  and  elegant  design, 
composed  of  an  earth  of  lighter  colour,  encircled  by  bands ; 


both  of  these  were  nearly  perfect.  A  third  is  a  flat  open 
vessel,  about  five  inches  diameter  across  the  top  and  five 
inches  deep,  coarsely  executed.     The  remaining  one  is  a 
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fragment  of  a  vase  of  graceful  mould,  about  nine  inches 
across,  with  a  deep  overhanging  lip  toothed  on  its  under 
surface.  All  four  have  been  found  within  the  last  eight 
years. 

Numbers  of  Boman  coins  have  also  been  found  near 
Billericay,  besides  the  1,100  above  mentioned.  Morant 
says  that  there  have  been  several  Boman  coins  of  copper 
found  here  (viz.,  at  the  ^^  high-hill "  which  was  doubtless 
Mill-hill),  and  two  of  silver ;  one  of  Trajan,  the  other  of 
Hadrian.  And  Mr.  Carter,  of  Billericay,  has  a  collection 
of  Boman  coins,  some  of  which  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Among  those  produced  at  the  Society's 
meeting  at  Hadleigh  were  those  of  the  Emperors  Hadrian, 
Germanicus,  Constantino,  Licinius,  &c.  The  remainder 
are  principally  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

Near  the  end  of  last  January  some  labourers  while  using 
a  mole  plough,  iii  an  arable  field,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Fertwee,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Bun- 
well  to  Woodham,  and  about  three  fields  from  that  road, 
came  upon  a  stone  coffin,  the  lid  of  which  was  barely  a  foot 
under  tiie  surface.  They  proceeded  to  clear  away  the  soil 
(a  very  stiff  clay)  from  it,  and  found  that  the  sides  and 
bottom  had  been  broken  at  some  former  period,  but  the 
covering  stone  was  entire.  The  latter  seems  to  be  of  a 
harder  texture  than  the  sand  stone  out  of  which  the  cist 
has  been  hollowed.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows: — 
Length  of  lid,  8ft.  2in. ;  breadth  at  head,  2ft.  Sin. ;  taper- 
ing to  2ft. ;  average  thickness,  Sin.  This  thiclmess  is, 
however,  very  irregular,  as  the  upper  surface  is  rough, 
while  the  under,  like  the  rest  of  the  coffin,  shows  marks  of 
the  chisel.  As  the  interior  was  filled  with  water  and  the 
sides  displaced,  I  could  only  ascertain  the  length  of  the 
excavation  to  have  been  about  6ft.  5in.,  the  lid  must  there- 
fore have  projected  considerably.  A  cavity  had  been  formed 
in  the  floor  stone  to  receive  the  head  of  its  occupant,  most 
of  whose  bones,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  one  leg, 
were  found  in  the  coffin,  also  a  remarkably  perfect  tooth. 
A  surgeon  who  attempted  to  arrange  the  bones,  considered 
that  ti^ey  belonged  to  a  person  in  middle  life,  and  about 
six  feet  in  height. 

From  the  proximity  of  the  sepulchre   to  the  Biver 
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Crouch,  and  the  known  fact  that  intennent  of  the  entire 
body  was  contemporaneous  with  cremation  among  the 
Bomans,  together  with  the  absence  of  any  record  or 
tradition  that  there  was  ever  any  ecclesiastical  building 
or  cemetery  here,  it  does  not  appear  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose it  to  have  belonged  to  that  nation. 
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THE  DAiTISH  CAMPS  AT  BEMPLEET  AND 
SHOEBUEY,  AND  THE  BATTLE  OP  ASH- 
INGDON. 

BY   THB  BBT.   W.   B.    HBYGATB,   M«A. 

The  whole  of  this  district  is  as  archeeologically  rich  as 
it  must  once  have  been  fiscally  poor,  in  consequence  of 
the  invasions  of  the  Danes.  From  this  spot  we  behold 
the  military  highways,  the  Medway  and  the  Thames, 
and  their  great  winter  fortress,  the  Island  of  Sheppey. 
Around  us  lie  Canewdon,  Danebury  and  Dengy,  besides 
the  spots  which  we  are  about  to  consider  particularly. 
These  places  are  of  singular  interest  in  history,  recalling, 
as  they  do,  two  periods — one  in  which  the  power  of  the 
Danes  was  checked,  and  the  other  in  which  it  was 
triumphant. 

At  South  Bemfleet,  when  you  alighted  from  the  train, 
your  eyes  rested  on  a  slight  eminence  immediately 
above  the  station,  crowned  by  the  parish  school-house, 
and  sloping  gently  towards  the  village  gardens  and 
orchards.  In  a.d.  894,  the  scene  was  less  peaceful  and 
assuring  than  that  which  welcomes  you  now.  That  hill 
was  a  Danish  fort,  and  over  the  earthen  wall  which 
encircled  it,  the  double  battle-axe  gleamed  with  the  red 
shields  of  those  who  were  on  guard,  whilst  their  com-? 
rades  were  foraging,  or  rather  ravaging  the  district  around. 
The  creek  at  the  base,  then  much  wider  and  deeper, 
was  crowded  with  ships  whose  gilded  serpents  at  the 
stem,  and  gay  figureheads  at  the  bow,  were  too  familiar 
to  the  Saxons  to  excite  their  admiration  and  curiosity  which 
they  would  elicit,  if  we  had  but  one  of  them  here.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  "  Chronicle  '^  informs  us  that  the  "  great 
army  "  of  the  Danes  returned  from  ravaging  the  Continent, 
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A.D.  893,  and  made  fortresses  at  Milton  and  Appledore. 
Next  year,  a.d.  894,  they  were  defeated  by  Alfred  at 
Famham,  but  only  broken.  The  king  was  obliged  to 
march  westwards  to  the  relief  of  Exeter,  whilst  another 
body  of  his  forces  proceeded  to  Bemfleet.  "Hasten," 
says  the  "Chronicle,"  "was  then  come  there  with  his 
band,  which  before  sat  at  Milton;  and  the  great  army 
was  also  come  thereto,  which  before  sat  at  Appledore,  near 
Limnemouth.  The  fortress  of  Bemfleet  had  •been  ere 
this  constructed  by  Hasten,  and  he  was  at  that  time  gone 
out  to  plunder;  and  the  great  army  was  therein.  Kien 
came  they  thereto,  and  put  the  army  to  flight  and 
stormed  the  fortress,  and  took  all  that  was  within  it, 
as  well  the  property,  as  the  women  and  the  children,  and 
brought  the  whole  to  London;  and  all  the  ships  they 
either  broke  in  pieces  or  burned,  or  brought  to  London 
or  to  Eochester."* 

Matthew  of  Westminster  speaks  of  this  fortress  as 
"strengthened  by  deep  and  broad  trenches,"  and  from 
which  Hasten  made  "constant  irruptions,  and  devastated 
the  whole  country."f 

I  fancy  that  I  can  even  now  trace  the  line  of  the  works 
round  the  south-west  side  of  the  hill.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  an  indentation  in  the  soil  which  might  very  well  be 
the  last  trace  of  an  earthen  wall.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  foundations  of  a  castle  in  an  orchard  on  the  north 
side,  but  these  probably  belong  to  a  work  which  sub- 
sequently guarded  the  creek,  and  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  originated  by  Alfred.     Other  traces  I  know  not. 

This  history,  however,  leads  us  straight  to  that  of  the 
other  great  Danish  Camp  in  these  parts.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  "Chronicle"  proceeds:  "While  the  king  was 
thus  busied  with  the  army  there  in  the  west,  and  both 
the  other  armies  had  drawn  together  at  Shoebury  in 
Essex,  and  there  had  constructed  a  fortress,  then  both 
together  went  up  along  the  Thames,  and  a  great  addition 
came  to  them,  as  well  from  the  East  Anglians  as  from 
the  Northumbrians."  Florence  of  Worcester  adds  that 
this  fort  was  made  by  those  who  were  driven  irom  Bem- 
fleet. 


*  Translated  bv  Dr.  Qiles. 
t  Quoted  by  Morant. 
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Of  this  camp  Morant  singularly  asserts  that  it  **hath 
been  since  either  levelled  or  washed  away  by  the  sea." 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  was  nearly  perfect 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  if  the  slope  was  what  I  conceive ; 
and  the  relics  have  been  very  observable  up  to  the  two 
or  three  years  last  past,  and  even  now  are  not  wholly 
obliterated. 

The  portion  which  remained  during  the  memory  of 
man,  consisted  of  the  larger  segment  of  a  circle,  enclosed 
by  a  bank,  40  feet  wide,  by  12  feet  high,  and  reaching 
tQ  the  shore  on  either  side.  The  width  on  the  sea  face 
was  1,600  feet,  and  the  depth  inland  700  feet.  There 
were  marks  of  a  trench  outside. 

Agricultural  improvement,  which  is  too  often  Archaeolo- 
gical destruction,  first  damaged,  I  believe,  this  interesting 
spot.  Then  the  buildings,  or  Preventive  Service  Barracks, 
were  erected  within  the  camp.  These  were  built  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  and  were  afterwards  taken  up  as 
part  of  the  present  Artillery  Barracks.  Excavations  have 
been  made  in  consequence  of  these  works,  some  of  which 
have  removed  part  of  the  wall,  and  others  laid  bare  a 
spot  so  full  of  bones  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  used 
as  a  cemetery.  A  new  road  has  recently  been  made  the 
ground  of  removing  another  portion  of  the  wall  by  an 
adjoining  proprietor,  and  unless  the  world  relents,  no 
traces  will  remain  for  the  next  generation  of  Antiquaries. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  form  of  the  camp,  one  j 
cannot  but  remark  the  coincidence  by  which  the  Danes, 
to  whom  we  owed  our  ancient  superiority  in  archery,  are 
succeeded  by  people  partly  descended  from  them,  who  have 
chosen  the  same  spot  for  the  practice  of  gunnery. 

It  will  be  right  also  to  say  that  just  outside  the  camp 
were  discovered,  some  years  back,  a  ring,  fragments  of 
Roman  pottery,  and  an  hexagonal  well,  faced  with  stone, 
which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  distance.  The 
pottery  has  certainly  no  connexion  with  the  Danes;  and 
as  it  was  found  in  one  of  the  wells,  the  well  itself  seems 
to  have  been  anterior  to  the  camp. 

As  to  the  shape  of  the  fortress,  it  is  certainly  possible 
that  the  sea  may  have  washed  away  part  of  the  circle,  but 
I  submit,  with  deference  to  those  who  are  better  acquainted 
with  Danish  camps,  that  since  the  shore  runs  out  three 
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miles,  and  is  very  shallow,  and  since  therefore  the  Danish 
ships  mnst  have  lain  exposed  to  fire,  if  attacked  at  low 
water, — I  submit,  that  they  were  drawn  up  high  and  dry 
inside  the  camp;  that  the  ocean  side  was  defended  by 
palisades,  and  that  the  original  enclosure  was  therefore  of 
much  the  same  extent  and  shape  as  at  present. 

The  name  of  Shoebury  is  a  matter  for  consideration. 
If  it  means  Sea-fort,  well  and  good,  but  if  it  should  be 
translated  Shoe-fort,  as  Morant  suggests,  then  the  etymo- 
logy would  confirm  the  yiew  I  have  taken,  namely,  that 
the  camp  was  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe. 

We  must  now  pass  over  122  years,  to  a  period  when  the 
Saxon  bowed  to  the  Dane  by  a  just  retribution,  A.D.y 
1016. 

According  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  **  Chronicle,"  Canute, 
with  the  treacherous  Edric,  invaded  Mercia  that  year, 
beginning  at  Cricklade,  passing  thence  into  Warwickshire, 
then  round  through  the  east  side  of  England  to  York. 
Thence,  after  Easter,  Canute  sailed  against  London. 

Meanwhile  Edmund  Ironside  had  first  raised  forces,  and 
then  destroyed  them  for  fear  of  treachery,  and  was  now 
in  London  with  his  father  Ethelred.  That  miserable  king 
died  on  St.  George's  Day,  and  Edmund  was  chosen  king  in 
his  place. 

By  the  Kogation  days  Canute  reached  Greenwich,  and 
dragging  his  vessels  over  land,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
bridge,  he  blockaded  London  on  the  river  side,  whilst  he 
shut  it  in  on  land  by  means  of  a  trench.  Edmund,  how- 
ever, had  meantime  slipped  out,  overnm  Wessex,  fought 
a  battle  at  Pen  near  Gillingham,  and  another  after  Mid- 
summer at  Sherston,  with  dubious  issue.  Edric  Streone 
was  in  arms  then  against  him.  After  this  Edmund  fought 
and  conquered  at  Brentford,  and  relieved  London  for  a 
short  time— ^a  short  time  only,  for  the  Danes  rallied  and 
besieged  that  city  again,  though  in  vain. 

From  London  the  Danes  sailed  up  the  Orwell,  devastated 
the  country,  and  carried  their  plunder  into  the  Medway. 
Then  Edmund  for  the  fourth  time  raised  forces,  passed 
into  Kent,  and  drove  the  Danes  into  their  stronghold  of 
Sheppey.  But  unhappily  he  was  met  by  Edric  at  Aylea- 
ford,  and  there  received  that  traitor  into  his  confidence. 
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**  The  army,"  proceeds  the  "  Chronicle,"  "  then  went  again 
up  into  Essex,  and  passed  into  Mercia,  and  destroyed 
whatever  it  overran.  When  the  king  heard  that  the 
army  was  upward,  then  assembled  he  for  the  fifth  time, 
all  the  English  nation,  and  followed  after  them,  and  over- 
took them  in  Essex,  at  the  down  which  is  called  Assingdon^ 
and  there  they  strenously  joined  battle." 

Now,  before  we  proceed,  let  us  endeavour  to  fix  the  site 
of  this  memorable  engagement. 

The  only  other  place  in  Essex  which  can  compete,  in 
virtue  of  its  name,  with  our  Ashingdon  here,  is  Ashdown, 
near  which  some  considerable  tumuli  exist,  and  which,  in 
Morant's  opinion,  was  the  site  of  one  battle.  These 
mounds,  however,  were  opened  in  1832,  by  Mr.  Gage 
Eokewode,  and  the  remains  inside  them  were  found  to 
belong  to  the  Boman  period. 

Now,  we  have  already  seen  that  Sheppey  was  the 
Danish  stronghold  in  these  parts.  Thither  they  carried 
their  booty,  as  above;  and  to  this  they  may  well  be 
thought  to  have  been  retiring,  in  the  face  of  Edmund's 
victorious  force  ;  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  Chronicle " 
distinctly  states  that  "  he  followed  after  them  and  over- 
took them."  Florence  of  Worcester,  and  William  of 
Malmesbury,  assert  the  same  fact. 

Again,  to  satisfy  the  record,  we  must  have  a  down 
or  hill.  Assingdon  is  named  from  being  such;  and  is 
situated  on  a  line  of  hill  which  runs  from  Canewdon  to 
Bemfleet  in  an  imperfect  circle. 

Moreover,  the  battle  itself  took  place  in  a  plain,  which 
plain  lies  ready  for  our  theory  between  th©  high  ground 
and  the  Crouch. 

Besides,  we  have  Battle  Bridge  close  at  hand,  with  no 
other  battle  to  christen  it ;  and  still  more  remarkable  is  the 
adjacent  village  of  Canewdon ;  the  most  probable  derivation 
of  which  is  Canute's  down  or  hill. 

Weever,  indeed,  struck  by  the  name,  asserts  that 
Canute  kept  his  court  there  ;  but  the  battle  is  a  better 
interpretation  ;  especially  when  Florence  of  Worcester 
informs  us  (sub  an.  1020,)  that  Canute  and  Thurkill  built  a 
Church  on  the  mountain  which  is  called  Assimdun,  which 
was  consecrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  presence  of 
Wolstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  many  other  Bishops. 
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This  Church  would  seem  to  have  been  Canute's  thank- 
offering)  his  Battl&- Abbey  in  short ;  and  perhaps  the 
Arohbi^op  of  York  was  present,  as  having  come  south- 
wards with  him  in  his  march.  Certainly  the  successor 
of  St.  Alphege,  who  had  been  murdered  only  eight 
years  before,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  favour  the  Danes. 
But  it  appears  that  Archbishop  Living  or  Elfstan  died  in 
1019  or  1020  ;  and  he  may  therefore  have  been  ill,  or  the 
see  may  have  been  vacant  at  this  Dedication. 

Then  as  for  tumuli.  If  Ashdown  once  claimed  the 
honours  of  Assingdon,  or  the  strength  of  them,  Assingdon 
may  readily  point  to  her  huge  barrow,  Plumborough  Mount, 
which  I  had  hoped  to  have  examined  with  you  to  day,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  left  unexplored  any  longer. 

To  return  to  the  battle.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
ascribes  the  loss  of  it  to  Edric's  treacherous  flight,  but 
gives  no  particulars  of  the  conflict.  Florence  of  Worcester, 
however,  asserts  that  Edmund  drew  up  his  forces  in  three 
divisions,  and  having  besought  his  men  to  remember  their 
former  valour  and  victory  to  defend  him  and  his  kingdom 
from  the  avarice  of  the  Danes.  Meanwhile  Canute  had 
led  his  men  gradually  down  to  the  plain.  Edmund  began 
the  attack,  according  to  this  writer,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  success,  when  Edrio  went  over  to  the  foe.  "  The  per- 
fidoufl  leader,  Edric  Streone,  seeing  the  Danish  line 
yielding,  and  the  English  about  to  have  the  victory,  as  he 
had  before  promised  to  Canute,  takes  to  flight  with  the 
Maisevthians  and  that  part  of  the  army  which  he  com- 
manded«'' 

Matthew  of  Westminster  entirely  concurs  in  this  account, 
and  adds  that  Edmund  ^^  left  his  royal  place,  which  was, 
according  to  custom,  between  the  Dragon*  and  the 
Standard,  rushed  against  the  first  line,  brandishing  his 
sword  terribly,  and  like  a  thunderbolt  routed  it,  and 
breaking  it  passed  through  the  midst,  and  left  it  to  those 
who  followed  him  to  be  utterly  destroyed  (conterendam)." 
This  done,  the  King  attacked  the  Une  (or  division)  of 
Canute,  and  during  "  the  most  heavy  conflict "  whicb 
ensued,  Edric  accomplished  his  treacherous  purpose. 

The  **  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  "  gives  the .  melancholy 
issue : — 

*  Alfred  adopted  a  gilded  dragon  as  an  ensign. 
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"There  was  slain  Bishop  Ednoth,  and  Abbat  "Wulsy, 
and  Elfric  the  Ealdorman,  and  Godwin  the  Ealdorman  of 
Lindsey,  and  Ulfkytel  of  East  Anglia,  and  Ethelward,  son 
of  Ethelwine  the  Ealdorman,  and  all  the  nobility  of  the 
English  race  was  there  destroyed." 

This  decisive  battle,  which  at  once  gave  two-thirds  of 
England  to  Canute,  and  on  Edmund's  death,  during  the 
same  year,  seated  a  Danish  dynasty  upon  our  Throne,  took 
place  on  the  Festival  of  St.  Luke,  «.«•,  Oct.  18,  a.d.  1016. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  writing  some  150  years  later, 
speaks  of  Ashingdon  Church  as  built  by  Canute  upon  the 
site  of  one  of  his  battles,  as  still  existing,  as  served  by  a 
parish  priest,  and  used  as  a  parish  church.  The  most 
striking  memorial,  however,  of  the  battle,  is  the  fact  of 
Canute's  reign,  and  that  of  his  sons,  over  the  English,  who 
needed  a  time  of  repose  before  they  could  annihilate  a 
Danish  army,  as  they  did,  when  Harold  oflfered  six  feet  of 
ground  to  Harfager  at  the  battle  of  Stamford. 
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HADLEIGH     CASTLE. 


BY    H.    W.    KIKO. 


Very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  Royal  Castle 
of  Hadleigh,  Morant's  account  is  limited  exclusively  to 
a  record  of  the  various  possessors  of  the  edifice  and  domain 
under  grants  from  the  Crown  at  different  periods,  which, 
scanty  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  xjomprises  perhaps  all  the 
historical  information  which  can  now  he  obtained. 

Whether  among  the  public  records  there  exist  any 
documents  which  would  serve  to  elucidate  any  portion  of 
its  early  and  obscure  history,  I  know  not ;  this  is  an 
enquiry  which  must  be  left  to  some  more  diligent  and 
competent  investigator  of  the  national  archives. 

llie  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  lay  before  the 
members  of  the  Essex  Archseological  Society,  in  a  more 
detailed  and  explicit  form  than  time  and  circumstances 
permitted  at  our  annual  meeting,  a  ground-plan  and 
description  of  the  structure  as  far  as  they  can  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty,  from  the  shattered  broken  and 
imperfect  lines  of  wall,  and  other  more  prominent  archi- 
tectural remains.  No  previous  plan  that  I  am  aware  of 
has  ever  been  published  or  prepared,  and  the  very  few 
descriptions  which  have  appeared  in  print  are  of  a  very 
general  character,  and  for  the  most  part  meagre  and  im- 
perfect, being  usually  merely  repetitions  of  what  Morant 
copied  from  Dr.  Derham.  Among  many  engravings  of 
the  remains  which  I  have  collected  or  seen,  I  know  not 
one,  with  the  exception  of  the  distant  view  given  in 
Grose's  Castles^  which  exhibits  any  pretensions  even  to 
moderate  accuracy.  Buck's  large  view,  publislied  in  1738, 
could  not  be  recognized  without  the  lettering,  and  others 
seem  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  from  memory,  with  the 
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introduction  of  purely  imaginary  accessories.  Those  views 
and  details  with  which  I  hope  to  illustrate  this  paper, 
however  deficient  in  artistic  skill,  will  at  least  be  executed 
with  fidelity. 

The  Castle  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  south  from  the 
village  of  Hadleigh,  and  was  erected,  as  is  well  known,  by 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  Justiciary  of  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  by  license  from  that  monarch, 
granted  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  1231.  It 
occupies  the  entire  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  partially  detached 
by  an  intervening  valley  from  the  principal  range  which 
skirts  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames  for  many  miles, 
between  Southend  and  Tilbury.  No  finer  position  could 
have  been  selected  for  the  site  of  a  Baronial  Castle,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  security  and  defence,  or  for  the  beauty 
and  extent  of  its  scenery.  On  all  sides,  except  at  the 
point  where  it  is  approached  by  a  narrow  lane  from  the 
village,  the  ground  descends  with  a  steep  and  rapid  de- 
clivity, opposing  at  least  a  serious,  if  not  a  formidable, 
difi&culty  to  any  hostile  approach  or  assault. 

From  the  summit  of  the  hill  the  view  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed in  any  other  part  of  the  county ;  eastward  upon  the 
left  it  commands  the  line  of  hills  towards  Leigh,  which  lies 
about  two  miles  distant,  embosomed  among  trees,  and 
appears  almost  to  rise  from  the  sea ;  thence  over  the  estuary 
of  the  Thames  to  the  German  Ocean,  the  prospect  extends 
till  only  the  tops  of  the  shipping  can  be  discerned  cutting 
the  distant  horizon.  To  the  south  of  east  are  seen  the 
islands  of  Thanet,  Sheppey,  and  Grain,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Medway  ;  southward  flows  the  broad  Thames,  with 
the  verdant  and  beautifully  wooded  hills  of  Kent  on  its 
further  shore.  And  life  and  deep  interest  are  given  to  the 
picture  by  the  innumerable  sails  passing  to  and  fro  between 
the  great  metropolis  and  every  comer  of  the  earth,  sails 
multiplied  more  than  one  hundred-fold  since  the  days 
when  the  great  Justiciary  looked  down  upon  them  from 
the  majestic  and  frowning  fortress  out  of  whose  ruins  we 
are  endeavouring  to  eliminate  the  features  which  indicate 
its  ancient  grandeur  and  magnificence.  The  area  of  the 
Castle  is  usually  described  as  forming  nearly  an  oval,  but 
its  exact  shape  will  be  seen  accurately  delineated  in  the 
accompanying  plan,  reduced  from  a  careful  survey  and 
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admeasurement,  kindly  made  for  me  by  J,  A.  Browne, 
Esq.,  C.E.,  to  whose  valuable  assistance  and  practised  skill 
I  am  greatly  indebted  for  this  illustration.  The  circuit  of 
the  walls  was  drawn  by  the  architect  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  shape  of  the  hill,  and  the  area  was  then  probably 
reduced  to  a  perfectly  level  plateau,  as  it  at  present  exists ; 
the  walls  externally,  except  on  the  east  side,  entered  con- 
siderably below  the  level  of  the  internal  area,  the  ground, 
as  has  been  observed,  descending  from  the  base  of  the 
walls  in  a  steep  and  abrupt  declivity. 

The  plan  of  the  structure  differs  from  that  of  a  Norman 
Castle  of  the  time  of  Stephen,  but  accords  very  exactly 
with  the  system  of  fortification  adopted  in  castles  of  the 
early  Edwardian  period.  Documentary  evidence,  however, 
exists,  as  cited  by  Morant,  proving  that  it  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III,,  but  were  it  not  for  this,  there  are 
no  architectural  details  remaining  to  determine  its  date, 
and  there  are  very  few  castles  of  that  period  to  compare  it 
with. 

Unlike  the  early  Norman  Castles,  this  is  wanting  in  the 
massive  keep  enclosed  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls ;  the 
two  flanking  towers  here,  which  appear  to  be  constructed 
for  analogous  purposes,  being  projected  entirely  beyond 
the  face  of  the  walls ;  unless,  indeed,  the  large  circular 
tower,  now  rased  to  its  foundations,  which  commanded  the 
principal  entrance,  were  the  dominant  tower. 

The  length  of  the  ballium  from  east  to  west  is  337  feet, 
and  its  extreme  width  180  feet,  the  area  within  the  walls 
comprising  about  an  acre  and  a  quarter.  The  entire 
structure  is  built  of  £entish  ragstone,  cemented  with 
mortar  of  extraordinary  hardness  and  durability,  con- 
taining a  large  admixture  of  sea  shells,  chiefly  those  of 
the  cockle,  obviously  brought  from  the  extreme  point  of 
the  adjacent  island  of  Canvey,  where  lies  a  vast  and 
apparently  inexhaustible  bed  of  them.  Upon  the  north, 
west  and  east  sides  the  Castle  is  defended  by  a  deep 
but  not  continuous  ditch,  now  partly  filled  up  and  over- 
grown with  ferns  and  brushwood.  At  the  north-east 
and  south-east  comers  are  two  lofty  towers,  but  con- 
siderably reduced  in  height  and  very  ruinous,  that  upon 
the  north  (A)  being  nearly  demolished,  but  the  other  is 
sufficiently  perfect  to  exemplify  the  plan  and  couBtructioa 
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of  botli,  for  they  are  clearly  identical.  Their  outer  form  • 
is  circular,  and  both  are  hexagonal  within,  and  consisted 
of  two  stories,  the  access  to  which  was  by  a  newel  stair, 
now  entirely  destroyed.  The  walls  are  nine  feet  thick  at 
the  base,  and  batter  rather  sharply  to  the  set-oflF,  but  from 
thence  the  inclination  is  but  slight  upon  one  angle  to  the 
top.  The  interiors  are  chiefly  lined  throughout  with  squared 
chalk,  beautifully  and  compactly  masoned,  and  in  the  first 
story  of  the  8.E.  tower  (B)  are  a  few  tiles,  disposed  in 
herring-bone  work,  forming  the  back  of  a  fire-place. 
Flues  are  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and 
each  tower  also  contains  two  square  drains  from  the 
garderobes ;  they  are  also  lined  with  chalk,  and  have  their 
exit  a  few  feet  above  the  base  of  the  walls. 

These  towers  may  have  been  originally  about  60  feet 
high ;  the  southernmost  (B)  is  encircled  by  a  broad  band 
of  flint  at  the  set-oflp  above  the  string,  and  the  other  is 
similarly  ornamented  with  flintwork,  disposed  in  alternate 
squares.  Each  story  is  pierced  with  loopholes,  widely 
splayed  internally,  and  lined  with  chalk;  in  several  of 
them  are  the  remains  of  iron  bars,  and  in  all  are  the 
sockets  in  which  bars  have  been  fixed.  A  straight  curtain 
wall,  66  feet  long,  8  feet  thick,  and  about  20  feet  high, 
including  its  parapet,  connected  these  towers,  but  only 
from  two  to  three  feet  of  the  masonry  now  remain  above 
ground.  Between  them  there  may  have  been  a  very 
small  gateway,  but  nothing  remains  to  indicate  it.  The 
walls  of  the  ballium  vary  from  four  to  six  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  are  strengthened  at  intervals  by  buttresses  of 
great  solidity.  Along  a  considerable  portion  of  the  south 
wall  are  the  remains  of  apartments  or  oflGlces  indicated 
upon  the  plan  (/?,  JE^  jP,  and  er,  e,  /,)  above  which  was 
undoubtedly  a  broad  rampart,  with  parapet,  which  must 
have  contributed  greatly  to  strengthen  this  side  of  the 
building,  which  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  defended  by  a  fosse.  The  inner  walls  are 
about  four  feet  thick.  Light  was  no  doubt  chiefly  admitted 
to  these  apartments  by  windows  opening  into  the  bailey,  but 
in  the  apartment  (F)^  one  widely  splayed  jamb  of  a  loop- 
hole on  the  south  side  remains,  and  another  in  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment  (F.)  The  two  small  rooms  at  the  south- 
south-west  angle  (^  e^)  in  all  probability  formed  the  basement 
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of  a  square  tower  corresponding  to  another  at  the  north- 
west angle  (H).  The  small  room  fXI  was  in  all  probability 
a  garderobe ;  the  division  between  the  walls  fij  forming 
the  drain.  At  the  west  end,  in  dry  weather,  traces  of 
other  rooms  are  also  distinctly  discernible  by  the  parched 
appearance  of  the  grass  over  the  foundation  walls ;  but  at 
the  time  the  accompanying  plan  was  made,  the  marks  were 
unfortunately  not  perceptible.  Beneath  the  south  wall, 
and  12  feet  below  the  level  of  the  inner  area,  rose  a 
semicircular  tower  ( (7),  the  inner  diameter  of  which  was 
15  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  about  8  feet.  All 
that  now  remains  of  it  is  an  immense  semi-annular  mass 
of  masonry  torn  from  the  side  wall,  and  upturned  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  arch.  Its  position  seems  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  a  landslip  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  had  carried  away  the  foundations  of  the  tower, 
and  that  this  mass,  the  stones  adhering  by  the  extraor- 
dinary tenacity  of  the  mortar,  dropped  into  its  present 
position.* 

From  the  basement  of  this  tower  a  short,  arched,  and 
slightly  curved  passage  f^aj^  only  two  feet  wide,  leads 
into  a  small  room,  or  rather  shaft  f^bj^  five  feet  by  four 
feet,  now  filled  up  with  earth,  but,  a  few  years  since,  open 
to  the  area  above.  This  was  apparently  a  communication 
with  dungeons  or  vaulted  apartments,  extending  under  the 
ballium  or  castle  yard,  and  in  the  area  above,  upon  the  iaee 
of  the  wall,  the  head  of  a  pointed  arch  can  also  be  seen 
(marked  [fi]  on  the  Plan),  which  may  have  been  a  portion 
of  the  vaulting;  but  excavation  would  be  necessary  to 
determine  their  existence,  and  if  so,  their  nature  and 
extent.  The  first  story  of  the  tower  was  on  a  level  with 
the  ballium,  and  access  to  it  was  obtained  by  a  p^sag© 
^gj  which  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall. 

The  principal  gateway  (L)  was  upon  the  north  side  and 
towards  the  west  end.  It  was  commanded  by  a  large 
circular  tower  (K)  now  completely  destroyed,  but  its 
foundations,  with  the  curves  of  the  inner  and  outer  wall, 


*  The  BoinaD  fortress  of  Lymne  in  Keni  (Portus  Lemamfl)  exhibits  stiU 
remarkftble  dislooatioa  of  enortnoos  masses  of  masonry,  the  result  of  a  mmiUr 
catastrophe.  Vide  **  The  Antiquities  of  Richborough,  Keoulyer  and  Lymne,"  by 
G.  Eoach  Smith,  Esq.  Also  various  illustrations  of  this  remarkable  £>rtxeM  in  **  Xlh* 
Publications  of  the  Antiquarian  Etching  Club/'  VoIb.  JI.  and  III. 
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are  clearly  defined.  Its  diameter  within  the  walls  is  20 
feet,  and  the  masonry  is  about  eight  feet  thick.  The  east 
side  of  the  gateway  was  simply  flanked  by  a  straight  wall 
running  northwards  and  terminated  by  a  massive  semi- 
circular buttress  (M).  Westward  of  the  tower  within  the 
walls  are  indications  of  apartments  («/),  and  of  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  fire-place  ^AJ.  From  this  tower  and 
gateway  the  circumjacent  ground  being  lower  than  the 
interior  of  the  Castle,  and  gradually  sloping,  there  is  an 
embankment  of  earth  (0)  210  feet  long,  and  of  the 
average  width  of  70  feet  at  the  top,  and  raised  about  10 
feet  high,  extending  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  north 
fosse.*  The  eastern  moat  is  connected  with  the  Castle  by 
a  mound  of  earth,  chiefly,  though  perhaps  not  entirely,  of 
natural  formation,  and  of  steep  and  precipitous  descent 
immediately  in  front  of  the  great  eastern  towers.  About 
midway  between  the  N.E.  tower  and  the  gateway  tower, 
where  the  walls  form  an  obtuse  angle,  are  the  foundations 
of  a  small  flanking  tower  (N)  immediately  opposite  to  that 
upon  the  south,  but  inferior  in  size  and  strength.  It 
appears  to  have  been  circular.  The  outer  half  is  pro- 
jected beyond  the  line  of  wall  and  its  foundations  remain 
a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  but  the  inner  segment  is 
marked  only  by  the  appearance  of  a  few  stones  and  a 
slight  elevation  of  the  ground  along  the  line  of  the  curve.f 
Such  is  a  description  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Castle,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  satisfactorily  determined  from  existing 
remains,  but  excavations  would  be  necessary  to  discover 
if  any  other  apartments  existed  within  the  area  and  the 
precise  nature  of  those  which  may  remain  underground. 
It  appears,  however,  almost  certain  tliat  the  apartments  were 
chiefly  situate  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  building. 

*  On  the  oppofite  side  of  the  ditch  the  earth  is  raised  to  a  corresponding  height ; 
from  thence,  after  crossing  the  lane,  a  slightly  elevated  emhanknient  of  earth  can  be 
traced  over  a  ploughed  field  to  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  hill,  known  as  Plumtroe- 
hill,  and  distant  nearly  a  furlong.  The  north  and  west  sides  of  this  hill  seem  eTidently 
artificially  sloped,  and  the  north  side  is  defended  by  a  ditch.  Whether  this  were  an 
advanced  position  connected  with  the  Castle,  or  a  work  of  earlier  construction,  cannot 
periiaps  be  determined  with  absolute  certainty,  but  as  this  hill  is  the  nearest  and  only 
elevation  which  commands  the  Castle,  it  seems  probable  that  the  earthworks  wore 
ooDstructed  contemporaneously  with  it  for  defensive  purposes. 

t  In  the  valley  on  the  north  side  is  an  embankment  of  earth  which  evidently 
formed  an  nppruuch  to  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  brook  which  flows  between  iha 
hills ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  embankment  is  a  pond  and  spring  where  the  inmates  of 
the  Oaatle  wero  supplied  wiiU  water. 
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Of  the  history  of  this  noble  structure,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  very  little  at  present  is  known.  After 
the  disgrace  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,,  says  Morant,  it  was 
again  seized  by  the  Crown  and  granted  at  different  times 
to  the  greatest  personages.*  In  1268,  Henry  III.  com- 
mitted the  government  of  it  to  Richard  de  Thaney,  or  de 
Tany.  From  this  period  we  hear  no  more  of  it  till  1299, 
when  King  Edward  III.  assigned  to  his  Queen  Margaret 
the  Castle  village  and  park  of  Hadleigh,  with  appur- 
tenancea  In  1327,  Roger  de  Estwyke  and  Alice  his 
wife  held  a  small  parcel  of  land,  together  with  the  custody 
of  the  park,  of  the  gift  of  Geoflfry  de  Pertico  and  Maud 
his  wife,  formerly  lords  of  the  Castle  and  village  of  Had- 
leigh. It  is  not  mentioned  again  for  nearly  a  century — 
namely,  in  1400,  when  Albrey  de  Vere  10th  Earl  of 
Oxford,  died  possessed  of  the  Ca%tle  and  manor  of  Hadleigh 
with  appurtenances,  and  a  water-mill,  which  had  been 
granted  to  him  by  King  Richard  II.  for  life,  with  reversion 
to  the  Crown. 

Edmund  Plantaganet,  Duke  of  York,  held  the  same  for 
life  and  died  in  1402,  when  the  Castle  and  manor  again 
reverted  to  the  Crown.  In  1452,  King  Henry  VI.  granted 
them  to  his  uterine  brother,  Edmund  of  Hadham,  Earl  of 
Richmond, t  and  after  that  they  remained  in  the  Crown,  till 
Henry  VIII.  granted  them,  in  1539,   to  Anne  of  Cleves, 

*  By  an  inquest  taken  in  1250,  of  what  lands  and  tenements  appertained  to  the 
Castle  of  Hadleigh,  it  vas  found  that  there  were  belonging  to  this  Caatle  140  acres 
of  arable  ground,  and  pasture  for  180  sheep,  and  a  water  mill.  (Inquis.  34. 
Henry  III.)— Morant,  Vol.  I.,  p.  279. 

t  The  grant  is  as  follows : — 

Bex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.,  Salutem. 

Sciatis  quod  Nos  de  gratid  nostrd.  speciali,  concessimus  &  concedemns  Edmnndo  de 
Hadham  Comiti  Richmondiae,  nostri  uterino  fratri  carissimo,  Castrum  &  Dominium 
nve  manerium  nostrum  de  Hadley  in  Comitatu  Essex  isB  cum  omnibus  Letis,  Curiia, 
Bedditibus,  Servitiis,  Molendinis,  Piscariis,  Visibus  Franci  Plegii,  Bectis  Curise,  ao 
omnibus  aliis  suis  Pertinentiis  quibu8<;imque  ac  Advocatione  Ecclesie  ejusdem,  una 
cum  Retomamento  omnium  Brevium  et  Preoeptorum  necnon  Executionibus  eorundem 
una  etiam  cum  meo  Mercato  qualibet  septimana  in  die  Mercurii  annuatim  ibidem 
tenendo. 

Habendo  &  tenendo  Hoeredibus  ac  Assignetis  suis,  in  perpetuum  absque  aliquo 
nobis  yel  Hoeredibus  seu  Successoribus  nostris  inde  Reddendo,  ac  absque  Fine  vel 
Feodo  pro  preemissu  ad  opus  nostrum  solvendis  faciendis,  eo  quod  expressa  mentio  do 
Tero,  Yalore  annu  Praemissorum  scu  eorum  alicujus  in  prsBsentibus  minimi  Cacta 
existit,  aut  aliis  Bonis  seu  Goncessionibus,  per  nos  prefati  Edmundo,  ante  hce 
tempora  factis,  aut  aliquo  Actu,  Statute,  aive  Ordinatione  in  contrarium  faotis, 
seu  faciendis,  non  obstantibus. 

Teste  Rege  apud  Westmonasterium  quinto  die  Martii.*>f  i^^  31.  Mm^  T/.,  f*  2« 
Rym.feod.,  VoL  V.,p.  42, /o/.  46.; 
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his  forsaken  Queen,  for  her  maintenanoe.  In  1551,  King 
Edward  VI.  gave  the  manor  and  park,  &c.,  to  Bichard 
Lord  Kiche  and  his  heirs,  from  whom  they  have  passed 
in  regular  descent  to  the  families  of  St.  John,  Bernard  and 
Bernard-Sparrow.     Thus  far  Morant.* 

At  what  precise  period  the  Castle  was  dismantled 
there  appears  no  evidence.  Cruden,  in  his  "  History  of 
Gravesend,"  states  that  in  1406  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  f  son  of  the  reigning 
King  Henry  lY.,  and  was  at  that  time  ^^  replenished  with 
arms  and  militaiy  stores,"^  but  upon  what  authority  I 
know  not,  for  he  rather  singularly  refers  for  the  statement 
to  a  Patent  Boll  of  15th  Henry  III.,  which,  in  fact,  is  the 
document  containing  the  licence  to  Hubert  de  Burgh  to 
erect  the  Castle.  If  Cruden's  statement  be  correct,  it  must 
have  been  demolished  subsequently  to  1405.  In  the 
grant  to  Edmund  of  Hadham,  in  1452,  as  cited  by 
Morant,  the  Castle  is  expressly  mentioned,  but  it  is  not 
named  in  the  grant  of  King  Edward  YI.,  and  in  Camden's 
time  it  was  in  ruins.  In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence, 
perhaps  the  more  probable  conjecture  is,  that  it  was 
demolished  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  or 
after  the  decease  of  Edmund  of  Hadham,  in  1456, 
before  which,  in  fact,  the  destruction  of  castles  had  be- 
come general. 

It  seems  probable  that  at  the  time  it  was  built  there 

•  Morant,  yol.  I.  p.  279. 

t  He  was  not  created  Duke  of  Gloucester  till  1414. 

I  It  was  near  this  time,  and  in  sight  of  this  Castle,  that  the  following  incident 
occurred,  as  related  hy  Holinshed :  **  The  citie  of  London  this  yeare  (1406)  was 
so  infected  with  pestilent  mortalitie  that  the  King  durst  not  repaire  thither  nor  come 
neere  to  it.  Whereupon  the  King  heing  at  the  Uastell  of  Leeds  in  Kent,  and  departing 
from  thence  took  ship  at  Queenoui^h  in  the  Isle  of  Shepye,  to  saile  over  unto  Lee  in 
£ssez,  and  to  go  to  Plaschie  there  to  pass  the  time  till  the  mortalitie  was  ceased.  As 
he  was  upon  jthe  sea  certaine  French  Pirats  «rhich  laye  lurking  in  the  Thames  mouth 
to  watch  for  some  preie,  got  knowledge  by  some  meanes  {as  was  supposed)  of  the 
King's  passage,  and  thereupon  as  he  was  in  the  middest  of  his  course,  they  entered 
among  his  fleet  and  tooke  foure  vessels,  next  to  the  Kingj^s  ship,  and  in  one  of  the 
vessels  Sir  Thomas  Kampston,  the  King's  Yioechamberlaine,  with  all  his  chamber 
stuffe  and  aparell ;  they  followed  the  King  so  neere  that  if  his  ship  had  not  been 
swift  he  had  landed  sooner  in  France  than  in  Essex  :  but  such  was  his  good  hap  that 
he  escaped  snd  arrived  at  his  appointed  port.  The  Lord  Camois  that  was  commanded 
with  certaine  ships  of  warre  to  waft  the  King  over  (whether  the  wind  turned  so  that  he 
could  not  keepe  his  direct  course,  or  that  his  ship  was  but  a  slug)  ran  so  far  in  the 
King's  displeasure  that  he  was  attached  and  indicted  for  that  (as  was  surmised  against 
him)  he  had  practised  with  the  Frenchmen  that  the  King  might  be  by  them  taken  in 
his  passage."~Holinshed's  '*Chron.,"  p.  653,  sub.  anno  1406. 
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was  a  stream  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  hilL*  In  the 
Inquisition  taken  in  1250,  and  also  in  the  grant  to 
Albrey  de  Vere,  there  is  mention  of  a  water-mill,  which 
stood  upon  the  stream,  the  site  of  which  is  still  marked 
upon  the  marshes  below  the  Castle,  by  a  slight  eleva- 
tion of  the  ground,  by  the  side  of  a  piece  of  water  now 
known  as  Mill  Fleet,  where,  on  visiting  the  spot  a  few 
years  since,  I  observed  fragments  of  building  materials 
and  a  large  piece  of  mill-stone,  which  had  been  turned 
up  by  the  plough. 

No  antiquities  of  any  kind  have  been  found  upon  the 
site  of  the  Castle  or  near  it,  but  it  is  very  likely  if  the  ditch 
were  carefully  excavated  and  examined,  some  materials  of 
military  or  domestic  use  would .  be  exhumed.  More  than 
half  a  century  ago  some  person  obtained  leave  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  manor  to  excavate  the  apartment  (F)y  which 
he  did  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  but  with  what  precise 
object  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  a  more  useless  excavation 
could  hardly  have  been  proposed,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  attended  with  no  results. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been 
made,  I  believe  for  the  first  time,  to  trace  the  ichnography, 
and  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  Hadleigh  Castle,  I 
would  suggest  to  the  members  of  our  Society  that  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  some  one  who  possesses  the  leisure 
and  the  requisite  facilities  for  research  among  the  public 
records,  would  endeavour  further  to  investigate  the  early 
history  of  this  interesting  relic  of  our  ancient  military 
architecture. 

*  In  oonftrmation  of  this,  rince  this  paper  was  written,  I  am  infonned  bj  J.  A. 
Browne,  Esq..  that  in  constructing  the  culverts  on  the  line  of  the  Tilbury  and  Southend 
Railway,  at  the  depth  of  tweWe  feet  from  the  surface,  on  the  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the 
Castle  hilL  the  workmen  came  upon  planks  and  timbers,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
remains  of  sunken  rafts  or  yessels,  by  which  the  rag-stone  had  been  brought  from  Kent, 
and  that  considerable  quantities  of  that  material  were  also  found  with  the  old  timbers. 
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EEFEBENCES  TO  THE  GBOUND  PLAN  OP  HADLEIGH  CAOTLB. 

A,  North-east  tower. 

B,  South-east  tower.     The  sides  of  the  hexagon  in  each  measure   10 

feet,  and  the  walls  are  9  feet  thick  at  the  base.  /.  Newel  stair, 
m.  Drains  from  the  garderobes. 

C,  Semi-circular  tower,  its  base  being  12  feet  below  the  area  of  the 

ballium.  Walls  8  feet  thick,  a.  Arched  passage  leading  into 
room  or  shaft  (h)^  5  feet  by  4  feet  ^.  Passage  from  the  area  of 
the  ballium  in  the  thickness  of  the  waU  leading  to  the  first  story  of 
the  tower.  A.  Situation  of  the  head  of  a  wide  arch  or  portion  of 
groining  upon  the  &ce  of  the  inner  wall  within  the  area  of  the 
Castle. 

2).  Apartment,  25  feet  by  8  feet. 

JE,  Apartment  of  unequal  sides,  measuring  30  feet,  24  feet,  and  16  feet. 
At  the  outer  comer  is  a  small  room  or  shaft  ^cy,  apparently  sunk 
below  the  level  of  the  room ;  probably  a  garderobe. 

F,  Apartment  of  unequal  sides,  65  feet  long,  by  19  feet  6  inches  and 
18  feet  in  width,     d.  The  entrance. 

O,  Basement  of  a  square  tower  with  two  rooms  ^e  and  /J^  the  room  f/J 
probably  a  garderobe  with  drain  fij. 

H,  Basement  of  a  square  tower. 

/.  Indications  of  apartments  in  dry  weather  by  the  parched  appearance 
of  the  grass  over  the  foundations  of  the  walls. 

/.  Probably  the  site  of  apartments  with  indication  of  a  fire-place  at  fkj. 
Walls  7  feet  thick. 

K.  Foundations  of  a  circular  tower,  20  feet  in  diameter  within  the  walls. 
Walls  8  feet  thick. 

X.  Principal  gateway. 

M,  Semi-circular  buttress,  the  curye  measuring  21  feet.  Length  of 
lateral  wall  22  feet.    Thickness  5  feet  6  inches. 

N.  Circidar  tower,  or  perhaps  semi-circular,  like  the  opposite  tower  C. 
Diameter  within  the  walls  10  feet. 

O.  Platform  of  earth.  210  feet  long,  10  feet  high,  and  of  the  average 
width  of  70  feet  at  the  top,  extending  from  the  gateway  to  the 
extremity  of  the  moat. 

P.  Moimd  of  earth  in  front  of  the  east  towers,  defended  by  a  deep  ditch. 

Q.  Ballium  or  castle  yard^  337  feet  long  and  180  feet  wide. 

Z.  Remains  either  of  a  small  square  tower  or  a  solid  buttress,  but 
imdefined. 


It.  PI^  of  the  first  floor  of  the  S.E.  tower.    /.  Newel  stair,    m.  Drains 
from  garderobes.    n.  Fire-place,    o.  Flues. 
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3.   Plan  of  the  second  floor  of  the  S.E.  tower,     p.  Garderobe.    The 
other  references  as  on  the  hasement  and  first  floor, 

T.  Plan  of  the  first  floor  of  the  N.E.  tower,  of  which  the  larger  portion 
is  destroyed.     References  as  before. 

U,  Plan  of  the  second  floor  of  the  N.E.  tower,  of  which  the  larger  portion 
is  destroyed.     References  as  before. 

Note, — The  towers  being  inaccessible,  the  plans  of  the  respectiye  floors^ 
with  the  openings,  &o.,  are  drawn  by  the  eye  from  the  ground. 
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THE     EAELT     HISTOET    OP      STRATFORD 
AND  THE  SURROUNDING  VILLAGES. 

BY  A  MEMBER  OT   THE    SOCIETY. 

In  Saxon,  if  not  in  Roman  times,*  the  highway  from 
London  into  the  eastern  parts  of  England  passed  very  near 
where  we  are  assembled  this  evening.  It  crossed  the  Lea, 
at  the  place  still  known  as  Old-ford ;  and  from  this  road 
(or  in  Saxon  parlance.  Street)  by  the  Ford,  is  derived  the 
name  of  the  modem  town  of  Stratford,  It  probably  soon 
branched  off— one  way  leading  the  traveller  through  the 
forest  to  the  ford  in  the  wood,  where  Woodford-bridge  is 
now,  another  tending  more  to  the  east,  passing  the  River 
Eoden  by  the  Ilford. 

The  ancient  legend  connected  with  the  removal  of  the 
body  of  St.  Erkenwald,  from  Barking  to  London,  in  the 
year  685,  is  considered  by  some  topographers  as  the  earliest 
mention  of  this  road.  Erkenwald,  4th  Bishop  of  London, 
was  founder  of  Barking  Abbey,  and  died  there  when  on  a 
visit  to  his  sister  Ethelburga,  the  first  Abbess.  Violent 
contentions  arose  respecting  his  place  of  sepulture : — "  After 
great  strife,  they  of  London  took  up  the  body,  and  bare  it 
towards  London;  and  as  they  went,  there  fell  a  great 
tempest,  and  so  much  water  at  Yleford,  (i^.,  Ilfordjf  that 
they  might  not  pass."  Here  the  dispute  was  renewed, 
until,  "  after  many  words,"  it  was  suggested  to  the  people 
to  seek  the  direction  of  God.  "  And  all  the  people  con- 
sented thereto,  and  kneeled  down,  and  prayed  devoutly ; 
and  as  they  were  in  prayer,  they  saw  the  water  divided, 
like  as  it  did  to  Moses  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  children 
of  Israel  going  through  into  the  desert  In  like  wise  God 
gave  a  dry  path  to  the  people  of  London,  for  to  convey  this 


•  Morant  quoting  Lethellier,  MSS.  99. 
t  Acta  Sanctorum. 
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holy  body  through  the  water  to  the  City  :♦  and  ancm,  they 
tock  up  the  body  with  great  honour  and  reyerenoe,  and  by 
one  assent  they  bare  it  through  the  path,  the  water  stand- 
ing up  on  erery  side,  and  the  people  not  wetting  their  feet  I 
And  so  they  eame  to  Stratforde,  and  set  down  the  bier  in  a 
&ir  mead  fdll  of  flowers,  and  anon  after  the  weather  b^an 
to  ware  fair  and  clear  after  the  tempesf 

Fabulous  as  some  of  these  statements  are,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  line  of  road,  and  the  ford  at  Bford  is  probably 
correct. 

The  district  through  which  this  old  road  passed  was 
called  by  the  Saxons  J3am,  meaning  home  or  village.  It 
included  the  whole  of  the  present  parishes  of  East  and 
West  Ham;  marsh,  arable,  and  forest.  The  marshes 
in  East  Ham  were  available  property  during  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy ;  when  King  Offa  endowed  the  monast^y  of 
St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  f  with  two  hides  of  land  in  Hame. 
Subsequent  Kings  confirmed  this  gift.  It  is  reeorded  in 
Domesday :(  as  a  Manor,  and  two  hides  of  land  in  Hame, 
containing  one  carucate  (or  plough-gang)  of  arable.  In 
1542,  this  property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West* 
minster  was  described  as  ^^  a  farm,  in  the  marshes  of  East 
Ham,  near  Barking  "  || — ^part  of  it  has  recently  been  sold 
after  a  possession  of  1,200  years,  and  forms  the  present 
tea  gardens  at  North  Woolwich. 

Thus  we  have  positive  pro(tf  that  in  the  seventh  century 
this  part  of  the  marshes  of  the  Thames  in  East  Ham,  had 
been  reclaimed. 

With  respect  to  the  marshes  of  the  Lea,  Spelman  is  of 
opinion  that  ^^  the  first  winning  of  that  great  level  of  rich 
meadow  and  pasture  from  Hertford  to  Bow,"  and  which 
^^  was  likely  enough  to  have  been  before  only  fens  and 
waters."§  may  be  attributed  to  the  cuts  made  in  that  river 
by  King  Alfred  on  occasion  of  the  terrible  invasion  of  the 
Danes  in  895.  Their  ships  were  laid  up  for  the  winter  in 
the  Lea  about  twenty  miles  above  London,  probably  near 
Hertford.    Alfred  encamped  with  his  army  near  LondiMi 

*  Golden  Legend,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

t  Dart*8    History  of  Weetminster  Abbey,  Sub  tit,     Monastioony  new  E£tioii. 
8%ihtU, 
X  Domesday.    Tit.  vi.,  p.  14.    Terra  ScL  Petri  de  Weatmonastero. 

Monasticon  ut  tupra, 

Spelman'e  Life  of  Alfred,  and  Saxon  Chronicle  ad  tm,  896.,  &c^&o. 
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fhe  following  summer  to  protect  tlie  inhabitants  whilst  they 
reaped  their  com.  Biding  one  day  by  the  banks  of  the 
Lea,  he  conceived  Ihe  idea  of  altering  its  diannel  into 
different  branches,  and  thus  catting  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Danish  ships.  Thia  was  done,  and  the  stream  in  conse- 
quence ^^laid  so  low''  that  they  were  stranded.  The 
name  of  the  Ohannelsea  Biver,  given  to  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Lea,  seems  to  point  to  this  origin. 

It  would  detain  us  too  long  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Norman  invasion  in  1066,  and  the  changes  consequent 
upon  it ;  or  upon  the  violence  with  which  the  landed  ^x>- 
perty  of  the  kmgdom  was  transferred  from  its  Saxon  to  its 
Norman  lords.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  its*  effects  in 
Ham  as  recorded  in  Domesday  Book»  From  this  indis- 
putable authority  we  learn,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  two  Saxon  freemen,  Alestan  and  Leure^ 
held  each  a  manor  in  ^^Hamme/'  and  that  Edwin,  a 
free  Priest,  possessed  a  small  estate  adjacent  to  that  of 
Loured.  A  manor  (manerium)  was  originally  so  called 
from  being  the  residence  of  the  owner,  surrounded  by  an 
estate.  In  Ham,  therefore,  were  seated  two  Saxon  gentle- 
men, and  the  farmer-tenant  of  Westminster  Abbey.  For 
^^ Edwin  the  Priest"  there  was  doubtless  a  presbytery,  and 
probably  a  church.  The  silence  of  ^^  Domesday,''  by  no 
means  proves  that  a  church  did  not  exist.  The  architecture 
of  East  Ham  Church  permits  the  idea  that  parts  of  that 
most  curious  edifice  may  even  have  existed  at  this  date. 

The  manor  of  Leured  seems  to  have  lain  to  the  JEast  and 
North  side  of  Ham,  in  what  is  now  East  Ham,  and  about 
Forest-gate.  It  comprised  from  800  to  1,000  acres  of 
arable,  50  acres  of  meadow  and  woodland,  sufficient  to 
afford  ^^  pannage  "  from  the  acorns  and  beech  mast  for  seven 
hundred  hogs.  There  were  34  villeins,  three  boors,  and 
19  slaves  on  the  estate,  8  head  of  cattle,  and  20  hogs — ^the 
annual  value  was  £10.  The  whole  of  this  estate,  together 
with  that  of  Edwin  the  Priest,  was  given  by  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Bobert  Gemon,  one  of  his  Norman  followers^ 
who  sub-enfeoffed  in  a  small  part  of  it,  one  Ilger. 

The  manor  belonging  to  Alestan  was  worth  £16  per 
annum.  It  contained  at  least  1,040  acres  of  arable,  60 
acres  of  meadow  and  woodland  enough  for  only  100  hogs. 

To  this  manor  were  attached  32  villeins,  16  boors^and 
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3  slaves ;  1  cow,  6  sheep,  and  5  hogs.  There  were  also  9 
mills. 

The  9  mills  indicate  the  position  of  this  estate  to  hare 
occupied  the  western  side  of  Ham,  where  the  Lea  and  its 
various  cuts  afforded  them  water  power. 

The  Conqueror  gave  this  estate  of  Alestan  the  Saxon,  in 
moieties  to  Ealph  Peverel  and  the  before-named  Bobert 
Gemon,* 

Progress  was  not  the  ordinary  result  of  the  first  Norman 
occupation  in  this  part  of  England;  but  in  Ham,  the 
annual  value  increased  during  the  first  twenty  years  after 
the  Conquest,  from  £19  to  £42.  Population  and  cattle 
multiplied,  and  eleven  more  carucates  were  brought  tmder 
cultivation,  which  it  is  a  moderate  calculation  to  estimate 
at  a  thousand  acres. 

Some  obscurity  rests  upon  the  descent  of  that  moiety 
of  Alestan's  estate  that  was  given  to  Balph  Peverel.  It 
seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  Crown  with  the  rest  of  the 
Honor  of  Peverel  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. : 
and  in  part  been  settled  as  appanage  on  two  Boyal  Princes, 
— by  whom,  and  their  feudatories  imder  the  name  of  8ud- 
bery  in  West  Ham,  it  was  eventually  given  to  the  Abbey — f 
the  Crown  reserving  to  itself  an  annual  rent  of  £31  128., 
for  which  the  abbots  of  Stratford  regularly  accounted  to  the 
Exchequer.  It  is  probable  that  Queen  Maud  appropriated 
another  portion  of  PeverePs  moiety  to  the  endowment  of 
her  bridges  and  causeway. 

Eobert  Gemon's  lordship  passed  to  his  successors,  tiie 
great  Norman  house  of  Montfichet,  by  whom  and  their 
heirs  it  was  possessed  for  many  generations,  until,  by  re- 
peated benefactions,  almost  the  whole  was  absorbed  by  the 
Abbey. 

The  foundation  of  the  Abbey,  and  the  erection  of  the 
bridges  and  causeway,  are  events  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  treated  of  in  distinct  papers. 

The  name  of  Ham  alone,  is  used  in  the  charters  of 
William  de  Montfichet  of  A.D.  1134— but  the  Stratford 
causeway  is  mentioned.  In  1181-2,  the  distinction  be- 
tween East  and  West  Ham  occurs.:^     Stratford  is  also 

•  Domesday  Book. 

t  Cartffl  Antiquas  in  Turre  Lend :   E  Ko8.  2^3— 19~and  Liber  Niger  ScaccariL 
com:  Essex. 

I  Confirmation  Charter.— Henry  II. 
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named ;  thus  "  the  place  of  the  said  Abbot  which  is  called 
Stratford  in  West  Ham.''  The  same  instrument  also  men- 
tions the  churches  of  West  Ham  and  Leyton.  These, 
therefore,  existed  as  parish  churches  before  1181.  In  a 
charter  of  Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  church  of  "  All 
Souls  in  West  Ham,"  is  mentioned. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  same  charter  for  the  fact,  that 
the  monks  had  a  Grange,  near  the  Frith  or  Wood ;  and 
that  heath  land,  affordiag  pasture  for  sheep,  lay  between 
the  Frith  and  Walthamstow.  In  Wanstead  Flats  we  see 
the  remnant  of  this  heath,  whilst  the  situation  of  the 
Frith  is  indicated  by  the  Manor  of  Ham-Frith  or  Wood- 
Grange.  The  woods  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  are 
frequently  named  in  subsequent  deeds.  The  heath  in  Ham- 
Frith  is  also  mentioned. 

In  1253  a  weekly  market  was  granted  by  Henry  III.  to 
Richard  de  Montfichet ;  to  be  held  at  West  Ham  on  Wed- 
nesdays ;  also  an  annual  fair  of  four  days. 

This  Richard  de  Montfichet  or  his  father,  when  Sheriflf 
of  Essex,  raised  a  gallows,  and  held  a  "  view  of  franc- 
pledge  "  in  East  and  West  Ham.  The  name  of  Gallows 
Green  formerly  given  to  Stratford  Green,  may  possibly  be 
derived  from  this  circumstance. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  last 
Richard  de  Montfichet  died  childless,  when  his  three  sisters 
became  his  heirs.  In  every  manor  or  lordship  each  lady 
appears  to  have  taken  her  third.  Hence  the  origin  of  most 
of  the  present  manors  in  East  and  West  Ham.  The  youngest 
sister  was  Philippa,  wife  of  Hugh  de  Plaiz;  her  portion 
became  the  manor  of  Plaiz,  and  Plaiztow,  the  seat  of  de 
Plaiz,  derives  its  name  from  them.  The  hamlet  of  Plaistow, 
therefore,  under  its  present  name  did  not  exist  before  1267. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Henry  III.  with  his  court  and 
army  should  have  remained  for  two  months  at  Stratford, 
without  leaving  any  local  trace,  not  even  a  tradition ;  but 
such  is  the  case.  One  of  the  last  acts  in  the  struggle 
between  that  King  and  his  people,  was  the  revolt  of  the 
Londoners,  and  the  siege  of  London  in  the  summer  of  1267. 
"  Upon  three  weeks  after  Easter,  the  King  came  to  Ham, 
three  miles  from  London,  and  was  lodged  himself  in  the 
Abbey  of  White  Monks  of  Stratford.  Thither  came  unto 
him  the  Legate  soon  after,  and  was  lodged  in  the  same 
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Abbey;  where  for  straitness  of  lodging  his  horse  and 
mules  were  set  within  the  cloister  of  the  said  Abbey,  Then 
the  King's  hoste  made  daily  assaults  upon  the  City."* 
Old  Bobert  of  Gloucester  in  lus  rhyming  chronicle  says  t— 

<<  The  King  wend  to  Stratford,  to  abide  more  midst— 
And  about  London,  his  pavillions  pitched — 
By  a  postern,  the  Legate,  through  cmming  and  gailer 
He  brought  to  Stratford,  without  London  2  mile." 

Cardinal  Ottabini  was  the  Legate; — ^he  escaped  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  from  the  Tower  of  London  by  a  postern, 
to  join  the  King  at  West  Ham  Abbey.  Prince  Edward 
(afterwards  Edward  I.),  the  Counts  of  Boulogne  and  St 
Paul,  with  many  others,  were  with  the  Eing  at  Stratford 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  that  the  si^;e  of 
London  lasted. 

Stratford  had  become  a  place  of  sufficient  importance  in 
1324,  for  Aylmer  de  Valence  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  hold 
there  the  Court  of  Pleas  for  the  Forestf 

We  must  only  glance  now  at  the  foul  deed  of  treachery 
enacted  by  Bichard  IL  on  his  uncle  Thomas  the  good  Duke 
of  Oloucester,  amongst  our  lanes,  on  a  summer  night  in 
1397.  Haying  left  the  Queen  at  Eltham,  the  King  went  to 
Hayering-Bower  under  pretence  of  stag  hunting,  whence 
one  fine  hot  day  he  rode  with  few  attendants  to  Pleshy 
Castle  near  Chelmsford,  where  the  Duke  resided.  The 
arriyal  was  so  sudden  that  no  one  knew  of  it  till  the  porter 
cried  out,  "Here  is  the  King  I"  The  Duke  witii  the 
Duchess  and  her  children  went  out  with  great  respect  to 
meet  him  in  the  court  of  the  Castle.  It  was  fiye  o'clock, 
and  the  Duke  had  already  supped.  The  King  entered  the 
hall,  and  an  apartment,  where  the  table  was  relaid  hr  him, 
he  ate  some  little,  haying  before  said,  "  Good  uncle,  haye 
your  horses  saddled,  not  all,  but  fiye  or  six,  and  accom- 
pany me  to  London."  The  King  haying  supped,  ros^ 
took  leaye  of  the  Duchess,  and  proceeded  towai^  London 
with  the  Duke,  who  suspected  nothing.  The  party  rode 
hard,  the  King  conyersing  with  the  Duke  all  the  way. 
They  ayoided  Brentwood  and  the  other  towns,  arriying  at 
Stratford  between   10  and  11   at  night      At  this  place, 

•  Fabyaii's  <<  Ohronide,"  ad.  an.  1267;  F.  of  Woroester,  ftc.,  fto.;  Holingihed, 
t  Addit :  MS,  Brit.  Mas.,  5937,  fol.  113,  placita  de  Foresta  apod  Stratford. 
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Mowbray,  the  Earl  Marshal,  lay  in  ambush  with  a  large 
body  of  men ;  when  coming  suddenly  behind  the  Duke  of 
Oloucester  he  made  him  prisoner.  The  King  pressed  on  at 
Ifoll  speed,  deaf  to  the  cries  of  Gloucester,  who,  panic 
struck  and  aware  of  the  extremity  of  his  dai^er,  called  on 
him  aloud  for  help;  nor  did  Sichard  slacken  his  speed  till 
he  arrived  at  the  Tower  of  London.  Meanwhile  Mowbray 
hurried  the  Duke  ^^  down  a  lane  that  led  from  the  road  to 
the  Thames,"  where  he  was  forced  into  a  boat,  conyeyed  to 
<:!alais,  and  murdered.* 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  identify  this  lane.  If  we 
may  hazard  a  conjecture,  it  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
Green-lane  that  forms  the  boundary  of  the  two  parishes. 
It  is  the  nearest  lane  to  Stratford  that  goes  direct  from  the 
road  to  the  Biver  Thames.  Its  antiquity  is  marked  by  the 
Bucient  and  still  solitary  mansion,  called  Green-street 
House,  that  abuts  on  it ;  doubtless,  so  first  called  when  the 
lane  itself  was  called  Green-street.  Mowbray's  ambush 
would  be  laid  in  a  lonely  place,  or  dark  covert  not  in  the 
village  of  Stratford.  Avoiding  West  Ham  and  all  ham- 
lets where  the  cries  of  his  prisoner  might  be  heard,  he 
would  surely  select  a  solitary  and  direct  way  to  the  river^ 
like  the  old  Green-lane. 

Tradition  asserts  that  Henry  YIIL  frequently  resided 
at  Green-street  House,  coming  there  from  Greenwich  to 
hunt  in  the  forest.  A  tower  in  the  garden  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  him  for  Anna  Boleyn  to  enjoy  the  views  of 
Greenwich  and  the  river.  But  this  tradition  as  it  respects 
Anna  Boleyn  is  doubtful. 

Mention  is  made  of  Stratford  in  a  rare  tract  reprinted 
by  the  Camden  Society,t  called  ^^  £emps  nine  dales  wonder. 
Performed  in  a  daunce  from  London  to  Norwich."  Will 
Kemp  was  a  comedian  in  the  same  company  as  Shakspere, 
in  whose  plays  he  performed  such  parts  as  Dogberry^  The 
Gravedigger^  or  Jwiice  Shallow.  He  was  also  a  practised 
dancer.  In  1599,  "  being  merrily  disposed  in  a  Morrice," 
he  says,  ^^  began  frolickly  to  foote  it  from  the  right  honorable 
the  Lord  Mayors  of  London  towards  the  right  worshipfull 
(and  truely  bountifiill)  Master  Mayors  of  Norwich.  •  •  ♦ 
My  Taberer  stroke  up  merrily ;  and  as  &st  as  kinde  peoples 

♦  ProisBarfs"  Chronicle." 

t  With  «*  Introduction "  by  the  Bey.  A.  Dyco.  ^  t 
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thronging  together  would  giue  mee  leaue,  thorow  London  I 
leapt  •  •  •  Being  past  White-chappell,  •  •  •  multi- 
tudes of  Londimers  left  not  me :  but  eyther  to  keepe  a  cus- 
tome  which  many  holde,  that  Mile-end  is  no  walke  without 
a  recreation  at  Stratford  Bow  with  Creame  and  Cakes,  or 
.else  for  loue  they  beare  toward  me,  •  •  •  how  euer, 
many  a  thousand  brought  me  to  Bow ;  where  I  rested  a 
while  from  dancing,  but  had  small  rest  with  those  that 
would  haue  vrg'd  me  to  drinking.  But,  I  warrant  you, 
Will  Eemp  was  wise  enough :  to  their  ful  cups,  kinde 
thanks  was  my  retume.  •  •  ♦  But  I  must  neither 
stand  nor  sit,  the  Tabrer  strikes  alarum.  Tickle  it,  good 
Tom,  lie  follow  thee.  Farewell,  Bowe;  haue  ouer  the 
bridge,  where  I  heard  say  honest  Conscience  was  onoe 
drownd:  •  •  •  lets  now  along  to  Stratford  Langton. 
Many  good  fellows  being  there  met,  and  knowing  how 
well  I  loued  the  sporte,  had  prepared  a  Beare-bayting ; 
but  so  unreasonable  were  the  multitudes  of  people,  that 
I  could  only  heare  the  Beare  roare  and  the  dogges  howle ; 
therefore  forward  I  went  with  my  hey-de-gaies  to  Ilford, 
where  I  againe  rested,  and  was  by  the  people  of  the 
.towne  and  countrey  there-about  very  very  wel  welcomed, 
being  ofGred  carowses  in  the  great  spoon,*  one  whole 
draught  being  able  at  that  time  to  haue  drawne  my  little 
wit  drye ;  but  being  afrayde  of  the  olde  Prouerbe  (He 
had  need  of  a  long  spoone  that  eates  with  the  deuill), 
I  soberly  gaue  my  boone  Companyons  the  slip.  From 
nford,  by  Moone-shine,  I  set  forward,  dauncing  within  a 
quarter  of  a  myle  of  Eomford.  •  •  •  There  being 
the  end  of  my  first  dayes  Morrice." 

Nine  days  after  Will  Eemp  danced  into  Norwich,  leaping 
a  wall  into  the  Mayor's  garden,  as  the  finale. 

In  April,  1636,  the  Forest  Courts  were  again  held  at 
Stratford.  Charles  I.  desired  to  revive  the  old  forest  laws, 
in  the  hope,  as  is  supposed,  to  obtain  a  revenue  independent 
of  Parliament.  Henry  Bich  Earl  of  Holland,  assisted  by 
four  judges,  presided.  Heath  the  Attorney-General  at- 
tempted to  prove  the  boundaries  from  Stratford  to  Col- 
chester—contrary to  the  perambulations  made  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  The  county  in  general  appeared  to  oppose 
this,  but  the  judges  broke  up  the  court.     Such  clamour 

*  <<  A  great  spoone  in  Uford,  holding  aboue  a  quart." 
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and  discontent  ensued  that  the  following  year  another 
"Justice  seat"  was  held  at  Stratford  before  the  same 
judges,  who  confirmed  their  former  unjust  decision  without 
relaxation  or  abasement.  Before  the  Court  rose,  the  Soli- 
citor-General demanded  in  the  name  of  the  Crown  that 
the  fences  should  be  kept  up  no  higher  than  a  doe  and  her 
fawn  could  go  over.  Such  a  regulation  enforced  from  Bow- 
bridge  to  Colchester  would  destroy  the  agriculture  of  half 
the  county.*  Thus  was  enacted  at  Stratford  one  of  those 
fatal  mistakes  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  produced 
the  civil  war,  led  to  his  own  death,  and  the  ultimate 
fall  of  his  dynasty. 

At  this  point  modem  history  may  be  said  to  commence. 
Here,  therefore,  this  slight  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
"  Early  history  of  Stratford  and  some  of  the  surrounding 
Villages,"  comes  to  its  close. 

•  Thompaon's  "Easay  on  Magna^Charta  and  the  Foreat  Charter.'^— Sir  F.  Pal- 
graves  ''Ancient  Ealendan  of  the  Exchequer;"  VoL  8.  append,  p.  438.— Bnahvorth'a 
collection. 
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EAST  HAM  CHUBCH  :  AN  AECHITECTDRAL 
DE8CEIPTI0N  ;  WITn  NOTICES  OP  THE 
PEINCIPAL    SEPTJLCHEAL  MONUMENTS. 

BT  H.   W.    KIKGy  XSa. 
(Ssad  0t  thi  St&atfobd  Mteling.) 

In  attempting  to  giye  an  architectural  description  of 
the  ancient  and  most  interesting  Church  of  East  Ham, 
I  labour  under  a  threefold  disadyantage.  In  the  first 
place,  I  am  not  a  professional  architect,  but  simply  an 
amateur  eoclesiologist.  Secondly,  I  know  from  experience, 
that  it  is  always  difficult  to  render  a  mere  verbal  description 
of  any  edifice  perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  it.  And,  thirdly,  I  caonot  omit  noticing  the  beauti- 
M  frescoes  with  which  this  church  is  adorned,  but  which 
have  already  been  described  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
"Transactions"  of  this  Society,  by  our  friend,  Mr.  George 
Buckler,  the  author  of  a  valuable  volume  on  "  The  Churches 
of  Essex  " — a  work,  I  regret  to  learn,  not  sufficiently  sup- 
ported and  estimated  in  this  county,  as  to  induce  the 
author  to  proceed  with  a  second  volume.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  content  to  wait  for  the  completion  of  the 
History  of  our  Churches,  until  the  operation  of  the  Essex 
Archeeological  Society — if  we  dare  hope  so  much — shall 
have  excited  a  deeper  feeling  of  veneration  for  those 
ancient  and  sacred  edifices,  and  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  Gothic  art  and  architecture  exhibited  in 
their  construction,  arrangement  and  decoration. 

Not  the  least  portion  of  the  disadvantage  under  which 
I  appear  before  you — ^you  will  all  feel — is  in  being  re- 
quired to  speak  of  an  edifice  which  one  so  able  as  Mr. 
Buckler  has  briefiy  noticed  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded ;  but  it  was  thought  by  several  members  of 
this  Society,  to  whose  judgment  I  greatly  defer,  that  a  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  Ham  Churches  ought  to  form  part 
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of  the  proceedings  of  the  present  meeting,  and  I  was  re- 
quested to  undertake  it.  I  haye,  therefore,  selected  East 
Ham  Church  as  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  being  the 
&ir  more  interesting  structure,  and  that  with  which  I  am 
best  acquainted. 

There  may  be  many  now  present,  who  are  not  aware 
that  within  some  three  miles  of  the  place  in  which  we 
are  assembled  —  upon  the  very  verge  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  marsh-land — stands  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  interesting  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  Essex — ^well  worthy 
the  study  of  the  antiquary  and  ecclesiologist — ^the  beauti- 
ful little  Church  of  East  Ham. 

It  is  a  perfect  Norman  structure  throughout,  and  of 
somewhat  unusual  plan,  consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  and 
sanctuary,  sometimes  described  as  a  double  chancel.  At 
the  west-end  is  an  embattled  tower.  On  the  west  side  of 
this  tower  is  a  porch  of  recent  erection  also  embattled,  and 
like  the  tower  plastered  externally  with  the  material 
known  as  "  compo." 

This  porch  is  now  the  only  entrance  into  the  churchy 
the  south  porch  having  been  converted  into  a  vestry.  From 
the  basement  of  the  tower  you  enter  the  nave  by  a  fine 
semi-circular  Norman  doorway,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, deeply  recessed  with  as  many  nook  shafts  on  either 
side  having  plain  truncated  caps.  The  inner  arch  is 
moulded,  and  rests  on  circular  shafte,  placed  within  the 
jamb.  The  arch  mouldings  are  perfectly  plain,  but  there 
was  an  evident  intention  to  enrich  them,  as  upon  one  of 
the  fillets,  or  flat  surfaces,  a  diaper  pattern  is  commenced. 
That  it  was  proposed  to  cover  at  least  this  fillet  with 
ornament  is  manifest  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
pattern  is  not  set  exactly  in  the  centre,  or  key  of  the  arch. 
Similar  examples  of  unfinished  ornamentation  are  fre- 
quently found,  as  in  the  capitals  of  the  Norman  crypt  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  upon  the  fonts  of  Shopland  and 
Homdon  Churches  in  this  county. 

As  is  usual,  or  invariable,  in  Norman  architecture,  the 
walls  are  of  great  thickness,  measuring  here  five  feet  tiiree 
inches  through  the  doorway. 

The  efiect  upon  entering  this  little  church  in  its  ancient 
state  must  have  been  extremely  grand  and  solemn.  Even 
now  the  apsidal  adytum,  or  sanctuary,  beyond  the  outer 
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ohaacel,  with  its  low  Norman  arch,  and  lighted  by  no 
more  than  three  small  windows,  viewed  from  the  nave  is 
striking  and  impressiye.  But  when  the  arch  of  the  ante- 
chancel  existed — as  I  believe  it  did — ^with  the  sanctuary 
arch  beyond,  and  the  coloured  rays  of  light  streamed  into 
the  church  through  richly-painted  windows — ^when  the 
entire  surface  of  the  walls,  as  is  evident,  was  decorated 
with  diaper  and  fresco  paintings— ^re  the  intersecting 
arcade  had  been  cruelly  cut  away  from  the  chancel  waUs, 
by  worse  than  Puritanical  axes  and  hammers — ere  the  open 
benches  had  been  superseded  by  that  strange  and  exclusive 
innovation  of  the  17th  century,  the  "  close  closet " — ^when 
the  floor  was  laid  with  rich  encaustic  pavement — ^when  the 
altar  was  vested  and  arrayed  for  solemn  service,  one  can 
hardly  imagine  the  interior  of  a  small  church  more  awM 
and  impressive  than  this  little  edifice,  &r  away  in  the 
Essex  marshes,  must  have  presented. 

All  this,  however,  has  passed  away ;  faint  traces  only 
remain  of  its  ancient  splendour,  but  enough  to  indicate 
what  it  originally  was. 

The  church  seems  to  me  to  have  been  built  rather  late 
in  the  Norman  period  of  architecture,  and  the  walls,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  are  very  massive,  especially  at  the 
west-end,  where  the  masonry  is  of  extraordinary  thickness. 

Originally  the  nave  was  lighted  by  small  single  windovrs, 
very  widely  splayed  internally;  of  these  only  two  remain 
in  the  north  wall,  partly  blocked  by  a  monument  Two 
other  windows  upon  this  side  are  modem  insertions  of 
decorated  character,  in  one  of  which  are  two  heads  painted 
in  stipple,  perhaps  meant  for  Moses  and  Aaron.  Upon  the 
south  are  also  two  recent  insertions  of  corresponding 
design.  One  of  these  is  filled  with  modem  painted  glass 
of  mixed  character,  the  subjects  treated  with  the  most 
rigid  conventionality  of  the  middle  ages,  and  very  well 
painted. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  upon  the  south  side,  is 
an  arch  which  formerly  opened  into  a  chapel,  or  chantry, 
built  in  the  churchyard  in  the  manner  of  a  transept,  about 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  This  is  now  blocked  to 
the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  the  upper  part  converted  into 
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a  window.  The  arch  mouldings  are  deeply  hollowed,  and 
combined  into  one  at  the  impost  where  it  dies  into  the 
wall.  Whether  in  digging  in  the  churchyard  any  remains 
of  foundations  have  been  met  with  to  confirm  my  opinion, 
I  had  no  means  of  inquiring,  but  its  former  existence 
seems  obvious,  at  whatever  period  it  may  have  been 
removed. 

The  chancel — by  this  I  mean  the  first  or  outer  chancel, 
so  to  speak — arises  one  pace  from  the  nave.  From  the 
rough  and  hacked  condition  of  the  wall,  I  am  induced  to 
beUeve  that  an  arch  formerly  divided  it  from  the  nave, 
which,  in  post-Beformation  times,  was  removed  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  this  portion  of  the  edifice  into  the 
body  of  the  church,  reserving  only  the  small  apsidal 
sanctuary.  By  this  act  of  vandalism,  a  grand  religious 
and  architectural  effect  has  been  entirely  destroyed,  as  the 
distant  adytum,  where  the  Christian  mysteries  were 
celebrated  and  the  august  sacrifice  was  offered,  when  seen 
through  the  arched  opening  of  the  chancel,  under  a  more 
subdued  light  than  it  caa  now  be  viewed — arch  beyond 
arch — recess  beyond  recess — mnctum  and  sanctum  sane- 
iorum — ^must  have  invested  the  rite  with  more  solemn  and 
awfiil  significance,  and  inspired  the  worshipper  with 
greater  awe  and  reverence. 

An  intersecting  Korman  arcading,  with  chevron  ornament 
worked  upon  its  face,  and  continued  to  the  plinth,  runs 
along  both  north  and  south  walls — or  rather  did  so  once — 
for  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  has  been  here  as  well.  Upon 
the  south  side  only  the  first  and  last  arches  remain,  all  the 
intermediate  ones  having  been  barbarously  hewed  away, 
partly  for  the  erection  of  a  monument,  and  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  fire-place  in  the  wall.  A  larger 
portion  remains  upon  the  north  side,  partially  concealed  by 
pews ;  but  here  also  some  part  has  been  cut  away  by  the 
erection  of  a  monument.  In  what  manner  the  bases  of 
the  arcade  are  finished  cannot  been  seen,  as  they  are  con- 
cealed by  the  skirting  of  the  pews,  and  apparently  buried 
besides  in  the  ground,  as  where  the  woodwork  was  broken, 
I  was  able  to  reach  with  my  hand  to  the  ground  without 
finding  any  deviation  in  form  from  the  line  above,  nor,  I 
believe,  did  I  then  arrive  at  the  true  bases. 

Morant,  writing  no  doubt  from  imperfect  information 
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without  having  personally  visited  the  church,  falls  into  a 
very  curious  error  when  he  says,  "  On  the  north  and  south 
are  arches  in  the  walls  of  indented  wreathed  work ;  so  that 
there  seems  to  have  been  two  aisles  now  demolished." 
Had  he  inspected  the  church,  he  would  have  known  that 
these  arcades  were  simply  features  of  architectural  em- 
bellishment upon  the  face  of  the  walls.  This  part  of  the 
edifice  is  lighted  by  a  hideous  window  of  late  insertion, 
immediately  over  the  fire-place,  consisting  of  three  round- 
headed  lights.  On  the  north  side  is  an  original  Norman 
window  with  widely  splayed  jambs. 
The  chancel  opens  into  the 

Sbactatium 

by  a  plain  semi-circular  Norman  arch  of  two  reveals.  The 
abaci  have  their  under  edges  chamfered,  and  they  are  con- 
tinued as  strings  to  the  side  walls.  This  part  of  the 
edifice  is  of  very  small  dimensions,  and  terminates  in  a 
semi-circular  apse.  It  is  lighted  by  three  little  single 
Norman  windows,  very  widely  splayed,  and  between 
them  were  two  shallow  flat  buttresses  or  pilasters,  such 
as  appear  in  the  chancel  of  Hadleigh  Church  in  this 
county,  which  is  also  Norman  and  apsidal.  Upon  the 
south  side  of  the  apse  is  constructed  a  double  Piscina  of 
the  early  English  period,  consisting  of  two  trefoil-headed 
arches  separated  by  a  detached  shaft  having  moulded  cap 
and  base,  beneath  a  containing  arch  which  springs  from 
shafts  on  either  side.  Over  the  central  shaft,  and  beneath 
the  outer  arch,  is  a  bracket  supported  by  a  corbel  head — 
that  of  a  female — probably  intended  (as  has  been  sup- 
posed) for  a  lamp.  Both  basins  are  scalloped.  An 
engraving  of  this  Piscina  may  be  seen  in  Ogbome^s 
"History  of  Essex." 

The  Priest's  door,  pointed — and  now  blocked — occupies 
the  entire  space  between  the  Piscina  and  the  abutment  of 
the  arch  of  the  sanctuary.  Opposite,  upon  the  north  side, 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  aumbry. 

iSltttal  paintings* 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  mural  paintings  with  which 
the  sanctuary  is  adorned.     And  here  I  would  say  that  this 
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Society  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Harris,  the  sexton,  who 
first  made  the  discovery  of  those  interesting  works  of 
medieeval  decorative  art,  and  by  whom  they  were  so 
carefiilly  and  successfully  developed,  and  especially  to  the 
Vicar  of  the  parish,  the  Eev.  William  Streatfeild,  by 
whom  they  have  been  preserved  untouched  since  the 
period  when  they  were  first  brought  to  light  six  years 
ago. 

Early  in  the  13th  century  the  whole  of  the  chancel  and 
sacrarium  were  richly  frescoed,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  decoration  extended  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
edifice.  Although  in  a  very  mutilated  condition  from 
the  adherence  of  the  limewash,  and  the  difficulty  of  its 
removal,  they  afford  excellent  examples  of  the  ancient 
mode  of  adorning  the  interior  of  our  churches.  The 
entire  wall  of  the  apse  and  the  splays  of  the  windows  are 
painted  with  red  Unes,  representing  joints  of  masonry, 
and  in  the  centre  of  each  block  is  a  sexfoil  flower,  except 
within  the  window  jamb,  where  the  blocks  are  left  plain. 
Bands  of  double  lined  squares,  with  a  yellow  ground,  are 
carried  round  the  windows. 

The  soffite  of  the  sanctuary  arch  is  also  enriched  with 
painting,  executed  in  a  dark  red  colour.  In  the  centre  is 
a  portrait,  which  Mr.  Buckler  supposes  may  be  intended 
for  a  priest,  patron,  or  founder.  From  this  figure,  on 
either  side,  a  flowing  pattern  with  numerous  scrolls,  ter- 
minating in  trefoil  leaves,  descends  to  the  abacus,  and  is 
enclosed  in  borders  of  double-Uned  squares,  now  scarcely 
discernible.  The  verditer  green  which  appears  in  these 
borders  I  am  convinced,  from  minute  examination,  is  not 
a  part  of  the  original  decoration,  and  may  be  of  a  much 
later  date,  as  it  overlays  both  the  red  lines  and  the  trefoil 
leaves.  A  similar  pattern,  with  trefoil  terminations  run- 
ning within  a  border,  as  in  the  soffite,  is  carried  horizontally 
across  the  west  face  or  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  imme- 
diately above  the  arch ;  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  wall 
of  the  chancel  exhibits  indications  of  having  been  covered 
with  a  masonry  pattern,  as  in  the  sacrarium. 

Both  this  and  the  scroll  pattern  seem  almost  identical 
with  those  in  Wenham  Church,  Suffolk,  wanting,  however, 
leaves  in  the  angles  of  the  joints,  which  occur  in  the 
latter  example,  engraved  in  an  ^'  Essay  on  Church  Fumi- 
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ture  and  Decoration,"  by  our  Hon,  Secretary,  the  Eev. 
Edward  L.  Cutta 

In  each  spandrel  of  the  arch  of  the  sacrarium,  and 
upon  its  west  face,  is  a  greatly  obliterated  figure  of  life 
size.  That  upon  the  left  is  a  female  saint,  crowned, 
holding  in  her  right  hand,  apparently,  a  sceptre  or  staff; 
her  left  is  elevated  and  also  drawn  in  the  attitude  of 
holding  some  object  which  is  eflfaced.  Very  little  remains 
of  the  corresponding  figure,  and  a  mural  tablet  has  besides 
been  affixed  immediately  over  it.  These  figures  are  ex- 
ecuted in  a  dark  red  colour  over  the  early  masonry  pattern, 
probably  early  in  the  16th  century. 

Archs&ologists  need  not  be  told  that  the  medissval 
artists  and  architects  never  left  the  walls  of  a  Church,  or 
a  domestic  edifice,  bare,  cold,  and  undecorated.  They  never 
suffered  the  eye  to  rest  painfully  upon  a  vast  expanse  of 
whitewash — ^neither  could  they  have  endured  the  strong 
and  painful  contrast  between  brilliantly  coloured  windows 
and  blank  whitened  walls.  All  within  their  edifice  was 
rich  and  harmonious  colouring,  and  appropriate  decoration. 
They  thoroughly  understood  the  principles  of  decorative 
art,  and  they  carried  out  those  principles  even  in  the 
remotest  village  churches — those  erected  in  the  wildest 
part  of  the  country — whether  amongst  the  dense  forests 
of  Essex,  or  in  the  very  centre  of  our  most  swampy 
marshes.  I  should  tire  you  with  the  bare  enumeration 
of  the  Essex  churches  in  which  I  have  found  traces  of 
these  paintings  concealed  beneath  successive  coats  of 
whitewash,  the  accumulation  of  centuries— or  vestiges  of 
others  which  have  been  brought  to  light.  Our  most  recent 
discoveries  were  at  Hadleigh,  where  four  successive  series 
were  disclosed  of  early  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th 
centuries  respectively,  for  the  practice  was  continued  in 
some  sort,  long  after  the  Beformation  and  the  decline  of 
Gothic  art.  An  account  of  this  you  will  find  in  the  last 
part  of  our  "  Transactions,"  while  at  East  Ham,  by  the 
care  of  the  Yicar,  you  have  some  beautiful  examples  easily 
accessible. 

Of  the  tower  of  the  church  little  need  be  said,  as  the 
upper  portion  of  the  structure  is  of  brickwork  of  very 
recent  date.    There  is,  however,  one  ancient  bell,  inscribed 
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in  old  English  characters  with  the    customary   kind  of 
jingling  Latin  rhyme : — 

The  font  is  portahle,  and  consists  of  a  marble  basin, 
set  upon  a  pedestal,  executed  in  the  worst  style  of  art. 
An  inscription  round  the  rim  records  that  it  was  the  gift 
of  Sir  Richard  Heigham  to  the  parish  in  1634,  and  his 
arms  and  quarterings  are  also  rudely  incised  upon  it.  It 
stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  altar. 

Having  now  concluded  a  general  description  of  the 
edifice,  I  will  briefly  notice  the  principal  sepulchral 
monuments.  Altogether  they  are  rather  numerous,  but  I 
need  only  mention  those  of  most  interest. 

Of  monumental  brass  effigies  there  are  but  two.  The 
first  in  memory  of  Hester  Neve,  who  died  in  1610,  is  a 
very  interesting  example  of  the  costume  of  the  period. 
There  are  also  two  brass  plates  with  inscriptions  upon  the 
wall  of  the  apse,  one  in  memory  of  William  Johnson, 
1631,  and  the  other  in  memory  of  Robert  Rampston  a 
munificent  benefactor  to  this  and  neighbouring  parishes. 
And  I  wish  to  draw  your  particular  attention  to  this 
plate.  Robert  Rampston  and  his  wife  are  interred  in  the 
chancel  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  but  now  ruinous 
church  of  Chingford,  and  their  effigies  engraven  in  brass 
were  laid  upon  their  tomb,  with  an  inscription  plate.  A 
fourth  plate,  recording  Rampston's  benefactions  to  Ching- 
ford and  ten  other  parishes  in  Essex,  including  East  Ham, 
was  firmly  rivetted  to  a  stone  in  the  south  wall.  Only 
fourteen  months  ago,  however,  a  thief  entered  the  church, 
violently  wrenched  the  plate  from  the  wall  and  carried 
it  off.  Encouraged  by  the  first  success,  he  soon  paid  a 
second  visit  to  the  sacred  edifice,  and  bore  off  the  effigies 
and  inscription  plate  with  equal  impunity.  Robert 
Rampson  was  represented  clad  in  armour,  and  his  wife 
in  the  costume  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  we  have 
consequently  lost  by  this  act  of  sacrilege  two  valuable 
historical  monuments,  and  the  parish  is  at  the  same  time 
robbed  of  one  of  its  legal  evidences.  Unfortunately,  these 
brasses  are  only  too  often  found  lying  completely  detached 
from  their  slabs,  and  not  a  year  passes  without  depriving 
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118  of  some  of  them.  They  have  been  sold  by  sextons^ 
giyen  away  by  chiirchwardens,  and  stolen  by  thieves.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  a  &i  greater  nnmber  of  them  have 
been  abstracted  since  the  period  of  the  Oreat  Bebellion, 
than  were  destroyed  by  the  fanatics  of  that  time,  upon 
whom  these  depredations  are  too  indiscriminately  chained. 
And  I  think  it  especially  needAil,  with  these  facts  before 
jiBj  for  the  officers  of  this  Society  to  direct  the  attention 
of  its  members  to  them,  with  a  view  to  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  a  continuance  of  such  wholei^e  vandalism, 
plunder,  and  sacrilege.  One  thing,  at  least,  might  be  done 
as  a  slight  preventive — ^wherever  brasses  have  become 
detached,  they  might  be  easily  refixed  at  very  trifling 
expense. 

After  this  brief  digression,  which  the  importance  of  the 
Subject  seemed  to  me  to  demand,  I  will  proceed  to  notice 
the  remaining  monuments. 

That  whidb  is  of  most  historical  interest — ^at  least  to 
genealogists — is  a  sumptuous  monument,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  apse,  in  memory  of  Edmond  Nevill  the  (reputed) 
seventh  Earl  of  Westmoreland  and  Baron  Latimer,  who 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  are  there  interred.  The  Earl 
and  his  Countess  (as  they  are  styled)  are  sculptured  in 
marble,  each  kneeling  within  a  niche.  He  is  accoutred  in 
the  armour  of  his  time,  and  both  himself  and  his  wife  are 
habited  in  robes  lined  and  trimmed  with  ermine.  The 
monument  is  profusely  adorned  with  escocheons,  the 
quarterings  of  the  house  of  Nevill,  with  all  the  accessories 
pertaining  to  the  third  rank  in  the  peerage.  The  arms  are 
those  of  Nevill,  Nevill  ancient,  Bulmer,  Bretagne,  Fitz- 
Balph  Lord  of  Middleton,  Olanvile,  Clavering,  Walcot, 
Holland,  Plantagenet,  Grey,  and  Ne^le,  with  tiiose  of  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Bichard  Smythe  of  Warwick.  Beneath 
this  monument,  under  an  altar-tomb  of  alabaster  with 
black  marble  slab,  is  interred  the  Lady  Eatherine  Neville, 
his  daughter,  who  died  in  1613,  and  in  front  of  this  are 
the  effigies,  m  alabaster,  of  his  seven  children  in  attitudes 
of  prayer. 

The  particulars  of  Edmond  Nevill's  claim  to  the  Earl- 
dom—of which  he  always  assumed  the  style  and  title — 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: — CSharles  Nevill  Btili 
Earl  of  Westmoreland  was  attainted  in  1670,  for  having 
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headed  an  insurreotioii  in  favour  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
He  fled  to  the  Netherlands,  and  on  his  attainder  all  his 
honours  were  forfeited.  In  the  reign  of  James  I,  Edmond 
Nevilly  whom  this  monument  commemorates,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Oeorge  the  younger  son  of  Balph  and  next 
heir  male  of  Charles  the  last  Earl,  claimed  tiie  Earldom, 
hut  it  was  decided  against  him  on  the  ground  that  the 
attainder  had  caused  dl  the  honours  possessed  by  the  said 
Charles  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown  as  an  estate  of 
inheritance.  A  copy  of  Edmond  NevilPs  claim,  which  is 
a  curious  document,  is  in  the  Lansdowne  Collection,  No. 
264.* 

There  are  several  mural  monuments  in  memory  of  the 
family  of  Heigham,  baronets,  descended  from  the  Lord 
Chief-Baron  Heigham,  with  armorial  bearings;  and  a 
large  one  with  two  effigies,  in  stained  alabaster,  of  the 
family  of  Breame,  adorned  with  five  escocheons  of  their 
arms  and  alliances. 

*  The  following  tnmsoript  of  Edmond  NoTill's  daim  to  the  Earldom  of  Westmoreland, 
from  the  orinnal  m  the  Lansdowne  GoUeotion,  has  been  kindly  furnished  by 
liiss  Fry,  of  Flashetts,  East  Ham. 

My  title  to  the  Earldom  of  Westmorland  in  the  Balph  Kevill  Lord  of  Baby, 
twentyeth  of  Biohard  IL  having  taken  to  hys  second  wife  Johan  thye  danditsr  of 
John  of  QtLvmt  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  honor  of  that  marrcMe  was  created  Earle  of 
Westmorlande  in  Parliament  to  him  and  his  heires  male  of  hu  body,  which  creation 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Henry  4th  his  wifes  brother.  He  had  issue  by  Margaret 
his  first  wife,  John,  and  by  Johan  his  second  wife  only  Bicharde  and  George  that  had 
issue. 

After  the  death  of  Baphe  the  honor  by  fiiroe  of  the  entayle  descended  to  the  issoe  d 
the  first  wife,  and  so  continued  to  Cluurles  the  firste  £arle  in  disoente  who  was 
attaynted  in  Parliament  the  thirteenth  of  Elisth^  and  who  died  without  issue  male. 

Bichard  the  eldest  son  of  Baphe  the  fint  Earle  by  Johan  the  second  wife,  was 
Earl  of  Salisbury  and  his  issue  male  expired  in  George  Duke  of  Bedford  who  died  the 
first  of  Henry  6th,  without  issue  male.  George,  the  other  son  of  Baphe  and  Johane 
was  Lord  Latimer,  to  whom  I  am  next  heire  male,  and  therefore  pretend  right  to  the 
Earldom  of  Westmorland  by  the  srant  of  Bichard  the  2nd  he  being  also  the  next  heir, 
male  of  the  bodye  of  Balphe  the  Snt  Earl. 

The  attaynder  of  Charles,  a  collateral  coxin  by  the  halfe  bloode,  was  no  baire  to  my 
dayme  either  by  the  common  Law  or  custome  of  the  realme  in  cases  of  honor  then 
heretofore  used,  or  by  any  general  act  of  Parliament  in  the  said  particular  case  of 
attaynder  of  the  saide  Charles,  made  in  the  twentyeth  year  of  the  late  Queen 
Elizth. 

The  Kinges  Majestic  besides  the  gracious  promises  made  to  me  in  the  lyfetime  of 
Queen  Elizth.  sithence  his  owne  coming  to  the  throne,  hath  both  by  word  and 
writing  allowed  me  the  sayde  tytle,  Uie  least  of  which  is  not  only  a  full  and  sufficient 
inyestitnre  of  tytle  of  honor  lawfully  disoended,  but  like  the  power  of  a  new  oreaUon 
of  the  greatest  honour  in  the  realm. 

His  Majestic  hath  also  further  promised  on  the  worde  of  a  Banc,  that  yf  any  defect 
of  right  grew  by  the  late  attaynder  of  Charles,  he  woulde  supplye  it  out  of  his  own 
grace  and  courtesye,  the  occasion  of  the  said  Charles  his  fall  being  for  the  serrioe  and 
affeetion  of  the  King's  mother. 

WvnCBBLAlID, 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  WEST  HAM, 
OTHEEWISE  STEATFORD  LANGTHORNE. 

By  R.  Hawlet  Clutterbuck. 

Weever,  in  his  "Funeitd  Monuments,"  published  in 
1631,  says — "  Queen  Maud,  wife  of  Henry  I.,  passing  over 
the  river  of  Leue,  at  Ouldforde,  hardly  escaped  danger  of 
drowning;  after  which  shoe  gave  order,  that  a  Little 
beneath,  at  Stratforde,  there  diiould  be  a  bridge  made 
over  the  water — going  over  which,  toward  West  Ham, 
I  saw  the  remains  of  a  monasterie  pleasantlie  watered  with 
general  streamea"  And  at  the  present  day,  if  the  traveller 
will  look  to  his  right  hand  when  coming  from  London, 
along  the  very  causeway  which  Maude  had  constructed, 
he  will  see,  not  the  remains  of  a  monastery,  but  a  num- 
ber of  large  buildings  and  tall  chimneys,  being  the  printing 
factory  of  the  late  Mr.  Tucker,  still  "  pleasantlie  watered 
with  seueral  streames,"  which  mark  the  site  to  him  of  the 
Abbey  of  8.  Mary  of  Stratford;  and  (if  he  confines  his 
observations  to  a  view  from  the  road)  he  cannot  but 
acknowledge  some,  if  not  the  same,  pleasantness  in  the 
prospect  that  Weever  notices.  But  the  information  that 
our  quaint  old  friend  would  convey  in  his  next  few  lines 
is  not  quite  so  correct  as  are  his  remarks  on  the  situatioa 
of  the  remains  of  the  Abbey  as  he  saw  them.  For  he 
continues,  "Which  (monastery)  William  de  Montfichet 
a  lord  of  great  name  of  the  Norman  race,  built  in  the 
yeare  of  our  Lord  1140.  The  revenews  of  this  house 
were  much  augmented  and  confirmed  by  K.  Bichard  the 
Seconde,  in  the  tenthe  yeare  of  his  reigne,  as  by  his 
charter  among  the  records  appeareth.  Dedicated  it  was 
to  the  honour  of  Christ  and  His  blessed  Mother,  and  re- 
plenished with  blacke  monks,  and  valued  at  the  suppress 
sion  to  be  worthe  £673  15s.  6A" 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  how  the  painstaking  old  anti- 
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quary  could  make  so  many  mistakes  as  are  contained  in 
the  passage  just  quoted,  which,  however,  we  may  hope  to 
correct,  while  gathering  together  the  records  we  have  of 
this  once  noble  Abbey,  and  endeavouring  to  add  to  the 
already  printed  histories  such  information  as  may  be 
derived  from  documents  in  private  possession. 

In  the  spot  which  he  describes  as  so  pleasantly  watered, 
and  which  we  still  know  by  the  name  of  West  Ham  Abbey, 
"William  de  Montfitchet,  the  successor  of  Eobert  Gemon, 
and  Margaret  his  wife,  founded  this  Abbey  by  the  advice 
of  William  Carbois  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year 
1134;  dedicated  it  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and 
placed  in  it  a  fraternity  of  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order, 
who  from  the  colour  of  their  habits  were  commonly  called 
White  Monks. 

With  great  munificence  he  endowed  it  with  all  his 
demesne  lands  in  Ham,  also  with  11  acres  of  meadow,  2 
mills,  his  wood  of  Buckhurst  (sometimes  called  Monk's- 
hill)  in  Woodford,  and  the  tythe  of  the  pannage  of  his 
hogs. 

We  find  that  the  convent  afterwards  became  possessed 
of  other  large  estates,  which  ultimately  amounted  altogether 
to  about  1,500  acres. 

They  owned  the  manor  of  West  Ham  by  the  gift  of  the 
founder,  and  the  manor  of  Sudbury  (in  West  Ham,  not 
Suffolk  as  sometimes  stated)  by  the  gift  of  William  Flan- 
tagenet,  brother  of  Henry  II.,  and  Alan  de  Faloise,  his 
man,  and  very  many  other  manors  and  estates  chiefly  in 
this  county,  given  by  many  different  persons.* 

Besides  lands  in  this  county  they  possessed  the  manor 
and  rectory  of  Lewisham  in  Kent,  and  473  acres  in  the 
forest  of  Melksham,  Wilts.  They  had  free  warren  in  most 
of  the  parishes  in  which  their  lands  were  situated ;  pasture 
for  800  sheep  between  the  Frith  of  Woodgrange  and  Wal- 
thamstow ;  the  privilege  of  cutting  down  wood  and  timber 
out  of  the  forest  of  Essex ;  and  liberty  to  take  as  much 
thorns,  or  brushwood,  from  Windsor  forest  as  was  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  their  house.  They  had  also  a  market 
and  two  fairs  at  BUlericay ;  and  by  a  grant  of  the  19th 

*  The  charters  of  the  founder,  and  of  E.  Henry  II.,  are  printed  is  Dugdale's 
"  Monasticony"  Vol.  y.,  p.  686.  For  a  list  of  the  TOSsessions  of  this  AbbeVi  and  tho 
patents  by  which  they  were  held,  see  Lyson's  **£nYirons  of  London,"  Yd.  iy.,  p. 
246. 
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Edward  lY.,  two  casks  of  red  wine  annuallj  from  the  port 
of  London  (afterwards  changed  to  an  allowance  in  money), 
which  was  the  last  benefaction  made  to  the  Abbey. 

From  Pope  Nicholas's  Taxation  in  1291  we  find  that  the 
revenues  of  this  house  were  then  valued  at  £191  I4s.  8^d. 
At  the  dissolution  in  1538  their  revenues  were  estimated 
at  £611  16s. 

Of  the  history  of  the  fraternity,  or  of  any  of  its  mem- 
bers, we  have  very  little  record.  We  know  that  Abbot 
Benedict  was  head  of  the  house  between  1199  and  1203. 

And  that  Bichard  was  Abbot  in  1218.  During  his  rule 
King  Henry  III.  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
Abbey,  while  the  siege  of  London  was  going  on.  The 
Abbot  of  Stratford  was  summoned  to  Parliament  in  1307. 

William  was  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  on  the  12th 
September,  1330.  Whether  in  this  Abbot's  time  or  not, 
is  unknown,  but  certainly  somewhere  between  1330  and 
1386  a  terrible  calamity  overtook  the  monks  of  Stratford^ 
in  the  destruction  of  their  house.  For  (to  use  the  words 
of  Leland)  ^^  this  house,  first  sett  among  the  low  marshes, 
was  after  with  sore  fludes  de&cy'd  and  remevid  to  a  oelle 
or  graunge  longynge  to  it  called  Burgestede  in  Essex, 
a  mile  or  more  from  BUerica.  The  monks  remayned  at 
Burgestede  untyl  entrete  was  made  that  they  might  have 
sum  help  otherwise.  Then  one  of  the  Biclmrds  Kings  of 
England  toke  the  grounde  and  Abbaye  of  Strateforde  into 
his  protection,  and  reedifieing  it,  brought  the  foresayde 
monkes  again  to  Strateforde,  where  among  the  marshes 
they  re-inhabited.'' 

Hugh  was  Abbot  in  1433,  for  we  find  in  HarL  MS.  443, 
a  warrant  to  aid  and  assist  Hugh  Abbot  of  Stratford  and 
Bobert  Abbot  of  Wobume,  and  the  Abbot  of  Clyffe,  re- 
formators  and  visaters  of  the  Order  of  Cisteaux.  His 
prior's  name  was  Walter  de  London. 

William  Etherway  was  made  Abbot  in  1516. 

Bobert  Abbot  of  Stratforde,  was  at  the  christening  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  10th  September,  1533. 

William  Huddleston  was  the  last  Abbot,  and  sur- 
rendered the  convent  March  29th,  1538.  In  his  time 
the  unfortunate  Margaret  Countess  of  Salisbury,  resided 
in  the  Abbey,  whence  she  was  removed  to  the  Tower  by 
Henry  yill. 
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The  deed  of  surrender  which  remains  in  tiie  Augmenta- 
tion Office  is  signed  by  William  Huddleston  the  Abbot ; 
William  Parsons  the  Prior;  John  Moryst  the  Chanter; 
John  Bydsdalls  the  Sacrist;  and  eleven  monks,  one  of 
whom,  named  John  Wyghtt,  could  not  sign  his  name,  but 
made  a  cross  for  his  mark,  which  is  described  as  the 
"marke  of  John  Wyghtt  which  cannot  wrytte*"*  The 
conventual  seal  attached  to  this  deed  is  round  and  not 
large — it  represents  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  seated 
under  a  canopy — all  that  can  be  read  of  the  legend  is — 

^^SigiU  com de  8irei/erdeJ^'\    No  register  of  the  Abbey 

has  as  yet  been  found. 

The  short  remainder  of  the  history  of  this  Abbey  is  told 
only  by  tradition,  which  in  this  instance,  no  doubt^  gives 
us  a  record  of  real  events. 

There  is  a  house,  in  the  part  of  this  parish  called 
Plaistow,  which  i&  Imown  by  the  name  of  Hide  House, 
standing  on  ground  formerly  owned  by  the  monastery. 
Here  it  is  said  that  the  monks,  when  the  noble  house 
raised  by  their  pious  benefactors, — where  they  and  their 
predecessors  had  so  long  lived  in  holy  retirement  and 
alms-giving, — was  ruthlessly  destroyed,  took  refuge,  and 
lived  out  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  fraternity 
which  the  over  zealous  reformers  had  interrupted.  Of 
this  building  we  shall  speak  presently. 

After  the  dissolution.  King  Henry  YIII.  granted  the 
site  of  tiie  monastery,  with  its  appurtenances,  the  church 
and  "Bichard's  Chapel,"  to  Sir  Peter  Mewtas,  of  West 
Ham,  his  Ambassador  to  France,  in  whose  fEimily  it  re- 
mained till  1663. 

The  site  and  history  of  "Eichard's  Chapel"  are  now 
quite  unknown,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  chantry 
diapel  of  Bichard  Mountfitchet. 

Omitting  here  the  descent  of  the  manors,  which  will 
be  found  in  detail  in  Morant,  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to 
say  a  little  on  the  history  of  the  revenues  of  the  parish 
church,  as  they  are  intimately  connected  with  our  subject. 
West  Ham  Church  was  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Stratford 

*  EDjgrayed  in  Mn.  Offbourne't  "  History  of  Enex/' 

t  It  ia  rather  tingular  ^t  a  copy  of  this  seal  is  still  used  in  the  officiAl  receipt  of 
tiie  Abbey  Land  rate.  It  ia  witthj  of  notice  that  this  seal,  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice  of  ecclesiastical  bodiesi  is  round  instead  of  the  pointed  oral  shape,  gwierally 
called  99$ieaj^iicit,  ^->  , 
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by  Gilbert  de  Moxmtfitchet,  the  son  of  the  founder. 
Afterwards  the  Bectorial,  or  great  tythes,  were  appropriated 
to  the  Monastery,  and  a  Vicarage  ordained  and  endowed ; 
which  continned  in  their  gift  till  the  dissolution. 

But  before  that,  even  the  small  portion  belonging  to 
the  Vicar  was  extorted  from  him  by  the  monks,  after  a 
tedious  suit,  in  the  years  1514,  1516  and  1516,  first  in 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Court,  and  afterwards  at 
the  Court  of  Eome,  when  he  was  forced  to  sit  down 
contented  with  a  pension  of  £39  13s.  8d.  and  a  house. 
This  pension,  which  did  not  increase  in  value  as  the  tythes 
did,  was  paid  in  four  equal  parts  at  the  feasts  of  Easter, 
Nativity  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  8.  Michael,  and  the  Birth 
of  our  Lord.  All  the  tythes  being  thus  vested  in  the 
Abbey  came  to  the  Crown  at  the  surrender  of  the  house 
in  1538,.  and  were  leased  out  from  time  to  time,  the  Vicar 
being  allowed  the  £39  13s.  8d.  This  lasted  till  the  11th 
January,  1637,  when  King  Charles  I.  granted  the  small 
tythe,  glebe  and  surplice  fees  to  Peter  Blower,  then  Vicar, 
and  thenceforth  the  aforesaid  stipend  ceased. 

In  the  very  slight  sketch  thus  given  of  the  history  of 
this  Abbey,  we  have  found  several  facts  which  do  not 
agree  with  the  statements  made  by  Weever  in  the  passage 
quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper.'  But,  as 
regards  the  architectural  remains  which  have  now  to  be 
noticed,  he  doubtless  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  us. 
How  much  of  the  conventual  buildings  was  left  in  his  time 
we  cannot  tell ;  but  to  whatever  extent  the  "  remains  of  a 
monastre  "  were  visible  to  a  passenger  along  the  Bow-road 
227  years  ago,  it  is  certain  none  are  to  be  seen  now. 

In  speaking  of  the  remains,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to 
a  mere  description  of  the  arches  and  walls  that  exist,  or  to 
the  antiquities  that  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Abbey,  but  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  arrangement  and  position  of  the  various  parts 
and  ofiices  of  the  Monastery. 

The  monks  of  the  Cistercian  branch  of  the  Benedictine 
Order  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  this  Abbey  was 
peopled,  seem  to  have  been  singularly  uniform  in  their 
habits  of  living  and  consequently  in  their  requirements. 
We  find  that  they  always  chose  a  beautiful  spot  of  country 
for  the  site  of  tixeb:  house ;  and  that  they  considered  the 
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vicinity  of  water  courses  a  desideratum  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  we  invariably  find  the  remains  of  tiieir  Abbeys 
well  watered.  The  Cistercians  were  accustomed  to  employ 
their  leisure  hours  in  farming  pursuits,  and  many  of  tiieip 
arrangements  were  of  course  similar,  though  differing 
according  to  local  peculiarities.  But  perhaps  the  most 
striking  similarity  is  exhibited  in  the  ground  plan  of  their 
churches. 

To  quote  the  Bev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  in  whose  paper  on 
^'Coggeshall  Abbey,"  in  the  second  part  of  the  first 
volume  of  our  ^^  Transactions,''  much  valuable  information 
is  given  concerning  this  order : — 

''The  cbureb  is  the  principal  building  to  which  everything  else  is 
subordinate.  For  we  must  not  look  upon  an  Abbey  Church  as  merely 
a  domestic  chapel  for  the  community  to  say  their  prayers  in ;  we  must 
rather  look  upon  the  monastery  as  a  group  of  buildings  added  to  the 
church  for  the  shelter  <if  the  priests  aaia  brethren  attached  to  its 
seryices.'' 

By  the  great  kindness  of  a  member  of  this  Society,  a 
map  of  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  is  subjoined,  for  the 
facUity  of  reference.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  tiie  map  which  I  have  been  allowed  thus  to  copy  is 
not  taken  entirely  from  any  one  ancient  record.  It  is 
made  up  by  one  who  possesses  great  skill  in  such  enquiries, 
and  who  has  made  deep  research  into  old  leases  and  other 
documents ;  it  is  far  more  complete  tiian  any  plan  of  this 
Abbey  before  published ;  and  though  made  up  on  circum- 
stantial evidence  only,  is  probably  correct.  It  will  per- 
haps be  best  understood  if  it  is  gone  over  in  detail,  in  the 
way  of  an  itinerary. 

If  we  start  along  the  road  firom  West  Ham,  near  the 
church,  we  pass  on  our  left  hand  what  is  now  tiie  Patent 
Leather  Factory  (better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gutta 
Percha  Factory),  and  which  not  long  ago  served  the 
purpose  of  a  workhousa 

Some  yards  beyond  this  building  stood,  within  the 
memory  of  m'any  of  our  parishioners,  the  great  gate  of 
the  monastery.* 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  point,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
we  have  been  moving  along  parallel  to  a  ditch  on  the 

•  Figured  in  "  OroBe'B  Antiq.  of  England  and  Wales,"  Vol.  i. ;  and  in  the  "  Gent. 
Mag.,"  Oct.,  1793,  pi.  1,  p.  881. 
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Bide  of  the  road,  "which  formed  in  fact  part  of  the  moat 
which  surrounded  the  precinct  of  the  Abbey.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  moat  were  two  gardens,  which  were  in 
the  occupation  of  the  monk-porter  who  attended  to  the 
gate.  And  it  may  be  seen  that  a  watercourse  runs 
southward  at  right  angles  to  the  road  which  we  have  been 
following,  and  at  length  turning  westward,  marks  out 
two,  and  did  mark  out  three,  sides  of  a  square.  This 
marks  the  site  of  the  Lodge,  or  Moated  House,  which  we 
learn  from  the  old  leasee,  was  a  messuage  or  mansion^ 
with  a  garden  or  orchard,  and  a  bam  and  stable,  enclosed 
by  a  moat,  and  within  the  precincts.  Portions  of  the  moat 
may  be  distinguished  where  the  railroad  crosses  the  Marsh 
Lane.  The  Abbey  slaughter-house  is  stated  to  have  been 
near  the  bam  of  the  moated  house. 

We  know  that  the  churches  of  all -Cistercian  convents 
were  alike  in  their  ground  plan,  which  consisted  of  a 
large  cross  church,  with  central  tower,  and  had  almost 
always  three  chapels  attached  to  the  east  side  of  each  of 
its  transepts.  Under  the  shelter  of  the  nave  and  transept, 
usually  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  was  placed  the 
cloister,  the  nave  forming  its  north  side,  and  the  south 
transept  part  of  its  east  side. 

The  accompanying  engmving  shows  an  archway,  "with 
the  remains  of  groining  columns,  which  is  now  built  up 
in  the  wall  of  the  "Adam  and  Eve"  Inn.  It  seems 
very  probable  that  this  was  one  of  the  arches  of  the 
cloister. 

.  In  the  kitchen  of  the  "Adam  and  Eve"  Inn  still  remains 
a  slab  with  the  brass  studs  which  formerly  affixed  a  cross 
to  itj  though  the  indent  is  almost  obliterated.  In  the 
"Ambulator,"  published  in  1806,  it  is  stated  that  there 
was  a  stone  coffin  (found  near  there  in  1770)  in  the 
garden.  This  does  not  now  exist,  at  any  rate  in  that 
position. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  conventual  church  was  the  poor 
infirmary)  and  eastward  of  that  the  smaller  of  two  gardens 
belonging  to  it.  The  larger  of  its  gardens  was  situated 
at  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  church-yard.  The 
Abbotts  garden  was  near  this. 

Southward  of  the  court  of  the  monastery  was  the  Abbey 
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Grange  and  the  Abbey  Grange-yard,  described  as  sucb  as 
late  as  1634,  and  said  to  contain  14  acres. 

In  the  field  near  the  inn  just  mentioned,  formerly  the 
Abbey  Grange-yard,  is  a  very  obtusely  pointed  arch  of 
white  stone,  built  into  a  wall  of  old  red  bricks,  2  inches 
thick ;  this  is  now  blocked  with  modem  brick,  but  pro- 
bably formed  the  ^itrances  to  the  Grange  or  farm-yard 
from  the  court  of  the  monastery.  At  right  angles  to  this 
a  red  brick  wall,  ornamented  with  black  bricks^  in  the 
usual  mode  of  Tudor  building,  runs  westward  for  170 
feet,  and  then  at  right  angles  for  about  70  feet.  Some 
distance  to  the  west,  in  the  factory  belonging  to  James 
Keyess,  Esq.,  is  a  piece  of  wall,  with  two  small  two- 
light  windows. 

To  the  south,  where  the  railway  crosses  the  garden,  a 
curious  discovery  was  made  in  1845,  while  the  workmen 
were  excavating  for  the  Woolwich  Railway,  of  which  the 
foUowing  account  was  given  by  a  local  newspaper  at  the 
time : — * 

<*  The  workmen  employed  ia  excavating  for  .the  new  railway  lighted 
upon  some  interesting  remains  connected  with  West  Ham  Abbey.  Just 
where  the  line  crosses  the  rise  of  the  '^  Adam  and  Eve "  Gardens,  and 
not  more  ihsai  two  feet  below  the  grassy  sur&ce,  a  sort  of  chamber  was 
discovered,  which,  however,  was  nearly  half  destroyed  before  the  men 
began  to  clear  away  with  any  caution,  but  what  remained  was  sufficiently 
clear,  at  the  time  of  our  observation,  to  show  its  size  and  form.  It  is  of 
an  oblong  shape,  rounded  at  one  end  and  square  at  the  other;  about  12 
feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  in  depth.  The  outer  wall,  which  is  of 
strong  masonry,  is  about  6  inches  thick ;  within  that  is  a  layer  of  cement, 
which  is  again  lined  with  thin  red  tUes,  of  peculiarly  close  texture,  and 
over  these  a  thinner  stratum  of  cement.  These  sides  are  (or  rather 
were,  for  the  greater  part  has  been  taken  away  by  curiosity)  neatly 
lined  throughoat  with  Dutch  tiles,  finely  glazed,  similar  to  those  seen  in 
old  fashioned  fire-places,  but  without  the  designs^  being  of  a  puro 
white. 

"  It  is  clear  that  this  chamber,  which,  when  whole,  must  have  been  a 
very  handsome  one,  was  intended  for  a  lavatory,  for  which  purpose  a 
weU,  which  was  discovered  within  two  or  three  feet  of  it,  furnished  an 
abundant  supply  of  water ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  heating  apparatus. 
Had  only  common  precautions  been  used,  this  curious  relic  of  other 
days  might  have  been  preserved  and  removed  entire.  It  would  be  very 
desirable,  when  so  much  excavation  is  going  on  throughout  the  country, 
if  workmen  had  instructions,  especially  near  the  sites  of  ancient  edifices 
and  historic  places,  to  pause  on  any  unusual  appearance  imtil  an  exami- 
nation by  qualified  persons  takes  place. 

**  At  a  short  distance  was  found  a  number  of  human  bones,  against 

•  «<  Chelmsford  ChroDiclo." 
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wbich  was  one  nearly  perfeet  skeleton,  the  last  remains  perhaps  of  one 
of  the  fair  recluses  for  whose  use  this  bath  had  been  oonstructed. 

^*  These  relics  of  mortality  were  instantly  desecrated  by  some  sacri- 
legious wretch  who  took  and  disposed  of  them  to  a  bone  purchaser  for  a 
lew  pence.  A  few  yards  lower  down  towards  the  Thames  the  wwkmen 
broke  into  an  archway  ver^  strongly  built,  something  after  tiie  Danish 
manner,  which  has  pven  rise  to  much  conjecture.  The  passage,  into 
which  an  entrance  is  e£fected  through  the  opening,  runs  east  aiul  west, 
and  some  suppose  that  it  formed  a  subterraneous  mode  of  escape  to  the 
inmates  of  the  Abbey  as  far  as  Barking,  in  the  event  of  any  impending 
danger.  If  so,  the  journey  would  be  a  very  tedious  one,  for  if  the 
passa^  does  not  open  as  it  proceeds,  the  traveller  would  have  to  crawl 
on  his  hands  and  knees  the  entire  way.  The  more  general  opinion  is 
that  it  is  an  old  aqueduct  leading  to  the  river.  If  so,  it  is  very  large, 
and  built  with  great  strength.'^ 

There  are  some  errors  in  this  account  which  are  too 
obvious  to  need  mention.  Although  the  subterranean 
passage  mentioned  is  so  choked  with  dirt  and  rubbish  that 
mvestigation  is  difficulty  it  may  be  regarded  aa  certain 
that  it  is  only  a  drain. 

In  digging  the  foundations  no  antiquities  were  dis* 
oovered,  except  a  rough  stone  coffin,  a  plain  gold  ring 
(now  in  the  possession  of  W.  Self,  ^^0?  ^  ^^^  8^^^ 
jettons,  and  an  onyx  seal  set  in  silver,  representing  a 
griffin,  with  this  inscription,  nuncio  vobis  gaudium  et 
ialutem.* 

The  armorial  bearings  of  tiie  Abbey  were  gules  three 
chevronels  or,  over  all  a  crozier  bendy-wise  argent 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  building  at  Fkistow  before 
alluded  to.  It  is  a  large  brick  house,  standing  just  oppo* 
site  the  ^^  Black  Lion ''  Inn,  and  though  interesting  to  the 
admirers  of  Jacobean  architecture,  does  not  require  a 
lengthy  description  here.  An  accoimt  of  it,  and  of  the 
glass  formerly  existing  in  the  windows,  will  be  found  in 
"  Lysons',"  Vol.  iv.,  p.  256.  In  the  garden  belonging  to 
it,  however,  are  large  outhouses,  built  on  crypts,  and  to 
one  of  them  is  a  buttressed  door-arch  of  red  brick,  evi- 
dently of  ^*  Tudor  "  workmanship.  Over  this  is  an  inscrip- 
tion m  wrought  brick,  "  Christ  is  the  gate  to  everlasting 
life,''  and  the  date  1579.  This  seems  to  me  to  refer  its 
erection  rather  to  Dr.  Taylor  or  his  predecessor  than  the 
monks. 

One  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  regret  at  the 

•  «  OoUeotanea  Antiqua,"  by  C.  fioach  Smith,  Vol.  IV, 
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ruthless  annihilatioii  of  almost  all  the  remains  of  our  con- 
ventual buildings,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  our 
Society  may  be  useful  in  extending  more  widely  that 
reverence  for  ancient  things  which  wUl  prevent  the  relics 
which  still  adorn  our  land  sharing  the  fate  of  those  of  the 
Abbey  of  S.  Mary  of  Stratford  Lcrngthom. 
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NOTES   ON   THE    EEGISTERS   OF   THE   PAEISH 
OP  BAEKING. 

By  H.  W.  Kino. 

"The  Parish  Eegisters  and  Vestry  AocoTint  Books,  in  their 
regular  entries,  and  in  the  notes  of  remarkable  occurrences 
which  are  often  recorded  in  them,  contain  a  vast  store 
of  information  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  Local  and 
Family  History  and  of  Ancient  Manners  and  Customs;''* 
hoping  that,  with  the  concurrence  and  cooperation  of  the 
Clergy,  this  information  might  be  rendered  available  for 
historical  purposes,  the  Society,  eighteen  months  ago,  ad- 
dressed a  circular  to  the  Incumbents  of  all  the  churches  in 
the  county,  requesting  tiiem  to  investigate  these  records 
and  to  communicate  what  appeared  to  be  important.  Many 
returns  have  been  received,  containing  much  curious,  in- 
teresting and  valuable  information,  which  is  in  process  of 
arrangement;  the  registers  of  several  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis,  in  which  the  entries  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  are  under  careful  investigation,  and 
the  result  will  shortly  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Officers 
of  the  Society ;  and  tiiere  is  reason  to  believe  that,  be- 
sides these,  very  considerable  additions  will  eventually  be 
made  to  the  extracts  already  in  our  possession;  yet,  in 
the  present  imperfect  and  incomplete  state  of  the  returns, 
the  materials  cannot  be  satisfactorily  digested  into  a  form 
adapted  for  a  regular  series  of  papers  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Society. 

The  copious  excerpts,  however,  from  the  Barking  Eegis- 
ters which,  in  compliance  with  the  circular  of  the  Council, 
were  kindly  furnished  by  the  Eev.  A.  F.  Smith,  having 
proved  of  sufficient  interest  in  themselves  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  members  who  were  present  at  the  General 

•  Circular  of  tho  Council  of  the  Essoz  Archaological  Society  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
County. 
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Meeting  held  in  that  town  in  June,  1859,  it  has  been 
considered  desirable  to  oflFer,  in  the  present  volume  of  our 
"Transactions''  a  few  notes  on  these  Eegisters,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  historical  value  of  their  contents.  By  the  diligence 
of  our  active  associate,  Edward  J.  Sage,  Esq.,  of  Stoke 
Newington,  these  excerpts  have  since  been  largely  aug- 
mented, chiefly  with  reference  to  the  genealogies  of 
ancient  families  seated  in  the  Hundred  of  Becontree,  a 
subject  to  which  his  researches  have  been  more  particularly 
directed*.  I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  burthen  the 
present  paper  with  a  long  series  of  extracts  having  merely 
a  direct  genealogical  bearing.  It  may  suffice  to  state  that 
they  are  numerous,  and  of  a  highly  valuable  character, 
and  it  is  hoped  will  be  hereafter  arranged  and  preserved 
among  the  archives  of  the  Essex  ArchaBologicd.  Society 
for  reference,  and  for  the  use  of  future  historians  of  the 
coxmty. 

The  Barking  Registers  commence  in  the  year  1558, 
about  the  period  at  which  the  earliest  registers  extant 
usually  begin,  though  we  occasionally  find  them  with  a 
few  entries  as  early  as  the  reigns  of  Henry  Till.,  Edward 
VI.  and  Mary.  Like  many  of  the  older  Registers,  these 
at  Barking,  for  a  considerable  period,  are  transcripts  upon 
vellum  from  the  original  codices,  which  had  become  torn 
and  defaced ;  the  accuracy  of  each  page  of  transcript  is 
attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  clergyman  and  church- 
wardens, and  they  are  in  unusually  fine  preservation,  and 
beautifully  written.  Although  the  entries  for  some  years 
are  wanting,  the  total  number  of  registered  births  from 
1558  to  1857  is  32,258 ;  of  marriages  5,524 ;  of  burials 
80,830.  The  title  of  the  Baptismal  Register  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Barkinge.  Infaktittm  in  viscera  Ibesu  Christi  per  Baptismi  Sacra- 
mentum  iosertorum  Nomcnclatura :  Ab  Henrico  Barber  subornccto  Viro 
M'^o  Richardo  Wignallo,  Vicario,  Curionis  munus  obeunte,  e  oonspurcato 
et  lacero  quondam  Libro   fidelissime  transcripta!      Johanne  Wielde, 

*  Edward  Sage,  Esq.,  of  Boding  Lodge,  a  gentleman  possessing  unusual  facilities 
and  an  extensivo  knowledge  of  manorial  customs,  has  also  formed  a  yaluable  collection 
for  the  History  of  the  Manor  and  Parish  of  Barking,  in  two  superbly  illustrated  folio 
YolumeSj  which  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  at  its  meeting  at  Barking ;  the  history  of 
the  adjoining  parishes  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  has  also  been  written  by  a  member 
of  tho  Society  ;  so  that,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  excerpts  from  the  Parish  BegistersL 
it  will  bo  ^tifying  to  the  Society  to  know  that  vatorials  oxist  for  a  yery  perfect  and 
enlarged  history  of  these  extensive  parishes, 
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Thoma  Pargitor,  Johaxme  Medows  et  Will'mo  Nieholsoa  (Eeonoiius 
Eccliee.  tunc  ibid. 

Incipit  ab  Initio  Rngni  Reginss  noetne  ElizabethsD,  sicati  constita* 
tionibus  Parliamento  stabilitb  nup'  sancita  est 

On  the  fly-leaf  opposite, 

Registmm  Ecclira  Barkingensis,  ab  Henrioo  Barber  fideliter  trans* 
criptum  Anno  Dnj.  1698. 

Beneath  is  the  name  of  the  transcriber  in  monogram^ 
with  the  motto,  "  Ne  dubita,  dabitur." 

Till  May,  1620,  each  page  has  the  following  foot-note ; 
<^  Fideliter  descripta  (#r,  ver^  sunt  inserta),  per  Biohardum 
Wignall,  Yicarium; "  and  as  far  as  the  book  is  only  a  trans- 
cript, each  page  has  usually  the  counter  signatures  of  one 
or  more  of  the  churchwardens,  some  of  whom  put  their 
marks,  consisting  either  of  a  single  letter,  or  their  initials 
monogram,  in  Eoman  letters.  This  was  not  altogether  in 
unusual,  but  persons  who  could  not  write  commonly,  even, 
to  the  present  day,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  a  practice 
handed  down  from  very  remote  antiquity.  In  ancient 
charters  this  mode  of  attestation  is  almost  universal  with 
kings,  prelates  and  other  ecclesiastics ;  not  always,  as  has 
been  often  imagined,  because  these  persons  could  not  write, 
but  to  give  additional  weight,  sacredness  and  solenmity  to 
the  act.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that  in  the  sig- 
natures attached  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
Parliamentary  Protestation,  and  Yow  and  Covenant,  pre- 
served in  the  register  of  Hadleigh  Church,  in  this  county, 
a  great  variety  of  curious  marks  are  employed,  the  cross 
being  made  only  in  two  or  three  instances,  from  which  it 
seems  clear  that  the  Puritans  entertained  an  aversion  to  its 
use  for  that  or  any  other  purpose.*  If  the  Churchwardens 
of  Barking  could  neither  read  nor  write  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  of  what  value  their  attestation  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  transcript  could  possibly  be. 

The  title  of  the  Eegister  of  Marriages  is : — 

Matrikonio  conjuntorum  Nomina  ab  Henrico  Barber  cl'ioo  istios  Ecde 
flote  fideli  minifltro  vere  transcripta.  Johanne  Wilde,  Thoma  Pargitor, 
WilPmo  Nicholson  et  Johanne  Medowes  seniore  tunc  .^SdiHbas,  vis.  anno 
Dnj.  1598,  Ilicardo  Wignallo  tunc  etiam  ibidem  Vicario  et  Fastore 
sedulo. 

*  In  a  Puritan  tract  of  the  serenteenth  oentuiy,  tho  GrosB  of  Christ  ia  introdnced  as  i 

the  mark  of  tho  Beast.  i 
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That  of  the  Burials  is  in  the  following  form : — 

Inhitmatobttm  speq :  melioris  Yitsd  Succumbentium  catalogus ;  ab 
Henrico  Barber  Colendissimi  Mri  Richardi  Wignalli  Ecclesiee  istius, 
Partecbo  substituto ;  e  manco  quondam,  magnaque  ministrorum 
antebac  in  curia  custodito  codice,  qu^  fieri  potuit  cura  ac  diligentia, 
Gonscriptus,  yix  anno  Dnj  1598;  Jobanne  Wilde,  Tboma  Pargitor, 
Jobanne  Medowes  seniore,  et  Will'mo  Nicbollson,  Ecdesiee  Barkin- 
gensis  tunc  Gardianis  fidelissimis.  Incboatur  a  regno  Serenissimse 
Keginse  nostree  Elizabetbsd ;  quemadmodum  constitutionibus  Parliamento 
editis  sancitum  est. 

These  titles  are  written  in  red  and  black  ink,  and  there 
are  also  others  upon  the  fly  leaves  in  a  similar  formularly 
to  that  in  the  Baptismal  Begister  with  the  monogram  and 
motto  of  Henry  Barber.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  in 
each  he  has  selected  a  different  word  to  express  "  Church- 
wardens/' calling  them  Custodes,  JEdiles,  and  Qardiani; 
while  he  htis  been  equally  careful  to  change  the  form  of 
attestation  at  the  foot  of  the  different  pages,  the  following 
variations  occurring  in  the  Burial  Kegister,  "Examinata 
concordant;"  "Fidelitertranscripta,"  "Fideliter  excerpta;" 
"  Fideliter  extracta ;"  "  Fideliter  descripta ;"  "  Concordat 
in  originali;"  "Fideliter  translata;"  "  Vere  traducta." 
The  Register  of  Marriages  is  a  transcript  till  about  the 
end  of  1597,  and  the  Register  of  Burials  as  far  as  the 
latter  end  of  1598.  From  the  title  of  the  former  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  erase  the  words  "  fideli  ministro" 
applied  to  the  transcriber. 

The  value  of  the  entries  in  the  Barking  Registers  to  the 
county  historian  will  be  manifest  when  I  mention  that  they 
include  records  of  the  births,  deaths  and  marriages  of  the 
ancient  families  of  Fanshawe  of  Parsloes,  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  the  Campbells,  Baronets  of  Clay  Hall,  Sisley 
of  Eastbury  House,  Fitch,  Pounsett,  Pargitor,  Ayloffe, 
Comyns,  Wright,  Throckmorton,  Grascoigne,  Qresham, 
Maynard,  Osbaston,  LethieuUier  and  others  of  rank,  pro- 
perty and  distinction  connected  with  the  manorial  history 
of  this  and  other  parishes  in  the  county.  From  entries  so 
numerous,  and  in  relation  to  some  of  the  families, 
extending  over  a  long  series  of  years,  it  is  impossible  to 
insert  more  than  a  few  of  the  most  interesting,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Lysons. 
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FEOM   BAFTI8MAL   EEGISTEES. 

1596,  Nov. — Richard  the  sonDe  of  WiUm  Hampden,  in  the  conn^e  of 
Buckingham,  Esquire,  baptized  7  mo.  Novembris.  [Brother  to  the 
famous  William  Hampden.] 

1604,  Mar. — Elizabeth  ye  daughter  of  Sr  Christofer  Hatton,  Knigfate, 
baptised  the  2dth  day  of  Marche.  And  others  of  his  childreit,  viz. 
Christofer,  July  11,  1605;  Alice,  ApriU  26,  1607;  Jane,  June  29, 
1609;  Robart,  Aug.  12,  1612.  [This  Sir  C.  Hatton  (who  married 
Alice,  daughter  of  lliomas  Fanshaw,  Esq.)  lived  at  Clay  hall  ;  he 
was  cousin  and  at  length  heir  to  Sir  C.  Hatton,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  son  Christopher,  bom  at  Clay- 
hall  in  1605,  was  created  Baron  Hatton  by  Charles  I.  in  1643,  and 
married  Elisabeth,  one  of  the  coheirs  of  Sir  Charles  Montagu : 
he  died  in  1670.     The  tide  is  extinct.—  Vide  Lytons'  "  Env."] 

1607,  December. — William  the  sonne  of  Sir  William  Parker,  Knighte, 
Lord  Montegle  baptized  the  third  day  of  December.  [This  is  the 
celebrated  Lord  Monteagle  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  which 
is  alleged  to  have  been  the  means  of  discovering  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  He  is  believed  at  this  time  to  have  resided  at  Eastbuiy 
House,  a  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  two  popular 
and  unfounded  traditions — one,  the  conspirators  met  at  Eastbuiy 
House  ;  the  other,  that  the  discovery  of  the  plot  was  owing  to  the 
letter  which  was  intended  for  Lord  Monteagle  having,  by  mistake, 
been  delivered  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  house  named  Montagu.  Lord 
Monteagle  received  the  letter,  as  is  well  known,  at  Hoxton.3 

1663,  Nov.  14. — Harry,  ye  sonne  of  Sir  Thomas  Cambell,  Barooett, 
borne  this  day  in  ye  parish  ot  St.  Andrewes,  Holbome,  in  London, 
and  baptized  by  Dr.  Cartwright  on  Tuesday,  24th  of  the  same. 
[This  Sir  T.  Cambell  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1663.  The  title  is 
extinct.  He  was  uncle  to  Sir  John  Cambell,  the  register  of  whose 
burial  will  be  found  on  May  21,  1662. — Lysoni.'] 

1670-1,  Mar.  17.— Jane  ye  d.  of  Richard  Sheffield,  Esq.  and  ye  Lady 
Cambell.  [This  R.  Sheffield  was  uncle  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ; 
he  married  Mary  Lady  Cambell,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  CambeD, 
and  daughter  of  Thomas  first  Viscount  Fanshaw. — Lysons,'] 

FBOM   MARRIAGB   REGISTERS. 

1662,  May  27. — ^This  day  was  maryed  Thomas  Cartwright,  D.D.,  and 
Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Wright,  Esq.,  and  Margaret,  his  wife, 
both  of  this  parish.  [This  was  the  famous  Dr.  Cartwright,  Bisbc^ 
of  Chester,  and  some  time  Vicar  of  Barking,  whose  diary  has  been 
published  by  the  Camden  Society.  Records  of  the  births  of  his 
children  are  contained  in  the  Baptismal  Registers.] 

Captain  Cook,  the  circumnavigator,  of  famous  memory, 
was  married  in  this  church,  as  appears  by  the  following 
record : — 

1762,  Dec.  21.— James  Cook  of  ye  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Shadwell,  in  ye 
county  of  Middlesex,  batchelor,  and  Elizabeth  Batts,  of  ye  parish  of 
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Barking,  in  ye  county  of  Essex,  Spinster,  were  married  in  this 
church  by  ye  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy's  license,  this  twenty-first 
day  of  December,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two,  by 
George  Downing,  vicar  of  Little  Wakerine,  Essex.  This  marriage 
was  solemnized  between  us — Jam*-  Cook,  Elizabeth  Cook,  late 
Batts ;  in  ye  presence  of  John  Richardson,  Sarah  Brown,  William 
Everrest. 

I  know  not  whether  by  law  or  custom  the  practice  has 
obtained  in  recent  times  for  a  woman  to  sign  her  pre- 
nuptial  name  in  the  register  (a  name  which  she  no  longer 
bears)  immediately  after  the  marriage  is  celebrated.  The 
above  mode  of  signature  alone  seems  consistent  with 
common  sense. 

From  the  Eegister  of  Burials  I  have  selected  the 
following : — 

1592,  Aug.  6. — Joane  the  daughter  of  the  Worshl.  Thomas  Powle,  senior 

Esquier  buried  the  6th  August  multd  nocte.    S<^emniisatio  sepulturs^ 

triduum  post. 
1598,  June. — Sir  Ralph  Bowerchyer,  Knighte,  buried  the  11th  day  June 

his  fbnerall  kepte  the  6th  of  July. 
1617,  Mar.  80. — Anne,  ye  wife    of   Sir    Charles    Comwallis,  Knight. 

[This  Sir  C.  Comwallis  was  unele  to  the  first  Lord  Comwallis ;  he 

married  secondly,  Anne,   daughter  of  Thomas  Barrow,  Esq.,  and 

widow  of  Ralph  Selden. — Li/sons.^ 
1631,  Jan.  28.— Widdow  Ranford  Dr.  Donne's  mother.     [This  lady  was 

mother  of  the  famous  Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.] 
1634,  Deo.  19.— -Frances,  d.  of  Dudley  North,  Knight.     [This  D.  North 

was  afterwards  the  fourth  Lord   North  ^   he  married  one  of  the 

coheirs  of  Sir  Charles  Montagu. — Lysont.] 
1638,  Oct.  1. — ^The  Lady  Fanshaw.     [Anne,  Lady  Fanshaw,  wife  of  Sir 

Thomas,  died  a  lunatic. — Lt/sons.'] 
1662,  May  21. — Sir  John  Cambell,  Baronett,  sonne  to  James  Cambell,  of 

Woodford,  •Esq.     [This  Sir  J.  Cambell  was  created  in  1661.     This 

title  is  extinct.  J 
1674,  Not.  6.— Margaret,  wife  of  Sir  Thos.  Fanshaw,   Knight.     [This 

lady  was  daughter  of  Sir  —  Heath,  Knight,  and  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 

Fanshaw,  the  yoimger. — Lt/som,^  • 

1679,  Dec.  29,— The   Honble.   Lady   Eliz.   Fanshaw.     [This  lady  was 

second  wife   of  Sir  Thomas,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Viscount 

Fanshaw.] 
1739,  Sept.  13.— Frances   Isabella,   daughter    of   Capt.   Edwd.   Hawk. 

[This  Capt.  E.  Hawk  was  afterwards  Lord  Hawke.] 
1767,  June  5. — The    Honble.    Major-General    John    Boscawen.      [The 

Major  was  uncle  to  Lord  Falmouth.     He  was  Master  of  the  Horse 

and  one  of  the  grooms.] 
1627,  May  27.— Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Heniy  Coutte.     [The  family 

of  Cotto  were  proprietors  of  the  Manor  of  Clayhall  in  Barking  for 

several  generations.] 
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Omitting  a  large  number  which  would  no  doubt  proye 
of  great  interest  to  the  historian  and  genealogist,  I  pass  on 
to  o£Eer  a  few  notes  upon  some  entries  of  another  kind 
which  are  found  in  these  books.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
the  loose  way  in  which  at  an  early  period  numerous  births 
and  burials  were  recorded  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Barking  Begistry ;  similar  entries  are  to  be  met  with  in 
numerous  registers  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 
Among  the  Baptisms,  for  instance,  such  entries  as  the 
following : — 

1585,  Julye. — A  poore    child    beinge  a  stranger  bapt^    the    ISth  of 

Julye. 
1588,  March. — Agnes    the  daughter  of  a  poore  travailer  bapt^    the 

31  March. 
1592,  May. — Frances  daughter  of  Baker  of  the  Greene  lane,  bapt<^-  the 

16  May. 

1591,  September. — ^Thomas  the  sonne  of  Joseph  Middleton  from  a  Bame 
at  Upney  bapt^-  the  2d  of  September. 

1592,  October. — Henry  the  supposed  son  of  Henry  Fisher  of  London 
from  the  Greyhound  bapt^  the  17th  of  October. 

1525. — PresciUa,  daughter  of  a  begg'  from  Loxford. 

John  and  Elizabeth,  children  of  a  travailer  who  was  brouglit  to 
bed  at  the  Crowne  at  Ilford. 
1597. — John,  a  beggar's  child. 

Agnes,  a  poore  woman's  child. 
1637. — Mary  Absolom,  borne  in  a  waggon. 
1644— Johne,  from  Loxford. 

1653. — Francis,  the  sonne  of  an  Ethiopian,  bom  at  the  Beehiye. 
1697. — ^A  cobler's  son,  against  Mr.  Furbigh^  house. 
1682.-— Smith's  child,  at  Church. 
1682.— A  Sawyer's  child. 

Jonas,  a  nigro,  baptized  at  Church. 
1698. — Edward,  a  traveller. 
1709. — John,  a  traveller. 
1712. — Mark,  a  foundling. 
1725. — John,  son  of  Wilson,  a  Jew. 

It  would  seem  that  there  were  many  vagrants  whose 
surnames  were  either  purposely  concealed  by  the  persons 
themselves,  or  not  very  pajticularly  inquired  for.  Such 
entries  as  the  following  also  occur  with  some  frequency : 
"  John  Alius  vulgi,  Frances  filia  vulgi,"  probably  intended 
to  denote  illegitimacy.  In  the  registers  of  Little  Bardfield 
illegitimacy  is  indicated  by  "  Alius  "  or  "  filia  terree ; "  and 
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in  the  Barking  register  is  one  entry  with  a  very  significant 
Christian  name,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
selected  by  the  clergyman,  "  1590  December,  FortuitOy  a 
Bastard  from  Loxford  Bame  bapt^  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber." 

Two  or  three  examples  occur  of  the  peculiar  class  of 
Christian  names  adopted  by  the  Puritans  for  their  children. 
In  1647  was  baptized  "  Alice  the  daughter  of  i?^ZeV^am?^ 
Smith  "  and  in  1716  "Anne  daughter  of  Original  Heath." 
In  the  Burial  Begister  is  also  found  ^^ Repentance  Page, 
1634."  Names  of  this  kind  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  Sussex,  where  Puritanism  appears  to  have  extensively 
prevailed,  at  least  in  some  districts.  We  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  say  at  present  to  what  extent  the  practice  of 
giving  such  obtained  in  Essex  at  that  period,  but  the 
Barking  Begister  records  the  baptism  of  a  child  at  a  very 
recent  date  who  rejoiced  in  the  not  very  euphonious 
names  of  "Christopher  Mahershalal-hashbaz  Splashett." 
Mr.  Mark  Antony  Lower  has  collected  a  long  Ust  borne 
by  persons  in  Sussex,  such  as — ^Accepted,  Elected,  Be- 
deemed.  Earth,  Faint-not,  Stand-fast-on-high,  Kill-sin, 
Fly-debate,  Weep-not,  More-ftxiit,  Fight-the-good-fight-of- 
faith,  Lament,  Eeplenish,  Search-the-Scriptures,  Small- 
hope,  Seek-wisdom,  Fly-fornication.  These  were  actual 
baptismal  names ;  and  in  the  17th  century  two  juries  were 
empanelled  in  Sussex,  every  one  of  them  bearing  this  can- 
ting nomenclature.  In  the  burial  registers  there  were  deaths 
recorded  in  as  loose  a  manner  as  some  of  the  baptisms,  such 
as  "  A  poor  boy,"  "  A  poor  woman,"  "  A  poor  wench  who 
died  in  the  street,"  "A  poor  maid,"  "A  poor  man  who 
died  in  Mr.  Pouncett's  bam,"  "A  poor  man  dying  in 
James  Carrow's  barn."  There  were  many  such  records  of 
persons  dying  alone,  unknown,  and  perhaps  wholly  uncared 
for,  in  bams,  in  the  forest,  by  the  roadside,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  be  found  in  these  and  other 
registers. 

The  burials  of  pedlars,  strangers,  vagrants,  and  other 
itinerants,  whose  names  are  unknown,  appear  very  numer- 
ous in  these  registers. 


1559.— One  at  Jenkins  Farme. 
1562. — John  a  stranger. 
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1562. — Rachell,  Norden's  maide. 

„        A  poore  maide  at  Benson's. 
1567. — An  oulde  man  who  died  at  Mr.  Brooke's  at  Ilford, 
1568.— John  Glue  his  child. 

„         A  poore  wenche  from  the  Allmes  houses. 
1531. — A  poore  boy  from  Mr.  Salmon's  bame. 
1591. — A  poore  boy  from  Loxford  bame. 
1593. — A  poore  wench  who  cam  from  the  bath. 
1599.— Old  Joan. 

1601. — A  strange  childe  found  in  the  street. 
1603. — A  stranger  from  the  highway. 
1615. — Joan  a  beggar  wench. 
1626. — A  poore  woman  from  the  good  Kelpe's. 

In  the  same  Eegister  the  following  quaint  and  curious 
entries  occur  among  others : — 

1568.— Goodwife  Pratt. 

Goodman  Smithe's  child. 

Mother  Edwards. 

Mr.  Nutbrowne's  kinswoman. 
1571. — ^Thomas  Drake,  our  clerke. 
1584.— William  a  Cobler. 
1587. — Isaac  Hunt  the  Barber. 
1591. — John  Wilkins,  commonly  called  Father  John. 
1593. — Richard  Stephens,  otherwise  called  Bald  Dicke. 

John,  aliter  dictus  Jacke  Avis,  from  Clay  Hall. 

Roger  Floyd,  as  som  thinke  a  Bastard. 
1597. — John  Allen,  a  vagrant  chyrurgeon. 
1650.— Old  Greene. 
1655.— Old  StoudaU. 

Old  Stoudall's  wife. 
1708,  April  14. — Queen  of  the  Gypsies,  and 

1830,  May    10. — Christopher    Mahershalalhashbaz    Splashett,    (befbre 
mentioned). 

There  are  also  frequent  entries  of  chrysom  children,  as 
"  a  crysom  man  child,"  "  a  crysom  maid  child." 

A  child  was  called  a  "chrysom"  from  the  time  of  its 
baptism  to  the  time  of  its  mother  being  churched,  though 
there  is  certainly  one  instance  in  the  register  where  the 
word  is  erroneously  used,  viz. : — "  In  1602  a  chrysom  maide 
childe  not  baptized  by  Mr.  Eichard  Cooke."  If  it  died 
during  that  interval,  the  chrysom  cloth  with  which  it  had 
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been  covered  at  its  baptism  was  used  as  its  shroud.  I 
am  not  aware  whether  this  custom  has  become  entirely 
obsolete  in  the  church ;  in  former  times  the  priest  used  to 
say  when  he  put  the  vesture  upon  the  child,  "  Take  this 
white  vesture  as  a  token  of  innocence."  In  the  17th 
century  it  was  also  customary  for  women  to  be  covered 
with  a  white  veil  when  churched,  and  the  insisting  upon 
this  usage  was  made  a  charge  against  some  of  the  clergy 
by  the  Puritans ;  and  in  the  church  of  Horndon-on-the- 
Hill  in  this  county,  on  those  occasions  women  presented  a 
white  handkerchief  to  the  priest  as  an  offering.* 

Upon  one  of  the  fly-leaves  of  the  Register  is  a  list  of 
more  than  forty  "persons  excommunicated"  during  the 
17th  century,  and  in  some  instances  the  dates  at  which  a 
few  of  them  were  subsequently  absolved.  For  certain 
notorious  crimes,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  An- 
glican Church,  such  persons  were  denied  the  rites  of 
Christian  burial,  and  were  either  interred  outside  the 
fence  of  the  churchyard,  in  some  remote  part  of  the 
groimd  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  or  in  the  public  high- 
way. At  the  present  day  only  in  cases  of  feh-de-sej  or  of 
persons  djdng  unbaptised,  is  the  accustomed  ritual  usually 
withheld  by  the  Church. 

There  is  one  instance  recorded  in  the  Barking  Begister 
in  1593,  of  a  woman  excommunicate  propter  stuprum^  and 
interred  without  the  honour  of  Christian  burial,  in  the 
extreme  boundary  of  the  churchyard. 

1693,  Dec.  23. — Mrs.  Marye  from  Mr.  Richard  Cokes  propter  stuprum 
excommunicata,  sine  aliquo  cbristiansB  sepulturse  honore  in 
extremis  finibus  Coemeterii  in  terram  posita  est,  tertio  yicessimo 
die   Decembris. 

In  the  same  year  there  is  another  entry  in  Latin,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  clergyman  entertained  a  doubt 

*  This  reoeiyes  ^planation  from  an  entij  of  fees  due  to  the  Clerffyman  in  the 
Begister  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  Baptist  m  the  Isle  of  Thanet  subscrihed  hy  Robert 
Jenklnson,  Vicar  in  1577 — yiz.,  '<  For  Churching  a  woman,  but  must  compound  for  the 
Face-Cloth  Is."  on  which  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  in  his  **  History  of  the  Isle  of  Tenet,"  1736^ 
has  this  note.  **  The  ancient  duty  for  Ghristning  [Churching]  was  a  oryBome^  or  the 
face-cloth,  that  covered  the  child  at  its  baptism,  if  it  lived,  but  if  the  child  died,  the 
minister  was  to  have  but  two-pence  for  baptizing  (the  woman's  o£Eering  at  her 
churching^  and  was  to  lose  the  Face-Cloth  for  that  was  to  wind  the  child  in." 

By  the  Manual  in  unm  Sarum,  it  is  ordered,  '*  That  Godfaders  and  Godmoders  see 
tha^  the  modyr  bringe  agin  the  Crysome  at  her  Purification,"  and  by  the  first 
English  Liturgy,  **  The  woman  that  is  purified  is  required  to  offer  her  dysome,  and 
the  other  accustomed  offerings." 
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whether  a  lady  could  be  buried  with  Christian  burial 
because  she  was  a  friend  and  favourer  of  the  (Eoman) 
Catholic  religion,  and  therefore  (as  he  thought)  excom- 
municate. The  Bishop  (Dr.  Aylmer)  appears  very  pro- 
perly to  have  decided  that  she  should  be  interred  with  the 
accustomed  rites,  as  I  conclude  from  the  record : — 

1593,  June  15. — Alice  the  wife  of  Jobn  Bur,  Gent.  Consulto  prius 
Episcopo  nam  omnino  sepeliretur,  quia  CacolicaD  (sic)  Relligioms 
mortis  tempore  fautriz  et  arnica  fuit,  ideoque  excommunicata,  in 
CoDmiterio  jacet  25^o  die  Junii. 

There  are  several  records  of  the  interment  of  Quakers 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  about  whom,  as  far  as  appears 
from  the  Eegister,  no  question  whatever  was  raised,  viz. : — 
"Ewers  a  Quaker,  1662 ;  John  Kuddell  a  Quaker,  1663 ; 
Henry  Cannon,  Quaker,  1673. 

Eegister  Book  (A)  contains  a  memorandum  of  the  pre- 
sentation, by  Lady  Elizabeth  Coote,  relict  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Coote,  of  a  plate  (paten)  of  silver  gilt,  with  the  arms  and 
initials  of  the  said  lady,  a  white  damask  cloth,  and  napkin 
(corporal)  for  the  service  of  the  altar  in  Barking  Church, 
to  be  used  "  upon  solemne  festivall  dayes."  And  Begister 
(B)  has  a  memorandum  of  the  ejection  of  the  curate,  Mr. 
Chigenhale,  in  June,  1688,  for  refusing  to  read  the 
"  Declaration  of  Toleration  "  in  the  reign  of  James  II., 
and  that  Mr.  Hall  was  appointed  his  successor  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  Cartwright,  but  at  a  later  date, 
namely,  February  3,  1689,  Mr.  Hall  was  dismissed  and 
Mr.  Chigenhale  was  restored. 

I  have  now  placed  before  the  members  of  the  Essex 
Archaeological  Society  some  of  the  chief  points  of  interest 
from  among  the  seventy  thousand  entries  which  occur  in  the 
Barking  Eegisters,  exclusively  of  those  which  have  a 
genealogical  bearing.  T6  the  Vicar,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, and  to  the  Eev.  A.  F.  Smith,  Curate  of  the  parish, 
for  the  great  pains  he  bestowed  in  extracting  so  much 
curious  and  interesting  matter,  and  for  the  elaborate 
manner  in  which  he  worked  out  tables  of  statistical 
information,  and  in  many  places  annotated  his  extracts, 
our  thanks  are  especially  due,  as  well  as  to  our  Associate, 
Edward  J.  Sage,  Esq.,  for  having  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  historical  collections  of   the   Society.      In  some 
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future  numbers  of  the  "  Journal "  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
give,  in  a  more  connected  form,  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  entire  Begisters  of  the  County,  with  an 
introductory  paper  on  tibe  history  of  these  ancient  and 
important  records. 
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EA8TBXJEY    HALL. 
Bt  tes  Bey.  Edwaed  L.  Cutts. 

The  Manor  of  Eastbury  was  a  portion  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Abbey  of  Barking.  The  Abbey  was  dissolved  in 
1589.  In  1545,  the  Manor  was  granted  to  Sir  W. 
Denham,  Kt.,  Sheriff  of  London,  who,  dying  three  years 
after,  left  it  to  his  'heir,  William  Abbot,  who  held  it  eight 
years,  and  then  conveyed  it  to  John  Keele ;  he,  within  the 
year — vuf.j  in  1557 — re-sold  it  to  Clement  Sysley.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  there  was  formerly  a  date  (1572)  in  the 
hall,  and  another  tradition  speaks  of  a  similar  date  on  a 
spout  behind,  and  the  style  of  the  house  corresponds  with 
that  date ;  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
these  traditions,  and  we  may  therefore  safely  ascribe  to 
Clement  Sysley  the  erection  of  this  interesting  old  house. 
The  House  continued  in  his  family  for  50  years,  tiU 
Thomas  Sysley  sold  it,  in  or  before  1608,  to  Augustine 
Steward.  Martin  Steward  sold  it  to  Jacob  Price;  and 
G.  Price  to  W.  Knightley,  in  1646 ;  and  his  widow  sold 
it  to  Sir  T,  Vyner ;  Sir  T.  Vyner's  representatives  sol4 
the  Manor  to  W.  Browne,  in  1714;  his  nephew,  W. 
Sedgwick,  sold  it  to  I.  Weldale,  in  1740;  and  Mrs.  Ann 
Weldale  (probably  his  daughter)  to  Mr.  Sterry,  in  1773. 
Mr.  T.  Newman  and  his  son  and  grandson  dwelt  here 
till  1792 ;  the  last  left  it  by  will  to  Mr.  Bushfield,  in 
1802.  The  next  possessor,  Mr.  Scott,  dilapidated  the 
mansion,  took  up  floors,  and  tore  out  chimney-pieces,  some 
of  which  were  sold  to  the  Itev.  Mr.  Panshaw,  who  placed 
them  in  his  house  at  Parsloes,  where  they  still  exist. 

The  house,  then,  was  built  in  1572,  in  the  glorious  days 
of  great  Elizabeth.  About  her  time  a  great  change  in  the 
general  plan  of  country  houses  came  in.  The  earlier 
houses  had  been  built  round  a  central  court,  with  all  the 
windows  looking  into  the  court-yard,  and  only  a  few  loops 
in  the  outer  walls,  for  the  sake  of  security.  It  is  one 
proof  of  the  higher  security  of  the  country  at  the  time  of 
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which  we  are  speaking    that  the  quadrangle  was  now 
turned  inside  out,  as  it  were ;  the  windows,  which  were 
large  and  numerous,  now  looking  outward.    lu  this  house* 
the  plan  consists  of  a  south  front,  and  two  wings,  and  the 
fourth  side  of  the  court  is  closed,  not  by  another  block  of 
building,  but  by  a  blank  wall.     In  the  southern  angle  of 
the  court-yard    are    two    octagonal    stair  turrets.     The 
principal  entrance  is  through  ti^e  north  front ;  the  door  is 
arched,  and  has  its  spandrels  traceried  in  brick;    this 
admits  the  visitor  into  a  small  porch.    Passing  through 
this  he  enters  into  what  was  formerly  the  screens ;  9.«.,  ti^e 
passage  screened  off  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall.     The 
hall  was  on  the  left  hand ;  the  westeru  wing  was  occupied 
by  the  kitchens  and  offices.     In  the  eastern  wing  were 
two  large  apartments,  periiaps  the  ordinary  sitting  rooms 
of  the  family,  with  a  passage  between  them  from  the 
exterior  to  the  stair  turret  and  to  the  hall.     On  the  first 
floor,  there  was  over  the  hall  a  room  of  the  same  size, 
whose  walls  were  decorated  with  paintings,  on  one  side  the 
"  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,''  on  another  a  number  of 
figures  of   men  and  women    in  contemporary  costumes 
placed  under  niches.     In  the  western  wing  there  appear 
to  have  been  bed-chambers ;    in  the  eastern  wing,  one 
long    and    fine    room,    which  was    probably  the    Great 
Chamber,  answering  to  our  drawing-room.     Between  the 
ceiling  of  the  porch  and  the  floor  of  the  room  over  it  was  a 
space  3|  feet  high,  entered  from  above  by  a  trap-door, 
which  may  have  been  a  hiding-place,  but  mpre  probably 
was  the  strong  room,  in  which  the  plate  and  deeds  were 
kept.     On  the  second  floor  were  three  galleries,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  each  block  of  bmlding.    The  roo&, 
which  are  now  open  to  the  tiles^  were  ceiled,  so  that  each 
gallery  was  long  and  low,  with  a  cradle  roof,  and  with  a 
great  window  at  each  end,  and  the  side  windows  formed 
little  recesses— pseudo  bay  windows.    There  is  such  a 
gallery  in  most  of  the  old  houses  of  about  this  period — ^at 
Knole,  and  Hever,  and  Haddon,  for  example— and  it  formed 
the  ball-room,  and  perhaps  a  place  for  indoor  exercise  in 
rainy  weather.    In  the  eastern  gallery  are  remains  of 

*  The  arcfaiteetaral  details  of  thk  intereiting  house  are  yery  Ailly  and  accuratdv 
deacribed  and  illustrated  in  a  moDOgraph  entiUed  **  Eaethuzy  lUiiatrated/'  by  W.  M. 
Black,  the  engraYings  by  T.  H.  Clarke ;  London,  1884. 
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painting  on  the  wall,  imitations  of  architectural  ornament, 
done  in  distemper. 

A  series  of  large  plain  empty  rooms  presents  nothing 
very  interesting  to  the  eye ;  you  must,  by  an  effort  of  the 
imagination,  re-furnish  and  re-people  these  old  houses,  if 
you  wish  to  share  the  antiquary's  pleasure  in  them.  Go 
outside  again,  and  re-enter  this  fine  old  mansion  with  an 
antiquary's  eye.  Fancy  yourself  riding  up  from  the  road 
through  a  Fleasaunce  of  well  kept  turf,  beneath  an  avenue 
of  old  elm  trees.  At  the  porch,  the  porter  receives  you 
with  profound  obeisances,  a  groom  runs  up  to  take  your 
horse,  and  you  enter  the  screens.  His  Worship  is  at 
dinner — ^you  hear  by  the  clatter,  and  the  hum  of  voices ;  a 
feast  day  besides ;  but,  never  mind,  enter.  There  is  the 
hall,  in  its  olden  state,  its  ceiling  ornamented  in  panels,  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls  hung  with  tapestry,  the  upper 
ornamented  with  weapons  *  old  and  new,  pikes  and  pistols, 
bows  and  firelocks,  and  back  and  breast-plates  and  head- 
pieces, and  one  full  suit  of  plate  with  an  esquire's  helmet 
over  llie  dfius.  "  He  is  so  hung  round,"  says  Truetoit  in 
Ben  Jensen's  "Epiccane,"  "with  pikes,  halberds,  petronels, 
calivers  and  muskets,  that  he  looks  like  a  Justice  of 
Peace's  hall."  On  the  raised  d^us,  in  his  chair  of  estate, 
sits  the  worshipful  Master  Sysley,  with  a  dozen  guests  of 
degree  at  his  high  table;  while  at  the  two  long  tables 
which  run  the  length  of  the  hall  sit  a  crowd  of  guests  less 
dignified,  but  equsJly  merry.  When  you  have  time,  notice 
the  wood  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth  beneath  the  carved 
chimney  piece  (which  is  now  in  the  kitchen  at  Farsloes) ; 
and  the  cupboard  of  plate  diplayed  at  the  side,  chargers 
and  flagons  and  cups  worthy  of  a  wealthy  aud  worshipful 
citizen.  The  tiled  floor  is  strewed  with  rushes  and  a  few 
sweet  herbs,  whose  odour  was  very  pleasant,  doubtless, 
when  the  guests  flrst  bruised  them  under  foot  as  they 
entered,  but  it  is  lost  now  in  the  more  savoury  steams 
of  roast  and  boiled,  and  spiced  ale  and  wine,  which  begin 
to  make  the  air  vapoury  and  heavy,  as  the  Church  is  with 
incense  on  a  festival. 

But  if  you  want  to  study  the  guests,  wait  till  they  all 

*  In  Clement  SvBley'B  will,  he  bequeaths  the  ^'gonneSi  pykes,  oronbowB  and 
other  weapons,  to  Thomas  Sysley,  to  go  with  the  house,  and  to  remain  as  standards  for 
ever  in  Eastbury  HaU." 
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adjourn  to  the  Great  Chamber,  and  the  ladies  have  room 
to  spread  their  farthingales  of  stiff  brocade,  and  to  prune 
their  standing  ruffs.  But  it  is  the  gentlemen  who  are 
specially  worth  study.  Now-a-days  they  are  all  in 
costume  of  one  colour — the  gloomiest,  and  one  fashion — 
the  most  unbecoming.  Then  gentlemen  studied  their 
costume  as  much  as  the  ladies,  and  in  the  gay  crowd  you 
will  find  hosen,  and  cloaks,  and  caps  of  every  costly 
material  and  rich  hue  ;  from  the  young  spark,  proud  of  his 
pretty  face  and  well  trimmed  moustache  and  peaked  beard, 
disporting  himself  in  white  hosen  and  doublet,  and  a  sky- 
blue  short  cloak  embroidered  with  silver,  to  the  old  grand- 
sire  in  a  beard  shaped  like  a  tile,  and  a  suit  of  black 
camblet.  In  the  furniture  of  the  Great  Chamber  more 
modern  tastes  have  prevailed  over  the  ancient  state  which 
was  affected  in  the  hall.  A  carpet  of  Turkey  fabric  covers 
the  table  ;  couches  covered  with  damask  stand  against  the 
walls,  and  high-backed  chairs  of  carved  oak  stand  in  a  row 
with  them ;  and  low  stools  are  scattered  here  and  there,  on 
which  gallants  lie  at  fair  ladies'  feet,  and  talk  euphemistic  non- 
sense.    The  floor  is  strewed  with  rushes  mixed  with  flowers. 

•«  She  bids  you,"  [says  Glendotoer  to  Morttmer}-^ 

•'  Upon  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down, 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  Uiat  pleaseth  you.'' 

In  Ben  Jonson's  "Poetaster,"  AlbiuSj  the  Emperor's 
jeweller,  is  going  to  receive  a  visit  from  some  courtiers, 
and  he  and  his  wife  Chloe  sre  making  preparations  to 
receive  them;  CMoe  bids  "Come  bring  those  perfumes 
forward  a  little,  and  strew  some  roses  and  violets  here." 
Albius  says,  "  Let  not  your  maids  set  cushions  in  the 
parlour  windows,  nor  in  the  dining-ohamber  windows,  nor 
upon  stools  in  either  of  them  in  any  case ;  for  'tis  tavern- 
like  ;  but  lay  them  one  upon  another  in  some  out-room  or 
comer  of  the  dining-chamber."  And  again,  "Hang  no 
pictures  in  the  hall,  or  in  the  dining-chamber,  but  in  the 
gallery  only,  for  'tis,  not  courtly  else,  o'  my  word,  wife."  . 

Then  the  ceiling  is  ornamented  here  with  panel- work 
in  plaster ;  the  walls  are  not  hung  with  tapestry  but  are 
painted  in  distemper : — "By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread 
on,"  says  Dame  Quickly^  "  I  must  bo  fain  to  pawn 
both  my  plate  and  the  tapestry  of  my  dining-chamber." 
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"  Glasses,  glasses  is  your  only  drinking !  '^  replies  the 
graceless  and  jovial  Sir  John ;  "  and  for  thy  walls,  a  pretty 
slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the  Prodigal,  or  the  German 
hunting,  in  water  work,  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  hed- 
hangings  and  fly-bitten  tapestries."  The  Knight's  own 
chamber  at  the  Garter  was  so  painted.  "  There's  his 
chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his  standing  bed  and  truckle 
bed,  'tis  painted  about  with  the  story  of  the  Prodigal, 
fresh  and  new." 

And  then  adjourn  with  those  young  people,  who  trip  up 
the  broad  winding  stair  to  the  painted  gallery,  and  you 
shall  see  gentlemen  and  ladies  walk  a  gavotte,  with  that 
chivalrous  and  courtly  grace  of  manner,  which  we  some- 
times see  yet  in  courtly  old  gentlemen,  in  pleasant  contrast 
with  the  brusque  and  nonchalant  manners  of  our  day. 

It  is  only  with  such  fleeting  scenes  as  these  that  we  can 
people  Eastbury  Hall.*  There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  those 
old  houses  which  have  been  inhabited  by  the  same  family 
for  generation  after  generation.  For  a  family  is  not  a 
series  of  isolated  units,  it  is  an  organic  growth ;  and,  as 
from  the  shell  of  a  mollusc,  you  can  tell  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  creature  which  has  made  to  itself  such  a 
habitation,  so  you  can  tell  something  not  only  of  the  social 
status  and  wealth  of  a  race,  but  also  of  its  genius  and 
history,  from  the  house  which  they  have  made  to  them- 
selves to  live  in;  from  the  successive  additions  to  the 
fabric,  the  accretions  of  furniture  and  books,  the  long  line 
of  portraits  on  the  wall,  you  see  how  the  family  has 
changed  with  the  changing  times,  and  impressed  these 
changes  on  its  abode;  and  yet  how  the  ancient  things 
have  still  predominated,  and  influenced  each  successive 
generation.  An  old  house  of  this  kind  is  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  England.  But  at  Eastbury  no  one  family 
seems  to  have  Kved  there  more  than  half-a-century.  The 
succession  passes  through  fifteen  different  names  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  Abbey  to  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
The  house  has  been  merely  a  stage  across  which  these 
successive  actors  have  passed,  played  their  brief  part, 
and  disappeared*  Those  who  are  believers  in  Spelmaa 
will  call  to  mind  that  this  was  Abbey  property,  and 
will  set  it  down  as  another  illustration  of  his  theory. 

•  It  is  now  commonly  called  Eastbury,  or  Eastbury  House ;  but  Olement  Systey  "^ 
calls  it  in  his  wiU  Eastbury  HaU.  ^  '     ' 
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Found  on  the  Home  jPorm,  Moor  Hall,  Harlow  ;  and  now  in  the  po$»e8»ioH 
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JAMES  STEANGMAIf,  ESQ.,  OF  HADLEIGH,  AN 
EMINENT  ESSEX  ANTIQUABY  OF  THE  TIME 
OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  JAMES  I.* 


9T  H.  w.  xiva. 


Whilb  the  name  of  Morant  is  familiar  to  everyone,  and 
that  of  Dr.  Salmon  is  not  unknown,  probably  but  few 
persons  have  oyer  heard  of  James  Strangman;  and  yet 
it  appears  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  his  labours  and 
researches  for  much  of  what  we  know  of  the  history  of 
the  county  of  Essex.  The  collections  of  Holman,  Ouseley, 
Jekyll^  Tyndal,  Dale,  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes  and  others  no 
doubt  contributed  materially  to  the  accomplishment  of 
Morant's  great  work,  which,  howerer  defective  in  many 
respects,  is  perhaps  almost  unrivalled  in  the  descent  of 
estates.  But  to  James  Strangman  belongs  the  honour,  if 
not  of  the  original  design  of  publishing  the  county  history, 
of  being  the  first  person  to  collect  materials  which  were 
subsequently  available  for  that  purpose.  At  a  time  when 
increased  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  investigation 
of  the  antiquities  and  records  relating  to  Essex  by  the 
active  operation  of  an  ArchsBological  Society,  with  an 
especial  view  to  the  completion  of  our  yet  imperfect  county 
history,  some  account  of  James  Strangman  may  not  be 
unacceptable,  and  perhaps,  may  be  useful.  Scanty,  in- 
deed, are  the  notices  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  of  him 
after  a  diligent  and  extensive  search  among  ancient  docu- 
ments and  several  hundred  manuscript  volumes  and  printed 
books;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  considering  his 
station,  and  the  eminent  antiquaries  of  his  time  with 
whom,  it  will  be  shewn,  he  was  associated,  that  so  little 

*  The  rabfttanoe  of  this  memoir  a^Deared  originaUv  in  the  coltimii  for ''  Notes  and 
Qaeries  "  in  the  "  Essex  and  West  Suffolk  Gasette"  about  eight  years  ago.  By  desire  of 
the  Counoil  of  the  Essex  Archfldological  Society  it  is  here  reproduced  with  some 
additions,  together  with  the  succeeding  notice  of  tke  Morant  and  Attie  Manuseripts, 
also  first  puolished  in  the  same  journal.  ^^ 
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should  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  respecting  one,  who 
is  deservedly  to  be  ranked  among  the  *'  Worthies  of 
Essex." 

The  Strangman  family  is  of  high  antiquity  in  this 
county.  The  successive  heads  of  the  house  were  seated 
at  Hadleigh  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  till  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  when  they  are  entirely  lost  sight  of.  No 
tradition  of  them  now  exists  in  the  parish,  their  ancient 
mansion  has  long  been  levelled  to  the  ground,  its  site 
cannot  be  traced,  and  the  early  Norman  village  church 
does  not  contain  a  single  monument  or  inscription  to  their 
memory.  This  latter  circumstance  may  probably  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact  that  the  Bector  and  the  majority 
of  his  parishioners  in  1641  subscribed  the  ^^  Parliamentary 
Protestation;"  in  1643  the  "Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant," and  three  months  later,  the  "Solemn  Vow  and 
Covenant,"  after  which,  we  may  easily  believe,  they  were 
well  fitted  for  any  act  of  violence  or  desecration.  The 
situation  and  name  of  the  mansion,  however,  can  be 
determined.  In  Norden's  "  Historical  and  Chorographieal 
Survey  of  Essex,"  1649,  published  by  the  Camden  Society, 
under  the  list  of  "  Howses  of  men  of  accompt,  w*  howses 
have  no  name  y*  I  could  leame,"  we  find  the  following : — 
"Nere  Hadley,  Strangman,  infans;^^  and  it  is  marked  in 
the  map  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Church,  in  about 
the  situation  of  a  modem  residence  now  called  Solby's, 
from  a  person  who  owned  the  estate  a  century  ago.  Bat 
in  an  Inquisition  taken  at  Stratford,  on  the  death  of 
Bartholomew  Strangman,  24  Eliz.,  it  is  called  "  Polling- 
ton^s,"  otherwise  "  Strangman's  Place."*  The  family 
possessed  estates  in  Hadleigh,  Hawkwell,  Hockley,  Pagles- 
ham,  Latchingdon,  Purleigh  and  other  parishes-f  They 
quartered  the  arms  of  Atte-Hoo,  Baron,  Battayle,  Maa- 
tell,  Fauntley,  Delamere,  Sandford,  Cherrington,  Downe, 
Yngoe,  Clement,  Browne,  Stetham,  Ponchardon,  Durward, 
de  Coggeshall  and  Harsicke,  chiefiy  ancient  Essex  families, 
and  three  other  coats  which  I  am  at  present  unable  to 
appropriate.  Usually  not  more  than  six  or  eight  of  these 
occur  in  any  one  achievement,  but  by  comparing  various 
genealogies,  and  records  of  arms  in  Church  windows,  the 


•  Cole'8  "Escheats,  MS,,"  Vol.  V. 

t  Seo  Moruit,  and  yarious  Ingmsiiumes  post  morUm, 
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use  of  the  whole  of  the  quarterings  is  established.  The 
largest  number  occurs  in  the  pedigree  of  Bode  of  Koch- 
ford,  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  Bode  with  one 
of  the  coheiresses  of  Francis  Strangman,  and  they  agree 
with  a  reoord  of  arms  formerly  in  a  window  of  Eochford 
Church.*  And  upon  a  fly  leaf  of  a  MS.  volume  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  was  evidently  in  the  possession  of 
the  Strangmans  or  Bodes,  as  their  names  are  carelessly 
scribbled  on  the  leaf  in  various  places,  is  a  very  rough 
trick  of  the  Strangman  arms,  probably  by  James  Strangman 
himself,^  comprising  about  the  same  number  of  quartering?. 
Three  crests  are  also  assigned  to  them  (probably  borne  by 
different  members  of  the  family)  besides  that  generally 
used,  but  they  are  found  in  MSS.  of  doubtful  authority. 
From  the  best  evidences  which  I  can  discover,  I  conceive 
that  the  quarterings  should  be  arranged  in  the  following 
order : — 

1.  Per  bend  sa.  &  arg.  a  bend  raguled  countercbanged. — Strangman. 

2.  Quarterly  arg.  and  sa.  a  label  of  three  points  gu.,  each  charged  with 

as  many  bezants. — Atte-Hoo. 

3.  Qu.  a  chevron  erm.  between  three  garbs  or. — Baron  of  Bradwell. 

4.  Arg.  3  pallets  wavy  gu. — Downes. 

5.  Erm.  tlu'ee  pickaxes  gu- — Battayle.f 

6.  Erm.  two  chevrons  gu. — ^Mantell. 

7.  Arg.  sem^e  of  cross-crosslets  az.  three  crescents  gu. — ^Fauntley. 

8.  Gu.  a  maunche  erm. — Delamere. 

9.  .     .     .     on  a  bend    .     .     .     three  escallops    .     .     . ? 

10.  Erm.  on  a  chief  gu.  two  boars  heads  era.  or. — Sandford. 

11.  Arg.  a  chevron  sa.  between  three  rams  heads  era.  gu.  horns  or.— 

Cherrington. 

12.  Arg.  three  roses  za,  barbed  and  seeded  ppr. — ^Yngoe. 

13.  Az.  three  cinquetoils  or ? 

14.  Chequy  arg.  and  sa.  on  a  chief  gu.  three  bezants. — Clement  ?} 

15.  Arg.  on  a  fess  between  three  annulets  gu.  as  many  covered  cups 

or ?§     (Doubtful.) 

•  "LaxiadowiieM8./*260. 

t  The  Strangniaiis  acquired  the  qoarterings  of  Atte-Hoo,  Baron,  Battell  and  Mantell 
by  the  marriage  of  Wmiam  Strangman,  who  died  18  £dw.  IV.,  with  Alice  the 
daughter  and  hieir  of  John  Hoo. 

The  family  of  Batayle,  de  Bataile,  or  Battell,  was  very  ancient.  Simon  de  Batailto 
lived  temp.  Hen.  III.  They  had  considerable  estates  in  Stapleford  Abbots,  Bradwell, 
Furley,  Latchingdon,  Wyrley,  Great  Bentley,  St.  Osyth,  &o.  The  Hoo  family  were 
seated  at  Purleigh ;  Baron  was  of  Bradwell.  The  arms  of  Fauntle^  and  Delamere 
were  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  John  Strangman,  son  of  William,  with  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  Fauntley.— See  "  Pedigree,  Morant,  Vol.  I.,"  p.  280. 

t  In  "  Harl.  MS.  1432,  copy  of  the  Visitation  of  Essex  in  1634,"  this  quartering  is 
said  to  be  the  arms  of  Clement  Sack  well;  elsewhere  I  find  the  same  coat  cancelled  as 
erroneous.    Clement  Hackwell  is  in  fact  a  mistake  for  Clement  of  Hawkwell. 

i  This  quartering  occurs  in  the  Strangman  arms  in  **  Harl.  MS."  3968,  but  without 
any  name  assigned  to  it.    It  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
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16.  Az.  gutt^    ...    a  lion  ramp.     .    .     .^-Browne  ?* 

17.  Barry  of  twelve  per  pale  counterchaDged  or  &  az.  a  cbeyron  gu. — 

Stetham  ?  (or  Clement  ?)t 

18.  Arg.  a  cross  potent  ga. — Ponohardon. 

19.  Erm.  on  a  chevron  sa.  three  crescents  or. — Dnrward. 

20.  Arg.  a  cross  betw.  four  escallops  sa. — De  Cc^geshalL 

21.  Or,  a  chief  indented  sa. — Uarsicke,  or  de  Arsic. 

Crest  Two  staves  erased  and  raguled  in  saltire,  enfiled  with  a  ducal 

coronet  or. 
The  erest  said  to  be  borne  by  James  Stningman  the  antiquary,  is,  a  garb 

or.— ("HarLM8."3»68.) 

The  same  MS.  contains  a  trick  of  the  arms  and  quarter- 
ings  of  ^^Strangman  de  Hadley  Castle"  with  this  crest, 
^^A  demi  man  in  armour  holding  in  his  dexter  gauntlet 
a  sword  all  ppr.  upon  his  morion  a  double  plume  of  ostrich 
feathers  sa.  &  arg."  And  in  a  MS.  collection  of  arms 
r^^HarL  MS."  4686),  a  second  crest  is  assigned  to  this 
lamily,  namely — "A  naked  wild  man,  all  hairy,  girded 
with  a  garland  of  leaves  vert,  the  body  fleshy  coloured, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  dub  and  it  set  on  his  foot,"  with 
the  following  allusive  motto,  "  Verhum  vir  fariis  nuUi 
9uccumb%t  dohri?^ 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  their  arms  stated  to  be  in 
the  windows  of  Hadleigh  Church,  by  Morant,  were  in 
existence  when  he  wrote  ;  and  yet  two  late  works  re- 
lating to  Essex,  both  professedly  written  ^om  actual  mrvey^ 
state  that  they  are  still  in  existence.  In  a  MS.  record 
of  arms  in  Churches  temp.  Queen  Eliz.,  supposed  to 
have  been  collected  by  William  Shower,  Norroy,  the  few 
quarterings  there  given  are  differently  disposed  from  those 
mentioned  by  the  Essex  historian. 

The  Hadleigh  Begisters  commencing  in  1568  contain 
but  two  entries  of  members  of  this  family,  viz.,  "  Mistris 

*  In  the  coat  which  is  tricked  on  the  fly  leaf  of  one  of  James  Strangman's  M8S. 
The  anns  of  Browne  were  among  the  Strangman  qoarteringft  in  a  window  of  Bochfoid 
Church  temp.  Q.  Elizabeth. 

t  In  '*  The  Visitation  of  1612,"  and  in  seyeral  other  MS.  pedigrees^  this  quutering 
Ib  set  down  as  the  arms  of  Clement  Saektoett.  There  was  no  gam  person  as  Clement 
Hackwell.  By  the  marriage  of  John  Strongman  with  Mary,  the  daughter  and  coheir 
of  Robert  Tngoe,  his  descendants  acquired  the  right  to  quarter  the  arms  of  Yngoe, 
Durward,  Harsicke,  de  Coggeshall  and  Clement  of  Clement's  Hall,  in  HawkwiU^  other- 
wise Haekwell,  In  different  MSS.  the  field  is  variously  blazoned  as  harry  of  6,  8  and 
12.  In  a  record  of  arms  in  a  window  of  Hadleigh  Church,  temp.  Q.  Eliz.,  supposed  to 
have  been  collected  by  William  Shower,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  both  titiis  and  m  next 
coat  of  Ponchardon  are  quartered  by  the  Strangman  family.  The  writer  assigns  the 
former  arms  to  Stctbam,  and  they  resemble  tne  arms  usually  appropriated  to  that 
family;  but  whether  they  are  those  of  Stetham  or  Clement  I  canaot  at  prawnt 
determine. 
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Strangman  died  7  Feb.,  1568,"  and  "  William  Strangman, 
Esquyer,  died  16  Dec,  1573."  John  Strangman,  who 
died  25  June,  1529,  and  his  wife,  were  buried  in  Eayleigh 
Church,  as  appears  from  a  copy  of  the  inscription  in 
^^  HarL  MS."  1408,  and  Thomas  Strangman,  a  younger 
son,  as  recorded  in  "  Lansdowne  MS."  260. 

The  pedigrees  in  all  the  Yisitations  which  I  have  been 
able  to  consult,  terminate  ^nth  Bobert  Strangman,  the 
son  of  Bartholomew,  who  was  six  years  of  age  when  his 
father  died,  in  1580.  It  seems  probable  that  on  the 
decease  of  this  Bobert,  and  of  his  uncle  James,  the  family 
became  extinct  in  the  male  line.  According  to  Morant, 
their  estates  were  next  in  the  possession  of  Dudley 
Fortesoue,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1604,  but  in  what  way 
they  passed  to  him  is  not  mentioned.  One  valuable 
result  of  the  inyestigation  of  the  parish  registers  of  the 
county  has  been  to  determine  this  point,  which  Morant 
failed  to  discover.  From  the  extracts  from  the  Begister 
of  Faulkboume,  furnished  by  the  Bev.  Frederick  Spurrell, 
it  appears  that  Dudley  Fortescue,  Gent,  and  Maria  Strang- 
man, Gentlewoman,  widow,  were  married  in  that  Church, 
July  25,  1581.  She  was  evidently  the  widow  of  Bar^ 
tholomew  Strangman,  and  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt 
that  she  conveyed  the  estates  to  her  husband  on  the  failure 
of  issue  of  Bobert,  her  son,  and  of  his  uncle  James,  the 
brother  of  Bartholomew. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  genealogical  history  of 
this  family,  but  the  narrative  pedigree  given  by  Morant, 
sub  Hadleigh,  will  suffice  for  ordinary  reference. 

James  Strangman,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  the 
second  son  of  William,  whose  burial  is  recorded  in  the 
Hadleigh  Begister.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  Dr.  Salmon, 
into  whose  possession  his  collections  came,  and  from  which 
he  compiled  his  (unfinished)  "History  of  Essex,"  as  re- 
corded in  the  preface.  In  two  other  places  he  also  speaks 
of  him  in  terms  of  commendation.  Once  at  p.  96,  where 
the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

<<  William  de  Montefizo,  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Gemoni  as  has  been 
traced  by  that  great  JEssez  antiquary^  Mr.  Strangman.'* 
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And  again : — 

*'  The  manor  house  at  Thunderley  has  a  chapel,  and  in  the  chancel 
18  an  imperfect  epitaph,  beginning : — 

*  Ipsa  Johan  Wifleman,  repitito  nomine  Strangman, 
Qaod  sibi  oonjugii  poaaenmt  juta  aecunda.' 

Hie  name  of  Strangman,  into  whose  &milj  this  lady  married,  ought  to 
be  ever  in  esteem  for  his  judicious  coUectlbns,  greatly  useful  in  this 
'  History  of  Essex.' " 

With  these  remarks  Dr.  Salmon  dismisses  the  ^^  Great  Essex 
Antiquary,"  except  that  he  tells  us  in  another  place,  that 
he  collected  the  fenestral  antiquities  in  the  Church  of 
Stanford-le-Hope.*  The  next  notice  we  find  of  him  is  by 
Morant,  who  says  : — 

^  This  James  (Strangman)  was  a  great  collector  of  antiquities  for  this 
county,  to  whose  diligence  and  sagacity  are  owing  many  discoveries  in 
this  book ;  there  is  a  volume  of  his  writing  in  the  Cotton  Librarj, 
chiefly  relating  to  monasteries." 

Mr.  Wright,  in  his  "  History  of  Essex,"  says : — 

"  He  was  a  learned  antiquarian,  and  made  extensive  collections  for  the 
history  of  his  native  county ;  and  to  whom  all  succeeding  writers  on  the 
subject  are  greatly  indebted.  He  left  a  large  volume,  chiefly  relating  to 
monasteries,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  collection." 

1^0%  I  suspect  that  in  these  remarks  the  author  merely 
followed  Morant,  for  he  nowhere  tells  us  where  these 
extensiye  collections  are,  nor  does  he  prove  to  us  that  he 
made  the  least  use  of  them:  and  if  the  large  volume 
referred  to  here,  be,  as  (as  the  writer  at  present  believes) 
"MS.  Cott.,  Vitel.  XII.,"  which  is  really  a  volume  of 
MSS.  on  various  subjects,  and  by  different  hands,  it  con- 
tains nothing  by  Mr.  Strangman  relating  to  monasteries. 
The  only  portion  of  it  in  Mr.  Strangman's  very  obscure 
hand,  is  entitled  "  Collectanea  historica  et  genealogica  Jac. 
Strangman,  ex  rotulis  parUamentariis  aliisque;"  and  that 
part  relating  to  monasteries  is  certainly  not  written  by 
him.  The  whole  is  much  damaged  by  fire.  In  addition 
to  these  printed  notices  of  James  Strangman,  in  "  Harleian 
MS."  5195,  entitled  "Nomina  Yillarum  Maneriorum  libere 

*  Of  these  feneotral  antiquities,  only  one  coat  of  arms  of  all  those  collected  by 
Strangman,  and  recorded  by  Morant,  now  remains.  The  whole  of  the  painted  glass, 
with  this  exception,  was  taken  out  and  sold  by  the  son  of  a  former  patron  of  the 
benefice,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  present  Rectal.  This  act  of  sacrilege  was  perpe- 
trated with  perfect  impunity,  and  there  was  no  one  apparently  soffioiently  interested 
to  bring  the  offender  to  jiusticef  or  even  to  expose  the  crime. 
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tentium,  &o./^  his  collections  are  several  times  mentioned ; 
but  the  only  MSS.  by  him,  besides  that  contained  in  the 
Cottonian  Library,  to  which  I  can  with  certainty  refer, 
are  contained  in  "MS,  Add."  5937,*  " Lansdowne  MS." 
860,  and  others  in  the  Sloane  collection.  From  the  first 
of  these  a  single  line  written  by  him  is  valuable,  as  it  fixes 
the  date  when  he  was  living;  for  we  know  neither  the 
year  of  his  birth  nor  decease :  "  Hiis  coUectionibus  finem 
imposuit  Jac.  Strangman,  Generosus,  Julii  7,  1691." 
From  the  latter  the  following  characteristic  letter  cannot 
but  be  interesting,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  preserved 
to  us,  and  has  never  been  published : — 

Yf  ft  mygbt  stand  with  yor  pleashure  to  afford  ye' 
&Ter  to  a  Lover  of  Antiquities  in  gen'all,  I  sbold  fynde  my  selffe  bappey 
to  have  a  sygbte  of  sutche  oulde  Books  as  [appertain]  to  yor  lybrarye. 
Especially  Crouncles  [chronicles]  or  Hystreyes  of  Ks  [Kings]  or  nobles. 
Ye  web  curtesey  to  aemaunde  I  am  ye  bould',  in  yt  I  p'seive  you  are  a 
fortberer  of  all  good  sciences,  &  my  leishure  now  can  not  be  better 
employed,  then  in  my  old  exercysse,  web  to  desier  me,  yo  sball  ffynde 
me  readye  and  not  ynthankffull  to  yr  keepe  of  ye  same. 

Yor  Svtt  to  Comande 

JA.  STRANGEMAN, 
To  ye  Rygbt  Wrsbipffull 
Docter  Boleyne,  Dene 
off  Lytcbeffelde. 
Tbeis. 

*  This  MS.,  by  Strangman  and  others,  oontains  the  foUowing  papers  relating  to 
Essex:— 

"  Simon  Sudbury  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  grants  to  Nicholas  Shiippeland,  called 
Chandell,  John  Pritarel,  sen.,  and  others,  lands  in  Eochford  Hundred,  which  were 
formerly  William  Browne's,  by  grants  from  Humphrey  de  Bohun  Earl  of  Hereford." 

"  Joane  Countess  of  Hereford  and  Essex  grants  lands  in  Bochford,  &o.'' 

"  Another  grant  by  the  same  Countess  to  Mr.  Fuller." 

"  A  command  from  the  King  to  the  High-Sherifis  of  Essex,  Herts  and  Kent  for 
apprehending  thieyes  in  their  several  counties.'* 

**Bichard  de  Southchurch,  John  Dykeley,  Laurence  de  Plumbergh  constituted 
Justices  for  Gaol  Delivery  at  Colchester." 

"  Covenant  between  Robert,  son  of  Boger,  and  Bobert  de  Tiptoft,  for  the  marriage 
of  Haweis,  daughter  of  Bobert  Tiptoft." 

*'  Bichai^  Suwchurch,  Simon  Battayl,  Laurence  Plumbergh  and  Peter  de  Oeldington 
to  Gaol  Delivery  at  Colchester." 

"An  Insurrection  enquired  into  at  Tendring  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Buckingham,  6 
Bic.  I." 

"  The  tenants  of  the  Honour  of  Bayleigh  claiming  to  be  Toll  free  were  distrained 
by  the  Bailiff  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  at  Southminster." 

"The  Bailifb  of  the  Countess  of  Kent  claim  that  one  of  the  King's  Justioes  ought 
to  hold  Pleas,  &c.,  in  their  Hundred  of  Bochford." 

**  Huffh  de  Yere  Earl  of  Oxford  to  answer  to  Margaret  Countess  of  Kent  concerning 
the  market  set  up  by  the  Earl,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  market  at  Bayleigh." 

"  The  Earl  of  Oxford  to  answer  for  prejudicing  the  King's  Manor  at  nadley." 

«  Lands  in  Essex,  by  whom  held." 

"  Grants  of  lands  by  King  John,  and  the  names  of  the  persons," 

"  Grant  of  the  Honour  of  Bayleigh  to  Hubert  de  Burgh." 
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One  more  notice  of  onr  antiquary  will  complete  this 
necesBaiily  imperfect  sketch.  In  *^  Harleian  MS."  6177, 
is  a  single  leaf  wholly  unconnected  with  other  matteni 
in  the  volume.  It  is  entitled  ^^  The  Assembly  of  the 
Antiquaries/'  of  which  James  Strangman  was  a  member* 
They  were  but  twenty-four  in  number,  but  there  are 
among  them  the  honoured  and  illustrious  names  of  Cam- 
den, Sir  Bobert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Spelman  and  John  Stow 
— ^names  which  will  be  ever  held  in  veneration  as  long  as 
the  study  of  history  and  antiquity  shall  last.* 

We  must  lament  with  Gough  that  neither  Dr.  Salmon 
nor  Morant  has  given  xm  any  account  of  Mr.  Strangman 
or  his  writings  which  they  were  certainly  in  a  condition 
to  have  done;  and  we  can  now  scarcely  hope  to  obtain 
much  further  information  conoeming  him.  But  one  im- 
portant question  arises.  Are  any  of  the  Strangman  MSSu 
m  existence  besides  those  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum?  From  the  passages  already  cited,  and  from 
the  reference  made  to  them  by  the  respective  Essex 
Historians,  I  infer  that  there  are,  unless  they  have  un- 
fortunately been  destroyed. 

With  the  hope  that  these  imperfect  notes  may  elicit 
some  additional  information  respecting  the  chief  subject 
of  them,  and  urge  those  who  have  access  to  the  College 
and  private  libraries,  to  further  researches  for  the  discovery 
of  the  Strangman  papers,  they  are  humbly  commended  to 
the  attention  of  Essex  Archeeologists. 

*  Am  thiB  paper  contams  a  list  of  the  members  of  ihe  Society  of  Anttqnaziea 
which  was  founded  by  the  learned  Archbishop  Parker,  who  died  in  1576,  and  as  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  erer  been  printed,  a  copy  is  here  appended.  I  have  placed  the 
year  of  the  death  of  some  of  the  members  against  their  names  in  order  to  determine 
the  proximate  date  of  the  document,  which  is  CYidently  prior  to  1605. 

Thb  AnncBLT  ov  thb  AirnavABiBS. 
Mr.  Garter  Dethicke  (ob.  1613). 
Mr.  Clarenceux  Camden  (ob.  1628). 
Mr.  Fleetwood. 
Mr.  Hugh  Broughton. 
Mr.  Jamea  Ley. 
Mr.  Robert  Cotton. 
Mr.  Thynne. 
Mr.  Tate. 

Mr.  John  Dodderidge. 
Mr.  TalbotL 


Mr.  Thomas  Lake,  Clerk  ef  the  Clowtt 
Mr.  Arthur  Bygarde. 
Mr.  Spelman  (ob.  1641). 
Mr.  D*  Oyley,  Dr.  of  Lawes. 
Mr.  Bouroher. 


Mr.  Michael  Heneridge.  '^ 

Mr.  Lambert 

Mr.  Walter  Cope. 

Mr.  Stranffman. 

Mr.  John  Stows  (ob.  1605). 

Mr.CMfo. 

Mr.  Wiseman. 

Mr.  Holland  (probably  Phlleraon  Hoi- 
land,  a  native  of  this  county,  who 
was  educated  in  the  Chdmsfbid  Gram- 
mar School;  the  Translator  of  Cam- 
den's **  Britannia,"  and  many  Gre^ 
and  Roman  authoia.  He  died  in 
16361. 

Mr.Fulten. 


Si  aliquis  super  summonicionem,  ter  defeoeiity  exeat  auk. 
Place  of  meeting^  Mr.  Garter's  Howse.  r^ ^^^T^ 
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THE  MORAMT  AND  A8TLE  MSB,  AND  OTHER 
HISTORICAL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  COLLEC- 
TIONS RELATING  TO  ESSEX. 


BY   H.    W.    KIKO. 


In  the  course  of  my  investigation  of  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Essex,  extending  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  I  was  naturally  led  to  inquire 
what  had  become,  not  only  of  the  Strangman  MSS.,  but 
of  the  several  large  collections  which  either  came  into 
the  possession  of  Morant,  or  were  accessible  to  him 
during  the  progress  of  his  work ;  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  preceding  notice  of  James  Strangman,  in  its  original 
form,  I  urged  the  extreme  importance  of  discovering  the 
lost  MSS.,  some  of  which  may  probably  still  exist  in 
private  libraries.  One,  and  indeed  the  chief  ground 
upon  which  this  was  urged,  is  the  statement  made  by 
Gough  that  Morant  not  only  omitted  collecting  many 
interesting  particulars  in  each  article  of  his  history,  but 
left  out  large  parcels  already  collected  to  his  hand;  and 
that  Mr.  Astle  had  the  materials  for  another  volume, 
containing  additions  and  corrections  and  monumental 
inscriptions,  with  the  accompanying  arms  accurately 
copied.*  Morant's  MSS.,  as  I  then  stated,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Astle,  at  whose  decease 
they  became  the  property  of  the  then  Marquess  of  Buck- 
ingham. It  appears  from  the  ** Gentleman's  Magazine" 
for  1804,  that  Mr.  Astle  bequeathed  his  valuable  collec- 
tion of  MSS.  to  his  friend  the  Marquess  of  Buckingham, 
to  be  added  to  the  library  at  Stowe,  upon  the  simple 
condition  that  the  Marquess  should  pay  £500  to  Mr. 
Astle's  executors,   and  if  that  were  declined,  the   same 

«  See  Gough'8  **  Topog.  BriC  and  Nichors  **  literaiy  Anecdotes." 
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offer  was  to  be  made  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Briti^ 
Museum.  This  was  in  reality  a  gift  to  the  Marquess, 
for  the  sum  named  must  have  been  yery  £Eir  below  the 
value  of  the  splendid  collection. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Stowe  Library  in  1849,  the  entire 
collection  of  MSS.  was  purchased  by  Lord  Ajshbumham, 
by  private  agreement,  for  the  sum  of  £8,000,  after  it 
had  been  catalogued  for  disposal  by  public  auction.  His 
Lordship  is^said  to  have  stipulated  that  the  printed  cata- 
logues should  be  suppressed,  or  delivered  into  his  hands, 
consequently,  as  I  am  informed,  copies  are  extremely 
rare.  But  having  in  the  year  1856  met  with  a  revised 
proof  copy  in  the  library  of  my  friend  Mr,  J.  J.  A.  Pillin- 
ham  (whose  extensive  and  curious  collections  chiefly 
illustrative  of  popular  manners  and  customs  and  public 
amusements,  are  well  known  to  antiquaries),  and  con- 
sidering that  it  would  be  interesting  to  Essex  Aicha^ 
ologists  to  know,  and  certainly  important  to  place  upon 
record,  what  MSB.  there  are  relating  to  this  county,  I 
made  the  following  excerpts,  which  were  printed  in  the 
'*  Essex  and  West  Suffolk  Gazette  :— " 

CoLOHESTEB.  6  Tols.,  4to. — ^Theso  Yolumes  are  all  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Morant,  and  contain  the  original  collections  for  his  '^  History 
of  Colchester,"  which  was  first  printed  in  1748.  There  are^  howtmtr^ 
many  documents  which  are  etiU  unpublished  to  he  found  in  tkete 
collections. 

CoLCHESTEB — St.  Johk's  Abbet.  FoHo. — ^Thc  written  pages  are  103. 
The  first  38  pages  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Morant,  the  remainder 
is  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  containing  deeds  of  the  6th  and  7tli  of 
Henry  IV.  The  whole  may  be  considered  as  a  Chartulary  of  that 
Abbey,  containing  copies  of  its  deeds,  and  evidences,  fix>m  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  wUch  nave  been  collated  with  the  originals  by  £b 
learned  historian. 

Colchesteb.  3  vols.,  small  folio. — The  written  pages  of  this  MS^ 
which  was  also  part  of  Mr.  Morant's  collections,  are  126.  They 
are  chiefly  transcripts,  with  some  original  papers,  and  are  all  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  town  in  the  11^  century. 

Colchesteb.  3  vols.,  oblong  folio. — ^These  yolumes  contain  the  rate 
of  taxation  in  Colchester,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VII., 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
collectors  pro  tefnpore.  The  thin  volume  contains  an  account  of 
armour  bought,  and  belonging  to  the  four  Wards  of  Colchester,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Colchesteb.  Folio. — The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  252.  The 
following  title  is  in  Mr.  Morant^s  hsuid :  '^  Ordinance  of  the  Loida 
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and  Commons  for  the  speedy  raising  and  levying  of  Money  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Army  raised  by  the  Parliament,  and  other  great 
affairs  of  the  Commonwealth,  &c.,  1642-3."  This  MS.  gives  the 
rates  and  returns  for  Colchester,  being  the  originals  from  £e  date  of 
the  Ordinance  to  the  Restoration. 
CoLGHESTEB.  FoUo. — ^This  volume  contains  some  original  documents 
and  transcripts  relating  to  the  taxation  of  Colchester  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  to  that  of  Charles  II.,  &c. 

Colchester  Charteb.  Octavo,  in  a  folio  cover. — ^The  written  pages 
are  67,  and  contain  a  fair  transcript  from  the  original  charter  granted 
to  Colchester  by  William  and  Mary  in  1693.  At  the  end  are  some 
loose  papers. 

CoLOHBSTEB.  Folio. — ^Thc  original  pages  in  this  MS.  are  96.  They 
are  entitled  by  Mr.  Morant  ^*A  very  curious  and  valuable  account 
of  the  lands  in  each  of  the  parishes  in  Colchester,  taken  in  the  year 
1595  and  1599,  in  order  to  fix  the  proportion  which  this  town  was 
to  pay  towards  the  Composition  of  provisions  for  the  Queen's  House- 
hold/' 

Essex.  Quarto. — ^The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  120.  They  con- 
tain transcripts  from  the  **  Inquisitiones  post  mortem  for  the  county 
of  Essex,  from  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  to  that  of  James  I." 

Essex.  Folio. — ^The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  72.  The  writing 
is  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  contents  relate  chiefly  to  the 
forests  of  Essex,  their  limits,  privileges,  &c. 

Essex.  Folio. — ^The  written  pages  are  70,  chiefly  in  the  writing  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  They  relate  to  the  privileges, 
limits,  and  customs  of  forests  in  general,  and  of  those  of  the  county 
of  Essex  in  particular. 

Essex.  Folio. — ^This  is  a  copy  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Morant,  of 
Pope  Nicholas's  Valuation  of  the  livings  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
in  1293.  This  valuation  is  referred  to  by  the  ancient  Statutes  of 
Colleges,  and  in  Statutes  concerning  Pliu-alities,  being  that  by  which 
all  the  first-fruits,  or  taxes  of  Benefices,  both  to  the  King  and  the 
Pope,  were  determined,  until  the  new  survey  of  26th  Henry  VIII. 

Essex — Chelhsfobd.  Folio. — ^This  MS.  consists  of  24  written  pages 
in  a  modem  hand,  in  which  are  contained  several  law  cases,  which 
were  determined  at  the  assizes  at  Chelmsford  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  with  the  names  and  lands  of  persons  concerned.  There  are  also 
some  references  to  Charters,  relating  to  the  Forests  of  Essex,  and 
the  circumjacent  townships. 

Chuech  Goods. — ^The  title  of  this  MS.  is,  **  The  original  inventories 
of  the  Church  Goods,  Plate,  Jewels,  &c.,  in  the  Hundreds  of  Atles- 
ford,  Frashwell,  and  in  the  Half-Hundred  of  Clavering,  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  taken  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  King  Edward 
VI.,  in  the  6th  year  of  his  reign."  The  written  leaves  are  42,  all  in 
one  hand ;  and  each  leaf  is  subscribed  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
articles  are  chiefly  gold  and  silver  chalices,  crosses,  pateras,  cruci- 
fixes, monstrances,  embroidered  vestments,  bells,  candlesticks,  &c. ; 
the  value  of  each  article  is  set  down  according  to  the  estimation  of 
the  Commissioners. 
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Abx8  ov  Emex  Families    12mo. — Described  in  alphabetical  order, 

with  the  names  of  their  places  of  residence. 
Asms  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Essex  Fakilies.     12mo. — Hie 

latest  date  mentioned  is  1726,  and  the  volume  contains  some  curious 

particulars. 

EXTBACTS   FROM   THE   CoURT    ROLLS,   G090ERKIKO    THE  EsTATBE     or 

JoHH  DE  Veee  Earl  of  Oxford.  Folio. — ^The  leaves  of  this 
MS.  are  138  :  the  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  the  con- 
tents are  the  denominations,  limits,  rents,  &o.,  of  the  varioos  manors^ 
and  extensive  possessions  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  in  the  ooontiea  of 
Essex,  Herts,  Hunts,  Bueks,  Middlesex,  &c.,  &o.,  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  to  that  of  Edward  IV.  Several  charters  of  the  de  Vere» 
are  quoted  in  this  work. 

Hadhah  Part  a.  Folio.— The  written  pages  are  117.  The  writing: 
is  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  containing  aceounts  of  the  manors  and 
manorial  Courts  of  Hadham  Parva,  and  other  manors  in  Herts, 
Middlesex,  and  Essex,  from  1701  to  1709,  with  many  particulars  of 
services  and  privileges.  The  names  of  the  jurors  impanelled  are 
prefixed  to  the  causes  for  which  inquisitions  are  instituted,  and  the- 
decisions  of  the  courts  follow  in  detail. 

Makors  19  Herts,  Essex,  &c.  Folio. — ^Thia  ^volume,  of  763  pages, 
is  in  the  same  hand  as  the  preceding  MS.  The  contents  are  the 
Conditional  Man|}rial  Surrenders  from  the  18th  of  April,  1693.  It 
begins  with  the  manor  of  Baas,  in  Herts,  A. IX  1689,  and  ends  with 
that  of  South  Miinms,  in  Middlesex. 

Arms  akd  Pedigrees  of  Essex,  Sussex,  akd  Kekt  Families. 
Folio. — ^The  pedigrees  are  as  late  as  1641.  It  contains,  besides,  the 
arms  and  crests  of  the  several  Lord  Majors  of  London. 

VisiTATioH  ov  Essex  with  Arms  and  Pedigrees  of  Essex 
Families.  Folio. — ^This  is  a  transcript  from  the  original  visitation* 
of  Essex,  by  George  Owen,  York  Herald,  and  Henry  Lilly,  Rouge 
Rose,  A.D.  1634.  The  pedigrees  generally  end  in  1634,  but  sub^ 
quent  transcribers  have  added  descents  to  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 

Pedigrees  of  Essex  Families.  Folio.— «The  pedigrees  are  as  late 
as  1634,  collected  from  ancient  records  since  the  Conquest.  The 
writing  is  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  This  MS.  belonged  to  Morant^ 
the  Historian  of  Essex,  whose  autograph  it  bears. 

Arms  of  Essex  Families.  Folio. — ^Arms  of  families  mentioned  in. 
Morant*s  **  History  of  Essex."  It  is  written  entirely  upon  Chinese 
paper. 

Pedigrees  of  Essex  Families,  &o.  Folio. — ^The  writing  is  of  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

Parliamentary  Collections  by  Mr.  Morant,  the  Author  of 
THE  "  History  of  Essex,"  entirely  in  his  own  hand,  copied  from 
ancient  records  and  journals.  12mo. — A  collection  of  extracts  entered 
in  his  common-place  book  in  a  desultory  manner,  and  valuable  £ow 
the  plodding  accuracy  of  the  writer. 

Historical  Collections — Britain.  2  parts,  folio. — ^They  contain 
notes  and  illustrations  for  an  intended  History  of  England,  and  are* 
in  the  handwriting  of  Morant,  author  of  the  *'  History  df  Essex." 
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Call.  Buixs.  Art.  32. — An  indulgence  granted  by  tbe  Arcbbisbopa 
and  Bisbops  of  England  to  saob  as  may  contribute  to  tbe  repairs  of 
tbe  Cbapel  of  tbe  Holy  Cross  in  Colcbester ;  containing  an  account 
of  S.  Helen's  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  of  ber  discovering  tbe  Holy 
Cross,  part  of  wbicb  sbe  is  said  to  bave  enclosed  in  gold  and  sent  to 
ber  cbapel  in  Colcbester,  witb  ber  ring,  girdle,  ber  pins  and  otber 
relics.     It  is  in  EngHsb  and  dated  1401-2. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  greater  part,  and  perhaps 
the  whole  of  the  above  MSS*  belonged  to  Mr.  Astle,  and 
that  they  were  either  written  or  collected  by  Morant* 
Some  few  may  perhaps  have  been  acquired  from  other 
sources.  But  that  they  comprise  all  the  MSS.  which 
Morant  left  seems  very  improbable,  for  we  do  not  find 
among  them  ^^  The  materials  for  the  third  volume  of  the 
^  History  of  Essex '  containing  additions  and  correc- 
tions, with  the  arms  and  inscriptions  accurately  copied, 
which  Gough  expressly  states  that  Mr.  Astle  possessed ; 
neither  do  I  think  that  they  would  be  found  to  contain 
the  whole  of  the  ^  large  parcels '  which  Gough  also  says 
*that  Morant  omitted  to  insert  in  his  History,  though 
already  collected  to  his  hands.' " 

The  purport  of  the  original  note  was  not  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  Stowe  Collection,  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  it  comprises  historical  and  gcDealogical 
codices  relating  to  almost  every  county  in  England,  and 
many  Saxon  and  Irish  MSS.  of  great  value.  Its  founda* 
tion  was  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Astle,  but  extensive  acquisi- 
tions were  subsequently  made. 

Mr.  Astle  had  private  reasons  for  bequeathing  his- 
splendid  MSS.  to  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  but  lus  next 
wish  was  that  they  should  become  the  property  of  the 
nation.  Perhaps  in  no  country  but  our  own  could  a 
person  have  been  fcmnd  able  to  mako  such  a  costly 
addition  to  his  library  as  that  made  by  Lord  Ashburn- 
ham;  but  it  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  the 
historian  and  topographer,  that  the  Stowe  MSS.  were^ 
permitted  to  fall  into  private  hands  (where  they  may  for 
ever  remain  inaccessible),  when  they  might  have  been 
purchased  by  Government  and  deposited  in  the  National 
Library.  Surely  the  sum  which  was  not  too  great  for  a 
single  noble  to  pay,  would  not  have  been  too  much  for 
a  whole  nation  to  afford.    None,  however,  have  greater 
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cause  for  regret  than  the  antiquaries  of  this  oounty,  to 
whom  not  less  than  thirty  volumes  of  Essex  manuscripts, 
many  of  them  in  the  handwriting  of  their  own  historian^ 
are,  perhaps,  for  oyer  sealed. 

A.  correspondent  of  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  imder  the 
signature  ^^  0.,"  having  drawn  attention  to  the  foregoing 
note  in  that  publication,  it  elicited  the  following  valu- 
able and  interesting  communication  from  Sir  Frederick 
Madden,  which  I  take  leave  to  introduce  in  these  pages  : — 

For  the  sake  of  Essex  historians  and  topographers  it  maj  perhaps 
be  desirable  to  add  somewhat  to  the  note  of  G.,  directing  attentioa 
to  the  MSS.,  formerly  preserved  at  Stowe,  and  now  deposited  in  the 
library  at  Ashbumham.  Morant's  own  collections  seem  to  have  chiefly 
relat^  to  Ck>lchester ;  and  it  is  probable  he  contented  himself  with 
borrowing  from  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  for  the  history  of  the 
rest  of  the  connty.  Who  these  were  he  tells  us  himself,  in  the  Prefaoe 
to  his  *'  History  of  Essex/'  1768,  in  the  following  words  :^ 

'^The  flnt  person  who  laid  the  foondation  of  this  historjr  was  Thomas  JekyU^  ^^*r 
■on  and  heir  of  John  Stacker  Jekyll,  of  Becking.  He  was  bom  in  the  paruh  of  St 
Helen's,  London,  12  January,  1570  ;  and  lived  to  the  g^eat  age  of  82  years  [whieh 
will  place  his  death  in  or  alMut  the  year  1661].  His  profession  was  the  law,  which 
he  studied  in  Clifford's  Inn ;  and  liecame  Secondary  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  one 
of  the  Clerks  of  the  Papers.  By  virtue  of  his  profession  and  offloes,  k9  had  mi. 
wtnmon  opportunUiet  of  eoUecting  materiaU  for  thit  Hittoryy  which  he  duly  improred, 
by  getting  copies  of  tne  *  Inquisitiones  post  Mortem,'  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
to  uieir  ceasing  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. ;  as  also  the  pedigrees  of  the  Essex  familiea. 
and  other  very  valuable  materials.  The  Bev.  John  Ouiel&yt  Beotor  of  Spiingfiela 
Bosvile,  and  the  Bev.  William  ffolman,  of  Halstead,  huilt  upon  that  foundaiimy  tJks 
latter  ctpedatty,  assisted  by  Samuel  Dale,  Humphrey  Wanley,  Johia  Booth  and 
others." 

It  is  evident,  from  this  statement,  that  Jekyll's  collections  formed 
the  most  important  and  valuable  portion  of  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  county ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  told  by  Gough,  in  his  '*  British 
Topography"  (edit.  1780,  vol.  i.,  p.  345),  that  he  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  above  forty  volumes,  chiefly  relating  to  Essex,  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk. An  interesting  letter  from  Morant  to  Gough,  dated  Sept.  5, 
1769,  is  printed  in  Nichols's  *'  Literary  Anecdotes"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  705) ; 
and  gives  additional  particulars  of  these  collections,  and  of  those  of 
HolmAn.  He  states  that  a  portion  of  the  Jekyll  collection  was  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  the  Rev.  John  Ouseley's  MSS.,  printed  in  the 
•*Catt.  MSS.  AngliflD,  1697"  (tom.  ii.,  p.  103).  These  MSS.  (accord- 
ing to  Gough),  after  Ouseley's  death,  came  to  the  hands  of  the  Rev. 
William  Holbrook,  his  son-in-law,  who,  in  1710,  was  willing  to  have 
sold  them  to  Harley  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  appears  by  a  letter  to  Wanley 
in  MS.  Harl.  3779,  in  which  he  also  says,  that  Jekyll's  grandson, 
Nicholas  Jekyll,  of  Castle  Hedingham,  had  "  a  very  great  quantity" 
of  his  grandfather's  MSS.,  and  had  laid  claim  (probably  with  some 
justice)  to  those  in  Holbrook's  possession.  Holbrook  is  said  to  have 
communicated  them  subsequently  to  the  Rev.  W.  Holman,  of  Halstead, 
who  also  obtained  others  from  Nicholas  Jekyll,  and  from^all  these  he 
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made  large  eztraots,  filling,  aocording  to  Morant,  "  above  four  hundred'' 
Yolomes.  Holman  also  drew  up,  in  1715,  an  *' exact  catalogue"  of 
the  JekyU  MSS.,  which  afterwards  belonsed  to  Anstis;  and,  subse- 
quently, came  to  the  library  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  where  it 
now  is,  No.  297. 

The  subsequent  history  both  of  Jekyll's  and  Holman's  MSS.,  is  yeiy 
confused.  Gough  asserts  (p.  370)  that  Holman's  papers,  after  his 
death,  were  sold  by  his  son ;  and  that  Salmon  (author  of  the  **  History 
of  Essex,"  published  in  1740),  bought  the  collections  of  Jekyll  and 
Holmtfn  in  1 739  for  £60,  and  afterwaurds  sold  part  of  Holman's  papers 
to  Anthony  Allen,  Master  in  Chancery,  from  whom  they  are  supposed 
to  have  come  to  John  Booth,  F.A.S.  ''Mr.  Holman's  papers,"  writes 
Gough,  in  another  place  (p.  344),  came  into  Dr.  [^Richard]  Rawlin- 
son's  hands,  and  were  left  by  him  to  the  Bodleian  Library.  [He  died 
in  1755.]  Among  them  are  all  the  MSS.  and  papers  belonfl;ing  to 
Nicholas  Jekyll,  collected  by  his  grandflEtther,  Thomas  Jekyll.'  This 
statement  is  not  free  from  error,  for  Morant  in  his  letter  to  Gough, 
tells  him  that  Dr.  Rawlinson  bought  only  the  *'  refuse"  of  Jekyll's  and 
Holman's  MSS. ;  and  it  is  certain,  from  an  inspection  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  Rawlinson  MSS.,  that  the  Essex  collections  in  it  are  not  very 
numerous.  Many  also  of  Jekyll's  volumes  (but  not  all  relating  to 
Essex)  had  previously  found  their  way  into  the  Harleian  Collection, 
and  may  be  seen  under  the  Nos.  3968,  4723,  5185,  5186,  5190,  5195, 
6677,  6678,  6684,  6685,  beside  various  papers  inserted  in  6832  and 
7017.  Jekyll's  handwriting  is  very  peculiar,  and  can  be  easily  recog- 
nized. A  letter  from  him  to  Sir  Simons  D'Ewes,  dated  Rocking,  Deo. 
19,  1641,  relative  to  the  pedigree  of  the  Welle  family,  is  in  MS.  EEarl., 
376.  Morant,  by  his  own  account,  had  in  his  possession  the  Jekyll 
MSS,,  which  had  belonged  to  Ouseley,  and  also  the  larger  mass  of 
Holman's  papers  ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  these  to  other 
hands  than  Astle's,  whose  moderate  share  of  them  is  now  at  Ashbum- 
ham.  I  may  add,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months,  five 
folio  volumes,  containing  very  valuable  materials  for  the  history  of 
Essex,  in  Thomas  JekyU's  handwriting,  have  been  purchased  for  the 
British  Museum,  and  are  now  number^  as  Additioniu  MSS.,  19,985— 
19,989. 


NOTE. 

Of  the  fate  of  MSS.  I  append  the  following  information  communicated  to  me  hy 
OUT  Associate  Mr.  Edward  J.  Sage.  In  1854,  Mr.  Sage,  passing  through  a  very 
dirty  alley,  called  "  Church-passage,*'  Somera  Town,  had  his  attention  arrested  by  a 
quantity  of  waste  paper  Iving  upon  a  board  in  front  of  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in 
marine  stores,  among  which  he  obsenred  the  autograph  of  Mrs.  Ogoome,  the  Essex 
Historian.  On  examining  the  papers  they  were  found  to  consist  ezdnsiyely  of  Medical 
notes.  The  female  custodian  of  the  marine  stores  incontinently  appeared,  and  entered 
into  a  lively  conversation  about  her  old  mistress,  Mrs.  Ogbome,  **  who  used  to  write 

a  great  deal;"  and  her  papers  had  come  into  Mrs. 's  possession.    On  Mr.  Su^ 

awing  if  he XK>uld  see  them,  she  immediately  summoned  **  Jack"  (her  husband),  who 
produced  a  dirty  sack  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fireplace,  which  he  said  con- 
tained the  remains  of  Mrs.  Ogbome's  writings,  as  they  had  uwd  all  the  rest  for  the 
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purpoie  of  lij^ting  the  flie  ^'erer  mnoe  tba  old  lady  died,*'  Mr.  Sage  pnrdiaaed 
all  that  was  left,  oonsiBting  of  a  portion  of  '*  oopj"  of  the  '*  History  of  Essex," 
arraoged  for  the  press;  ssTeral  letters  from  R.  H.  Eelham,  the  printer ;  the  orinnal 
letter  of  Thomas  Leman,  the  antiquary  of  Bath,  entitled  '*  A  Slight  Sketch  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Essex/'  printed  in  the  Introduction  to  Mrs.  Ogbome's  History ;  a 
number  of  papers  with  references  to  the  Harleian  and  other  MSB.,  and  Notes  relating 
to  Essex  History ;  several  proof  impressions  of  engravings,  and  the  portraits  of  Mxb. 
Ogbome  and  her  husband  (the  engraver)  executed  in  pencil  and  colour.  It  was 
evident  that  a  very  large  Quantity  of  ^S,  had  been  consumed ;  what  remained  re- 
lated chiefly  to  the  Hundreds  of  Becontiee  and  Waltham,  and  the  Liberty  of  Haver- 
ing  (all  that  Mrs.  Ogbome  published),  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  portion  destroyed 
■lay  have  contained  collections  and  notes  for  the  history  of  other  parts  of  the  county. 
The  re&renoes  to  early  MSS.  related  to  parishes  in  more  distant  hundreds. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  THE  MURAL  PAINTINGS 
DI8C0YERED  IN  HADLEIGH  OHUECH. 


BY   H.    W.    KINO. 


.  Wb  are  indebted  to  our  associate,  John  Nioholl,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  of  Canonbury-place,  for  a  communication  which 
leads,  I  think,  to  the  correct  appropriation  of  the  armorial 
bearings  which  occurred  among  the  other  mural  paint- 
ings discovered  in  Hadleigh  Church  and  described  by 
the  Eev.  W.  E.  Heygate,  in  Vol.  i.  of  our  "Transac- 
tions," p.  162.  Interspersed  amidst  the  landscape  of  the 
very  large  picture  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  of  the 
15  th  century,  which  decorated  the  south  wall,  were  several 
coats  of  arms  of  which  the  only  one  decipherable  was, 
gu.  a  chev.  engr.  or,  between  tlu:ee  plates,  each  charged 
with  a  greyhound  courant,  collared  [of  the  second.] 
Mr.  NichoU  informs  me  that  in  Harleian  M3.  5846, 
entitled  "  Crests  and  Arms  granted  by  Sir  Christopher 
Barker,  K^,  alias  Garter,"  who  died  3rd  Edw.  VL, 
1648-9,  is  the  following  coat,  "Gu.  on  a  chev.  engr. 
or,  between  three  plates,  each  charged  with  a  grey- 
hound courant  sa.,  collared  of  the  second,  as  many 
crescents  as?.,  given  as  the  arms  of  William  Alyn  of 
Bailey  in  co.  Essex.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  only 
variation  is,  that  the  chevron  is  charged  with  "three 
crescents  az.,"  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
crescents,  owing  to  the  adherence  of  the  plaster,  were 
entirely  obliterated,  as  the  colours  of  the  crest  and  helmet 
flaked  off  immediately  on  its  removal.  Among  my 
own  collection  of  "  Inquisitiones  post  Mortem,"  for  the 
Ilundred  of  Bochford,  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Inquisition 
taken  on  the  death  of  Bichard  Allen  who  died  23  June, 
9th  Hen.  VIII.,  leaving  John  his  son  and  heir  then 
aged  12   years.     Bichard  Allen    held    lands  and  tejie- 
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ments  in  Hadleigli^  Bayleigh  and  Leigh,  in  five  other 
parishes  in  the  same  hundred,  and  had  large  tenures  in 
other  parts  of  the  county. 

As  Sir  Christopher  Barker  did  not  beoome  Garter  till 
1536,  the  arms  cannot  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date. 
Mr.  Nicholl's  discovery,  therefore,  proves  that  another 
series  of  mural  decoration,  consisting  of  heraldic  bear- 
ings very  richly  emblazoned,  was  executed  probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
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ON  THE  CHUBCHEB  OF  NOETH-WEST  ESSEX. 


BT  THB   SBT.  J.    H.   8PSBI.ING,   BBOTOB  OF  WICKEX  BOKHFNT. 

The  North  Western  portion  of  Essex,  though  it  contains 
some  of  the  best  churches  in  the  county,  is,  so  far  as 
Ecclesiology  is  concerned,  nearly  untrodden  ground.  For 
while  South  and  Central  Essex  have  been  more  or  less 
illustrated  by  Hadfield,  and  Suckling,  and  Buckler,  I  have 
not  yet  found  anything  in  print  or  in  MS.  on  the  churches 
of  this  neighbourhood.  Haying  spent  many  pleasant  days 
in  rambling  amongst  these  churches,  I  jot  down  a  few 
particulars  from  more  detailed  notes  by  way  of  pointing 
out  their  chief  characteristics. 

North  West  Essex  is  included  in  the  eluneh  district ;  for 
with  few  exceptions  the  churches  are  built  of  that  material. 
The  coimtry  is  undulating  and  pleasant,  long  winding 
valleys  leading  up  to  the  backbone  of  high  ground  which 
separates  this  p^  of  Essex  and  Herts,  from  the  flats  of 
Cambridgeshire.  Many  excellent  sites  are  thus  gained  for 
the  churches  which  the  architects  of  olden  time  well  knew 
how  to  turn  to  the  best  account. 

Perched  on  high  ground,  or  sheltering  themselves  on 
southern  slopes,  from  their  number  and  variety,  the  Church 
forms  a  feature  in  almost  every  Essex  view.  I  need  not 
say  how  this  immediate  neighbourhood  is  graced  by  the 
elegant  church  of  SaflEron  Walden,  and  amongst  the  smaller 
churches  what  more  pleasing  sites  could  be  foimd  in  a  not 
very  picturesque  neighbourhood  than  those  of  Little  Chis- 
hall,  Arkesden,  or  Hadstock  ? 

There  seems  no  preponderance  of  one  style  over  another 
— every  style  from  Saxon  to  late  Perpendicular  is  fully 
represented,  occasionally  in  the  same  church.  In  most 
districts  we  look  for  some  prevailing  local  type,  but  here 
the  Decorated  of  Cambridgeshire,  the  Perpendicular  of  t 
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Suffolk,  and  the   distinct,   but  indefinable  Hertfordshire 
type,   are  met  with  indiscriminately. 

With  the  exception  of  the  noble  instances  of  Walden 
and  Thaxted,  the  churches  are  not  remarkable  for  size  or 
grandeur  as  they  are  in  the  stone  districts.  This  is  partly 
to  be  accounted  for  by  their  number,  and  the  small  size  of 
most  of  the  parishes ;  another  drawback  is  the  great  want 
of  imiformity,  hardly  ever  do  we  see  a  nave  with  its  north 
and  south  arcades  corresponding,  either  in  date  or  detail. 
While,  however,  the  Ecclesiologist,  who  has  rambled  among 
the  churches  of  Cambridgeshire,  Hunts.,  or  Northants.,  will 
be  most  certainly  disappointed  in  Essex,  there  are  never- 
theless many  interesting  details  and  scraps  which  may, 
with  great  advantage,  be  transferred  to  his  note-book. 

To  come,  however,  to  details.  First,  a  few  words  upon 
ground  plans.  The  most  perfect  form,  that  of  the  cross 
with  central  tower,  is  unrepresented  at  the  present  day — 
Debden,  the  only  example  of  it,  having  perished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  past  century,  when  the  tower  fell  and 
crushed  the  choir  and  transepts.  The  nearest  approach 
to  this  arrangement  is  at  Hadsytock,  where  are  evidently 
the  foundation  and  bases  of  the  piers  for  a  central  tower, 
in  early  Norman  work  and  very  massive ;  it  was  probably 
never  carried  out,  for  the  church  now  has  a  western  tower 
of  later  date.  Newport,  Berden  and  Manuden  may  be 
quoted  as  examples  of  cruciform  churches  with  western 
towers.  The  other  groimd  plans  present  but  little  to  notice, 
they  consist  of  chancel  and  nave  with  or  without  aisles, 
and  invariably  a  western  tower.  All  the  towers  in  the  dis- 
trict are  now  square,  the  late  restorations  at  Arkesden  and 
Wicken  laid  bare  the  foundations  of  round  towers,  both  of 
Norman  date,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  those  days  there 
were  several  more,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  stones 
large  enough  for  coins,  for  the  Normans  never  used  clunch, 
but  always  brought  their  stone  from  Northants.,  and  there- 
fore had  to  be  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  it. 

Ancient  sacristies^  or  vestries^  are  seldom  met  with ;  there 
is  one  of  late  date,  in  two  stories,  built  against  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  at  Littlebury.  Another  somewhat 
earlier  curiously  built  into  a  chancel  buttress  at  Wimbish. 
The  sacristies  at  Walden  and  Thaxted  were  under  the  high 
chancel,  both  of  them  have  been  appropriated  for  vaults. 
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An  underground  sacristy  of  this  description,  still  in  use, 
may  be  seen  at  S.  Peter's  Church,  Sudbury. 

We  next  come  to  styles. 

Saxon  is  represented  in  the  tower  at  Wenden,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  later  parapet  and  one  or  two 
insertions,  is  entirely  of  that  date,  the  west  doorway  is 
banded  with  Boman  bricks.  The  retired  village  church  of 
Streethall  is  for  the  most  part  of  this  date.  I  am  also 
inclined  to  add  the  nave  at  Chickney,  for  in  the  south  wall 
yet  remains  a  little  misshapen  window  exactly  resembling 
some  specimens  at  Caversfield  Church,  Oxon,  engraved  in 
the  Architectural  Guide,  The  Norman  work  in  this  part 
of  the  county  has  been  much  built  out  by  later  styles,  no 
actual  church  remains  in  the  style  except  perhaps  the  fabric 
of  Hadstock  and  the  ruined  chapel  at  Bonhunt-farm,  in  the 
parish  of  Wicken.  We  find,  however,  plenty  of  Norman 
details  worked  up  again  in  later  buildings,  as  in  the  west 
front  at  Birchanger,  and  at  Wimbish ;  also  Norman  chancel 
arches  as  Streethall  and  Elsenham,  and  doorways  at 
Littlebury,  Stanstead  and  Elsenham;  the  two  latter  very 
elaborate.  We  also  find  Norman  fonts  at  Arkesden, 
Wicken,  Stanstead  and  Famham. 

Uarly  English  is  also  much  obliterated  by  later  work. 
The  chancek  of  Arkesden,  Wicken,  Stanstead,  and  Broxted 
are  of  this  date,  also  some  rich  but  mutilated  work  at 
Berden  rather  verging  into  Decorated ;  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  this  style  is  a  window  at  Widdington  now 
blocked,  with  dog-tooth  and  sculptured  caps  to  the  jamb- 
shafts  ;  a  double  piscina  at  Elsenham  is  also  enriched  with 
dog-tooth.  There  are  several  arcades  in  this  style,  but 
none  calling  for  particular  notice. 

Decorated  work  is  much  more  plentiful ;  Badwinter  and 
Chrishall  churches  are  complete  specimens  of  this  style. 
There  are  very  good  nave  arcades,  with  clustered  piers,  at 
Thaxted,  Hempstead  and  Henham ;  on  a  pier  at  the  latter 
place  is  a  curious  sculpture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child 
censed  by  two  angels.  The  chancel  and  south  transept  et 
Great  Sampford  are  the  best  work  in  this  style,  particiJarly 
the  former,  which  is  arcaded  all  round  internally.  There 
is  a  very  elegant  little  font  belonging  to  this  period  at 
Chickney.  The  north  aisles  at  Broxted  and  Wimbish, 
together  with  the  chancel  at  the  latter  place,  present  , 
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interesting  features.  Some  very  good  window  tracery  may 
be  seen  at  Newport,  Sampford,  Broxted,  Wimbish  and 
Chrishall. 

Perpendicular  work  is  very  plentiful,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Walden  and  Tha^ted,  not  remarkable*  Little 
Chishall  is  a  very  good  church  in  this  style.  Newport 
tower,  before  its  rebuilding,  was  also  a  noticeable  feature. 
Clayering  is  a  late  example.  To  these  may  be  added  two 
good  porches  at  littlebury  intended  for  stone  groining. 

There  is  some  yery  good  woodwork  in  this  neighbourhood. 
I  would  point  out  a  particularly  picturesque  timber  porch 
at  Badwinter,  of  late  Decorated  work,  also  the  screens  at 
Sickling  and  Wimbish.  Bich  Perpendicular  screens  may 
be  seen  at  Wenden,  Clayering,  Manuden  and  Henham, 
and  plainer  ones  at  Ugley,  Newport  and  Hadstock.  little- 
bury  once  had  some  rich  screen  and  stall  work,  but  it  was 
swept  away  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  We  find 
ancient  wooden  pulpits  at  Wenden,  Kenham  and  Eickling ; 
the  first  is  a  yery  curious  example,  and  is  engrayed  in 
Dolman's  series.  The  best  open  seats  are  at  Clayering 
and  Chrishall. 

Stained  Glass  is  scarce,  owing  to  the  peculiar  troubles  of 
this  county  in  the  seyenteenth  century.  The  most  exten- 
siye  remains  are  at  Clayering,  where  seyeral  windows  are 
filled  with  it ;  they  are,  however,  in  a  sadly  mutilated  and 
neglected  state.  In  the  north  chancel  at  Wimbish  is  some 
good  decorated  glass  in  fair  preseryation,  in  one  window 
are  the  arms  of  the  four  manors  in  the  parish  on  a  gris- 
saile  ground.  Some  heraldic  glass  may  also  be  seen  at 
Widdington. 

Monumental. — Several  coffin  slabs  are  scattered  up  and 
down,  but  none  of  them  call  for  particular  remark.  Sick- 
ling chancel  has  been  rich  in  monuments  to  the  Langley 
family,  and  contains  the  matrices  of  the  best  brasses  in  the 
county.  At  Stanstead  is  a  cross-legged  effigy  to  Soger  de 
Lancaster  of  early  date,  another  nameless  warrior  lies  in 
Clayering  Church.  A  good  canopied  tomb,  with  effigy, 
occupies  a  space  in  the  south  aisle  at  Chrishall ;  it  is  mouldy 
and  mutilated,  besides  being  nearly  hid  by  a  pew.  The 
south  transept  at  Great  Sampford  has  also  a  fine  tomb. 
Late  Perpendicular  canopied  tombs  may  be  s^en  at  Street- 
hall  to  John  Gardyner,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  patron  of 
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the  Church  1508 ;  at  Elmdon,  to  Sir  Thos.  Meade,  Knt., 
who  died  1585,  but  the  tomb  was  probably  erected  in  his 
life-time;  at  Ashdon  to  Eichard  Tyrrell  1566;  and  at 
Stanstead  to  Esther  Salusburye,  1604 — an  interesting  tomb 
in  coloured  alabaster  with  good  recumbent  effigy.  Of 
modern  monuments  I  need  only  mention  the  sumptuous 
tomb  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  who  died  1631,  and  Bichard 
Cutts,  Esq.,  at  Arkesden,  1592. 

Brasses  have  been  very  numerous  but  the  best  of  them 
are  gone.  The  earliest  remaining  is  a  floriated  cross  with 
effigies  at  Wimbish.  The  best  brass  is  Sir  John  de  la  Pole 
and  his  lady,  1370,  at  Chrishall :  this  brass  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  Boutell's  well-known  volume.  There  are 
good  single  figures  of  knights  at  Wenden  and  Arkesden. 

Considering  the  fsict  of  Essex  having  been  one  of  the 
associated  counties  in  the  great  Bebellion,  our  church 
fabrics  have  suffered  less  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Decorative  features  have  been  for  l^e  most  part  swept  away, 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  church  having  been  pulled  down 
or  curtailed  in  size,  during  that  unhappy  period. 

The  earliest  church  destruction  on  record,  I  speak  locally, 
was  that  of  Thundersly,  which  was  taken  down  in  the  15th 
century,  and  the  parish  united  to  Wimbish. 

The  next  destruction  was  that  of  the  chapel  of  the  leper 
hospital  of  S.  Leonard,  at  Newport ;  fragments  of  clustered 
pillars  may  still  be  seen  built  into  a  garden  wall  on  the 
site,  on  the  turnpike  road,  a  little  north  of  Newport.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Helen  at  Bonhunt-£arm,  in  the  parish  of  Wicken, 
has  also  been  lying  desolate  since  the  Beformation;  it  is  a 
small  and  very  early  Norman  fabric 

Little  Wenden  Church  was  taken  down  by  permission  of 
Bishop  Compton  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
and  the  parish  united  to  Great  Wenden  imder  the  name  of 
Wendens  Ambo.  It  was  a  small  church,  consisting  of 
nave  and  chancel  only,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
vicarage  garden ;  a  solitary  memento  remains,  probably  a 
fragment  of  a  Norman  piscina.  Early  in  the  18ti[i  century, 
the  round  tower  of  Wicken  Church  either  fell  or  was 
taken  down.  Later  in  the  same  century  we  have  to  record 
the  fall  of  the  central  tower  at  Debden,  which  crushed  the 
chancel  and  transepts ;  the  chancel  only  was  rebuilt,  in  a 
curious  style,  but  possessing  some  solemnity  within.    Wim- 
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bish  tower  also  fell  about  this  time,  aud  was  replaced  by 
the  preseat  tasteless  brick  erection.  Great  Chesterford 
Church  also  suffered  severely,  the  tower  and  western  bays 
of  the  nave  and  aisles  were  taken  down  and  curtailed. 
The  church  presented  a  miserable  appearance  till  the  pre- 
sent Yicar  improved  matters  by  the  addition  of  buttresses 
and  a  beliry  stage,  and  pinnacles  to  the  miserable  little 
tower  of  1790. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  hasty  sketch  without  a  short 
notice  of  the  more  cheering  signs  of  church  revival  and 
restoration,  for  which  our  district  now  stands  honour- 
ably distinguished.  The  earliest  work  was  probably  the 
rebuilding  of  the  little  church  of  Wendon  Lofts;  this, 
though  it  might  have  been  done  better  now,  is  a  creditable 
work,  considering  it  is  of  twenty  years  standing.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  interior  of 
Ghreat  Chesterford  Church. 

Other  restorations  quickly  followed  ;  perhaps  I  may 
not  take  them  in  their  exact  order.  A  north  aisle  and 
chancel  arch  added  to  Great  Wenden  Church  by  Mr.  Barr. 
The  same  gentleman  has  also  very  successfully  rebuilt  the 
nave  and  aisles  of  Elmdon  Church ;  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  miserably  dilapidated  chancel  will  not  much 
longer  be  allowed  to  disgrace  so  fine  a  church.  Little 
Chesterford  Church  has  also  been  restored  by  the  same 
architect.  Amongst  rebuilt  churches  may  be  mentioned 
Arkesden  Church,  by  Mr  Pritchett,  and  Famham  Church, 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  both  costly  and  excellent  works. 
In  a  smaller  way,  my  own  church,  at  Wicken,  may  also 
be  noticed.  The  noble  tower  at  Newport  has  been  rebuilt 
by  Mr.  Pritchett ;  the  nave  and  transepts  of  this  church 
have  also  been  restored,  and  a  very  elegant  stone  pulpit 
erected  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Teulon.  Smaller  works 
have  been  going  on  at  Streethall  and  Chickney.  At  the 
latter  church  the  old  altar  stone  has  been  recovered  from 
the  pavement,  and  piously  restored  to  its  sacred  use. 
And  extensive  internal  restoration  is  just  completed  at 
Walden. 

We  have  not  as  yet  made  much  progress  in  stained 
glass.  The  east  window  at  Arkesden,  the  nave  and 
chancel  windows  at  Wicken,  and  two  large  windows  at 
Walden,  are  all  that  I  can  call  to  mind. 
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There  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  church 
restoration.  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting 
how  far  it  is  desirable  that  our  Society  should  assume 
somewhat  more  of  a  practical  character.  It  is  well  to 
meet  as  we  do  now,  for  a  day's  pleasant  sight-seeing  and 
discussion  upon  antiquities  of  all  kinds ;  it  is  well  to  col- 
lect notes  of  the  antiquities  of  the  county  and  store  them 
up.  But  this  is  not  all.  Essex  ought  to  have  an  Archi- 
tectural Society,  a  committee  of  competent  men,  artists 
and  architects,  to  whom  the  plans  for  church  restorations 
might  be  submitted  for  consideration  and  suggestion ;  and 
we  should  make  small  grants  of  money  to  approved  de- 
signs. This  is  done,  and  done  successfully,  in  several  of 
our  English  counties,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  done  in  ours.  Many  a  church  bungle  might  be 
saved,  and  a  stimulus  given  to  church  work. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  NAME  OF  THE  TOWN  OP 
SAFFRON  WALDEN, 

BT  JOSEPH   OLABKB,   F.L.8. 

The  name  Saffron  is  derived  from  a  plaat  formerly  grown 
here ;  strangers  visiting  the  town  freauently  enquire  fw 
Saffiron,  supposing  that  it  still  exists,  but  its  cultivation 
has  been  given  up  so  many  years  that  it  has  long  sinoe 
been  forgotten. 

Crocus  SatitmSj  Saffron  OroeuSj  or  Saffron^  is  an  autumnal 
crocus,  the  corolla  of  which  is  divided  into  six  equal  s^- 
ments,  the  petals  are  of  purple-blue  colour,  it  has  three  linear 
oblong  golden  stigmas,  which  stigmas  are  the  Saffiron ;  it 
flowers  in  October,  and  the  leaves  continue  to  grow  all 
winter. 

In  October  the  flowers  were  gathered  early  in  the 
morning,  and  conveyed  home  in  baskets,  then  commenced 
the  process  of  picking  out  the  stigmas,  (or  chives  as  they 
were  called,)  these  were  then  pressed  into  cakes,  and  dried 
on  kilns  constructed  for  that  purpose. 

Saffron  was  at  that  time  thought  a  most  valuable 
medicine  for  many  diseases.  The  produce  appears  to  have 
varied  from  8  to  201b.  per  acre. 

The  price  of  Saffron  at  different  periods  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  presents  made  by  the  Corporation  to  the 
Sovereigns  who  visited  Walden.  The  quantity  of  Saffiron 
varied,  but  it  was  usually  presented  in  a  silver  cup  or 
salver. 

In  1571,  Queen  Elizabeth  received  a  cup,  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  quantity. 

1614.  James  was  presented  with  a  cup,  and  lib.  of 
Saffiron,  which  cost  £3  3s.  4d.,  a  considerable  sum  in  those 
days. 

1631.  5|  ozs.  of  Saffix)n  given  to  Charles  L  are  charged 
at  18s.  per  oz. 
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1665.  20  0Z8.  of  Saffiron  for  Charles  11.  are  charged 
£6  15s.  OcL. 

1689. 14  ozs.  for  William  III.  cost  £S  lis.  3d. 

1771.  The  Saffron  to  put  in  the  salver  given  to  King^ 
George,  cost  £1  6s.  6d. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  plant  into  Walden  is 
attributed  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Edward  YI.,  who  was  bom  here  in  1512,  in 
a  house  still  standing  in  the  Market  Place.  But  although 
our  illustrious  townsman  was  an  extensive  grower  of  Saffiron^ 
he  oertainlv  was  not  the  individual  who  first  introduced  it ; 
for  it  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Fleming,  a  clergyman 
who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  in  1584,  that  it  was 
extensively  grown  here  in  1540,  when  Sir  Thomas  was 
still  but  young ;  that  the  town  was  celebrated  for  its  culture 
in  1549,  in  the  time  of  Edward  YI.,  may  be  inferred  from 
fhe  circumstance  that  on  its  charter  being  granted  by  that 
monarch,  the  Corporation  bore  three  Saffron  Plants  in  their 
arms.  The  town  must  then  at  that  period  have  been 
famous  for  its  cultivation. 

HoUingshed,  who  wrote  early  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
states  that  the  Saffron  grown  about  Saffiron  Walden  (some- 
times called  Waldenbury),  was  first  planted  there  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III. ;  and  Lord  Braybrooke,  in  his  history 
of  Audley  End,  states  that  the  town  took  the  name  of 
Saffron  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

It  was  a  tytheable  commodity  by  the  Abbot  and  Yicar 
of  Walden  in  1444,  which  was  68  years  before  Sir  Thomas 
was  bom;  and  at  a  court  held  for  the  manor  in  1518,  the 
owners  of  certain  hogs  found  trespassing  in  the  Saffron  beds 
were  prosecuted.  These  facts  sufficiently  prove  that  Sir 
Thomas  was  not  the  introducer,  but  that  it  was  cultivated 
long  before  his  time.  The  popular  opinion  might  have 
originated  in  his  successful  attempts  to  revive  the  culture 
of  the  plant  at  a  time  when  it  was  much  neglected. 

Saffiron  is  still  retained  in  the  British  Flora  as  a  natural- 
ized plant,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  naturalize, 
as  no  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood, 
the  only  instance  in  which  I  ever  saw  the  plant  growing 
wild  was  whdn  this  building  (the  Museum  Building,  Saffron 
Walden)  was  erected  and  large  quantities  of  earth  removed, 
a  few  plants  came  up  at  the  west  end  of  the  buildinff^  but 
the  next  season  they  all  disappeared.  Digitized  by^OOgle 
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Of  the  name  of  WtUden:  some  writers  have  thought  the 
name  may  simply  signify  the  walled  place,  irall-den, 
derived  finom  British  or  Saxon  words  having  that  meaning. 
On  the  west  and  south  side  of  the  town  is  an  extensive 
range  of  earthworks,  known  hj  the  name  of  the  Battle 
Ditches,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  these  Battle  Ditch 
BampartSj  which  were  carried  round  the  town,  formed  the 
wall  from  which  Walden  took  its  name.  This  I  consider  a 
mistake.  The  Battle  Ditches  I  believe  to  have  been  a 
Boman  Camp,  as  Boman  remains  have  been  found  in  them, 
and  I  think  I  have  been  able  to  trace  out  their  boundaries. 
HoUingshed  states  that  the  name  Walden  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  word  ^^  wald,  signifying  a  huge  wood,  and  endj 
as  if  you  say  the  end  in  the  wood ;"  there  may  be  some 
probability  about  this,  as  the  town  divides  the  Essex 
enclosed  clay,  which  might  have  been  wood,  from  the 
open  Cambridgeshire  chalk  fields.  The  derivation  adopted 
by  Morant  is  from  toald  and  (kme^  a  low  vale  or  bottom, 
.  this  I  should  think  is  the  most  probable  origin  of  the  word. 

The  origin  of  the  town  is  uncertain ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Ansgar^  Master  of  his  Horse,  was  in 
possession  of  Walden  and  the  manor ;  which  was  afterwards 
granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Geoflfreyde  Maude ville, 
who  resided  here,  and  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  Castle ; 
the  remains  of  which  are  now  reduced  to  a  mere  mass  of 
flint  grout  work  possessing  no  architectural  feature  except 
the  semicircular  recessed  arches  in  the  basement  of  the 
keep.  The  round  tower  at  the  north  west  angle  is  a 
modem  erection,  built  by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  for 
the  purpose  of  hoisting  a  flag.  The  town  continued  to 
improve  under  the  descendants  of  Geofeey  de  Mandeville, 
deriving  additional  consequence  from  the  establishment  of 
the  weekly  market,  and  the  foundation  of  the  monastery. 
The  institution  of  the  Guild  in  1400  from  which  originated 
the  corporation  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  beautiful  church 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  VII.  show  that  it  must  have 
been  a  considerable  place  even  at  that  early  period. 

The  borough,  which  is  as  extensive  as  the  parish,  contains 
7,300  acres,  and  is  27  miles  in  circumference,  including 
the  Boyal  Palace  of  Audley  End.  Few  towns  in  the 
kingdom  of  its  size  and  population  have  more  charities  and 
charitable  institutions  than  Safl^on  Walden. 
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BT   THE   BEY.    T.   8FUBBELL,    M.A. 

Thebb  are  many  small  churches  in  quiet  out-of-the-way 
parishes  in  the  country,  which  contain  great  treasures  to 
the  Archaeologist.  The  Church  dedicated  to  8t.  John,  in 
the  parish  of  Little  Leighs,  is  an  instance :  it  stands  some 
half-mile  to  the  west  of  the  high  road  which  runs  from 
Braintree  to  Chelmsford,  no  great  way  from  the  noted  half- 
way house,  now  called  St.  Ann's  Castle  Inn,  but  which 
was  once  equally,  perhaps  bettefj  known  as  the  "  Hermitage" 
of  St.  Anne,  and  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Great  Leighs. 
Within  this  church  is  contained  the  Effigy,  the  subject 
of  our  notice,  and  which,  though  an  archaBological  treasure 
of  some  importance,  ha^  not,  I  believe,  been  anywhere 
described  before,  or  even  mentioned  by  Morant,  or  any 
subsequent  historian. 

Perhaps  this  unpretending  Church  is  often  passed  by  un- 
visited,  by  those  who  are  hastening  on  to  examine,  that 
which  is  the  general  attraction  at  Little  Leighs,  the  once 
stately  Priory  for  Augustine  Friars.  True,  there  is  little, 
if  anything,  left  of  the  original  foundation  of  1230,  but 
there  are  the  16th  century  Porter's  Lodge  and  adjacent 
buildings,  now  worked  up  into  a  farm-house;  and  on 
the  right  of  a  square  court,  there  is  a  noble  Tower 
Gateway  of  three  storeys,  of  red  brick  in  the  Tudor  style, 
and  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  granted  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  Sir  Sichard  Eich,  to  whom  the  Priory  was  given 
at  the  Dissolution  in  1536,  soon  after  which  the  new 
possessor  was  created  a  Peer,  by  the  title  of  "  Baron  Eich 
of  Leeze." 

All  these  interesting  remains  have  their  own  historic 
features,  and  are  well  worthy  of  a  careful  examination; 
but  our  present    object    being  the    mediaeval   EfBgy — 
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far  older  than  anything  at  the  Priory — ^we  must  return  to 
that  ancient  edifice  the  Church  which  contains  it,  and 
which -happily  presents  to  the  ecclesiologist  also,  very  many 
additional  features  of  equally  real  interest,  and  we  will 
briefly  examine  that  as  an  introduction  to  the  chief 
object. 

The  key  of  l^e  church,  obtained  at  the  cl^-k's  cottage 
opposite  the  churchyard  gate,  opens  the  Priest's  door  in 
the  south  side  of  tiLe  chancel ;  before  unlocking  it,  on 
walking  round  the  outsidey  there  are  to  be  noticed  in  tiie 
path  a  stone  coffin,  bottom  upwards,  and  a  stone  coffin  lid 
coped  and  carved,  and  in  the  walls  themselves  a  small  door- 
way of  Decorated  work,  deeply  moulded,  and  with  jamb 
shafts ;  and  on  the  nortii  side  a  projection  from  the  wall 
which  contains  the  Effigy.  On  passing  through  this 
Priest's  doorway,  through  a  very  thick  massive  wall,  the 
visitor  enters  a  small  church,  a  plain  oblong,  without  aisles, 
about  60  feet  long  by  17  feet  broad,  built  in  a  very  eariy 
period  of  the  Norman  style,  possibly  about  1086,  and  which 
by  later  insertions  has  been  repaired  about  1220,  as  also  in 
1350,  and  by  the  unhappy  doings  of  some  80  years  ago. 

Probably  at  the  east  end,  was  originally  a  round-headed 
triplet,  but  now  a  modern  casement  gives  light  there; 
and  fi^Dm  the  height  of  about  12  feet  from  tiie  ground 
the  east,  wall  has  been  destroyed,  possibly  with  Hie 
original  chancel  roof;  and  whilst  a  thin  modem  wall  sup- 
ports the  window,  the  old  wall  projects  both  ways,  the 
outside  being  of  so  massive  a  thickness  as  to  require  to 
beroofdd. 

There  is  no  chancel  arch,  but  the  woodwork  of  the 
roof  and  sill  of  the  old  Bood-screen  sufficiently  in- 
dicate the  distinction.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  simple 
Decorated  window  <^  two  lights  with  a  quatrefoil  above, 
and  towards  the  west,  in  botii  north  and  south  walls,  are 
the  original  small  round-headed  Norman  windows,  with  the 

Slass  close  to  the  outer  wall,  and  the  inside  splay  most 
e^ly  formed — ^the  two  marked  characteristics  of  their 
very  eariy  date. 

In  the  south  wall,  at  the  west  end,  is  the  doorway,  pre- 
viously mentioned ;  and  in  the  same  wall,  at  the  eastern 
end,  is  a  lancet  window.  Early  English,  having  the  internal 
i^y  of  one  side  at  a  difBerent  angle  from  that  of  the  other, 
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and  shortened  by  the  lower  part  being  made  into  a  square 
compartment  commonly  called  a  Lychnoscope.  Outside,  at 
the  west  end,  is  a  pointed  shingle  spire  containing  one  bell. 
The  font  is  octangular,  placed  on  some  clustered  shafting. 
There  are  no  brasses ;  only  some  small  pieces  of  original 
stained  glass  in  the  Decorated  window ;  some  open  benches 
of  oak,  which  still  remain  of  14th  century  work,  as  also  some 
panels  of  Tudor  linen-pattern ;  and  there  are  some  mural 
tablets,  which  commemorate  the  name  of  Olmius,  fi^mily 
connexions  of  the  late  Lord  Waltham  of  New  Hall. 

On  entering  the  chancel  by  the  Priest's  door,  the  visitor 
sees,  exactly  facing  him,  a  sepulchral  tomb  in  the  north 
wall,  at  about  six  feet  irom  the  east  end.  It  is  a  fine  monu- 
mental memorial  in  yery  good  preservation,  consisting  of 
an  arch,  enclosing  a  recumbent  Effigy  within  a  niche,  six 
feet  six  inches  long,  by  two  feet  wide,  constructed  in  the 
wall  with  an  outside  projection  of  about  one  foot.  At  first 
sight  a  doubt  arises  whether  Effigy  and  Tomb  are  coeval, 
but  the  style  f'see  dramng)  is  evidently  Decorated,  and  the 
date  seems  to  be  of  both  about  the  middle  of  Edward  III.'s 
reign — 1860.  The  heading  of  the  niche  is  a  fine  canopied 
ogee  arch,  6ft.  high,  richly  carved  into  a  cinquefoil,  each 
oil  double  cusped,  resting  upon  semi-shafts;  a  richly 
elaborated  fini^  surmounts  the  arch,  and  lofty  pin* 
nacles,  equally  well  carved,  rise  at  the  extremities ;  the 
crocketing  consists  of  leaves  and  acorns,  and  tiie  spandrils 
between  the  cusps  are  delicately  worked  into  heads  and 
foliage. 

The  material  is  climch,  still  soft,  but  retaining  all  the 
delicacy  of  the  original  carving,  and  now,  through  the  lapse 
of  time,  toned  down  to  a  beautiful  cream  colour,  whi(^ 
gives  all  the  details  of  the  workmanship  the  exact  appearance 
of  their  being  cut  out  of  the  finest  Caen  stone. 

Within  this  canopied  niche  lies  the  Effigy.  It  is  the 
full-length,  recumbent  figure  of  a  Priest,  of  the  natural  size, 
lying  with  the  face  upwards,  and  the  feet  to  the  east,  dressed 
in  his  appropriate  vestments.  The  figure,  together  with 
its  accompanying  pieces  of  detail,  is  carved  out  of  a  solid 
block  of  oak,  and  the  whole  is  now  covered  with  white 
paint  in  such  an  effectual  maimer  as  to  prevent  traces  b^g 
ascertained  of  other  colours,  which  possibly  underlie.  The 
form  of  the  body  and  the  folds  of  the  drapery  are  excellently 
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well  carved  out,  equally,  indeed,  as  in  stone  effigies ;  and, 
excepting  a  few  wanton  mutilations,  the  whole  tomb  and 
figure  are  in  perfect  preservation. 

A  cushion,  set  lozenge- wise,  forms  the  support  for  the 
head,  on  eitlier  side  of  which  are  two  figures,  now  so 
mutilated  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  they 
represent  angels  or  animals.  The  head  wears  a  scull  cap— 
an  uncommon  feature  in  effigies — ^which  allows  both  a  fringe 
of  hair  to  escape  roimd  the  forehead,  and  Hie  hair  at  the 
back  to  flow  down  to  the  neck.  The  nose  is  much  injured ; 
the  ears  project  and  lie  out  flat  upon  Hie  hair  behind  them, 
a  feature  of  peculiarly  early  work,  as  seen  in  the  early 
brasses.  The  hands  are  crossed  over  the  breast,  and  joining 
at  the  palms  point  the  fingers  upward  to  the  &ce.  The 
feet  are  pointed,  wearing  chaussure,  but  without  any  mark 
of  shoes,  and  reist  on  a  round  cushion,  which  is  supported 
by  two  figures,  apparently  of  a  lamb  and  a  bear. 

The  Effigy  is  not  represented  to  be  wearing  the  proces- 
sional cope,  but  tiie  costume  of  it  displays  the  usual  euchar- 
istic  vestments  which  were  used  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  of  that  period  when  celebrating  servioa 
It  consists  of  the  amice,  which  was  a  square  of  white  linen 
placed  round  the  neck,  to  meet  in  front  and  turn  over 
as  a  kind  of  collar,  and  is  here  represented  lying  loosely 
round  the  neck,  very  much  mutilated,  and  displaying  the 
neck  to  be  rather  long.  The  amice  joins  the  albe,  which 
was  a  long  linen  garment  with  tight  sleeves  reaching  to  the 
heels,  and  having  embroidery  as  orphreys  at  the  feet^  and 
at  the  wrists  for  a  kind  of  cuff.  Over  tiie  albe  hangs  the 
stole,  a  long  scarf  of  silk  with  wider  fringed  ends,  and 
over  the  left  arm  rests  the  maniple,  a  shorter  strip  of 
linen  with  similarly  fringed  ends,  and  used  originally  as 
a  napkin.  The  outermost  vestment  is  the  chasuble, 
which  used  to  cover  most  of  the  body,  hanging  down 
both  in  front  and  behind,  and  which  here  has  a  long  oval 
front,  with  an  additional  strip  of  embroidery  something 
like  the  pall  down  the  middle  of  it,  which  is  also  un- 
common. 

Most  of  these  articles  were  the  ordinary  vestments  of  the 
Ante-Beformation  English  Clergy,  as  they  are  now  of  the 
Boman  Catholic :  the  few  peculiar  features  in  the  costume 
and  appearance  of  this  Priest  are  also  seen  in  monumental 
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brasses  of  the  early  date  of  1320  :  without,  therefore,  de- 
ciding the  period  of  this  Effigy  to  be  quite  as  early,  there 
seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  to  assign  to  it  the  date  already 
mentioned  of  about  1350. 

After  thus  considering  the  general  character  of  this  Effigy, 
there  are  naturally  suggested  the  questions,  who  does  this 
figure  represent  ?  And  what  is  the  peculiarity  of  its  being  of 
wood? 

In  answer  to  the  question,  who  does  the  Effigy  represent, 
very  little  can  be  said.  This  Priest  was  evidently  of  con- 
siderable importance,  to  be  commemorated  by  such  a  hand- 
some tomb  ;  but  this  does  not  give  us  his  name  nor  precise 
clerical  position  even  at  Little  Lees :  and  though  possibly 
a  restorer  of  the  church,  at  least  by  his  inserting  the 
Decorated  window  adjoining  the  tomb,  he  was  not,  plainly 
enough,  the  founder.  Possibly  he  built  the  tomb  himself, 
making  the  erection  in  the  Norman  walls  in  his  own  life- 
time ;  and,  if  so,  probably  the  Effigy  was  a  likeness.  This 
practice  was  not  uncommon,  and  generally  indicated  some 
direct  connexion  between  the  person  and  the  place.  There 
is  nothing  to  connect  him  with  the  Priory,  however,  which 
no  doubt  possessed  too  its  own  chapel  and  tombs.  There 
is  not  now,  if  there  ever  was,  a  rim  of  brass  round  the  tomb 
to  tell  the  name :  of  course  registers  do  not  extend  so  far 
back.  'So  tradition  even  exists  in  the  village  respecting  him, 
and  no  recorded  mention  has  been  made  either  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  person  of  whom  this  is  the  Effigy,  or  of  anything 
which  can  eUSord  any  clue  to  the  discovery  of  his  name  or 
real  position.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  identify 
the  person  here  represented ;  and  accordingly,  for  want  of 
any  other  appropriation,  the  Effigy  may  be  assigned  to  be 
that  of  a  Bector  of  the  parish  of  Little  Leighs,  who  lived  at 
the  period  of  its  assumed  date. 

As  to  the  points  of  the  peculiarity  of  this  Effigy  being  of 
wood,  the  remarkable  feature  is,  the  very  great  rarity  of 
wooden  Effigies,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  this  wooden  Effigy  should  be  of  a  Priest.  Effigies  in 
stone  are  comparatively  very  common,  but  they  are  chiefly 
of  Kings,  or  Knights  and  their  Ladies,  Bishops  or  Judges, 
costly  tombs  with  full-sized  recumbent  figures;  whilst 
generally  the  clergy,  who  served  as  the  parish  priests  had, 
as  their  monument,  only  a  superficial  Effigy  of  incised  sheet 
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brass,  laid  on  aflat  stone.  No  doubt,  as  in  building  houses, 
where,  if  stone  was  not  procurable,  as  in  Essex,  red  brick 
was  used,  so  the  peculiar  resources  of  a  county  were  regarded 
in  the  erection  of  tombs.  Not  that  stone  Effigies  are  not  to 
be  found  in  Essex,  but  that  the  existing  examples  have  been 
brought  from  elsewhere ;  and  so  the  absence  of  any  more 
durable  material  than  oak  in  this  county  may  partly  account 
for  the  existence  of  this  one.  But  this  does  not  account  for 
the  dignity  of  our  Priest  in  haying  a  full-sized  Effigy.  I 
believe  there  may  be  other  wooden  Effigies  in  districts  where 
stone  was  formerly  rare  and  transport  difficult ;  but  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  lay,  a  very  few  only  are  known  to  exist, 
and  it  may  be  well  now  to  mention  them,  to  place  them  at 
once  on  record,  and  to  encourage  the  further  research  for 
others.  A  friend  (Mr.  Albert  Way)  informs  me  that  the 
only  ecclesiastic  he  can  recollect  is  an  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  the  date  of  Henry  V., 
said  to  be  of  chesnut,  now  in  a  very  damaged  state,  and 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  only  wooden  carcase  of  a 
statue  formed  with  silver  plates  overlaid  on  the  wood.  From 
other  sources  of  information  I  can  hear  of  no  more  clerical 
statues,  and  thus  if  our  Effigy  at  Little  Leighs  proves  to  be 
the  only  ecclesiastical  wooden  statue  in  the  kingdom,  its 
rarity  makes  it  all  the  more  valuable  generally,  and  one  of 
the  hitherto  unknown  archsBological  treasures  of  our  county. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  wooden  effigies  known,  is  a  cross- 
legged  knight  at  Abergavenny,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
Bastings,  and  which  has  been  removed  from  his  tomb  into 
a  window.  Another  is  the  Effigy  of  Bobert  Curthose — son 
of  William  the  Conqueror — which  is  at  Gloucester,  but  it  is 
far  inferior  to  the  Hastings  one.  Possibly  Gough,  in  his 
^^  Sepulchral  Monuments,"  would  supply  indications  of  some 
others,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  refer  to  that  book.  The 
only  other  wooden  Effigy  known  to  me  is  a  knight  in  the 
Church  of  Elmstead,  in  this  county,  close  by  Colchester. 

With  regard,  therefore,  to  the  Effigy  of  Little  Leighs, 
these  two  facts  may  be  fairly  deduced : — 1st,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  very  few  specimens  of  the  wooden  Effigies  existing  in 
England ;  and  second,  that  it  is  the  only  known  example  of 
the  wooden  Effigy  of  a  Priest :  and  for  these  two  reasons 
this  Effigy  seemed  to  require  some  notice  and  mention  to 
be  made  of  it. 
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I  AH  conscious  that  it  may,  at  first  sight,  be  considered 
presumptuous  in  me  to  give  my  opinion  on  a  subject  on 
which  most  members  of  the  Essex  ArchsBological  Society 
must  needs  be  better  informed  than  I.  I  have  lived 
but  five  or  six  years  among  the  East  Saxons,  and  my 
knowledge  of  their  idiom  is,  therefore,  comparatively 
limited. 

Yet,  on  further  consideration,  my  recent  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  would  seem  to  be  rather  a  qualification  for 
the  task  than  otherwise.  A  stranger  remarks  things  which 
are  passed  by  without  notice  by  those  who  are  to  the 
manner  bom.  Words  and  phrases  which  we  have  heard 
from  our  youth  up  make  little  impression  upon  us.  It  is 
when  we  come  upon  them  suddenly  that  they  strike  upon 
our  ears  as  something  novel,  and  set  us  thinking  about 
'  their  meaning  and  origia  This  is  the  reason  why  gram- 
mar is  best  studied  in  a  dead  language.  The  learner  finds 
he  must  take  nothing  for  granted — ^he  must  follow  out 
every  construction  to  its  original  reason  and  elementary 
composition.  And  it  was,  I  fancy,  for  this  reason  that, 
when  I  came  to  this  county  about  six  years  ago,  I  perceived 
that  in  the  tongue  of  the  common  people,  with  whom 
I  always  like  to  talk,  there  was  something  unusual,  and 
not  only  unusual,  but  unusually  strong,  expressive,  and 
poetical.  From  the  mouth  of  village  hinds  I  heard  the 
language  of  *' Piers  Ploughman,^'  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Sydney, 
Hooker,  Saunderson,  Pearson, — the  language  of  the  great 
masters  of  English  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Words  and 
phrases  which  are  now  heard  only  in  the  harvest  field  or 
the  cottage  of  the  ploughman,  are  those  which  gave 
strength  and  point  to  our  English  language  before  it  was 
gallicised  by  Pope,  and  Latinised  by  Johnson,  and  utterly 
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barbarised  by  newspaper  writers.  Much  has  been  done 
directly  by  such  writers  as  Dean  Trench  to  restore  the 
old  Saxon  family  of  words  to  their  just  rights  and  to 
send  back  the  beggarly  usurpers  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  came.  Much,  too,  has  been  done  indirectly, 
in  the  way  of  example,  by  such  writers  as  Cobbett  and 
Mr.  Kingsley,  who  always  prefer  a  good  old  Saxon  word  to 
one  of  modem  introduction  from  the  Latin  or  French. 
And  the  greatest  poet  of  our  day,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
that  England  has  ever  produced,  has  drawn  from  the 
"  wells  of  English  undefiled"  a  stream  of  language  which 
flows  through  the  "Idylls  of  the  King"  in  crystalline 
brilliancy  and  splendour.  All  these  are  leaders — men  who 
set  their  mark  on  the  thought  and  language  of  their  age. 
Theirs  it  is  to  reap  the  full  harvest.  Yet  they  leave  a 
few  ears  to  be  gleaned  by  such  as  I.  I  do  not  remember 
that  any  of  our  critics  has  observed  the  fact  to  which  I 
wish  particularly  to  direct  attention ;  and  that  fact  is  this, 
that  many  words  and  forms  of  speech  which  are  now 
considered  low  and  vulgar  are,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
perfectly  good  English,  but  much  better  English  than 
many  by  which  they  have  been  pushed  from  their  stools — 
I  say  better^  because  they  are  generally  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  and  it  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  of  our 
language  that  we  get  its  point  and  strength.  And  if  its 
strength,  then  its  most  valuable  quality ;  for  in  all  arts — 
in  painting,  architecture,  language — weakness  is  the  one 
unpardonable  fault,  and  strength  the  virtue  which  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

Some  of  the  words  and  phrases  which  I  am  about  to 
speak  of  I  have  met  with  in  various  writers  of  acknow- 
ledged excellence.  For  others  I  have  not  found  any 
authority  in  books.  My  list  of  both  is,  I  fear,  very 
imperfect;  but  I  give  it  in  the  hope  that  some  of  my 
brother  Archaeologists  may,  by  having  the  subject  thus 
brought  before  them,  be  induced  to  fill  up  my  short- 
comings, and  not  only  to  add  to  the  list  of  words,  but 
to  supply  further  illustrations  to  those  already  given. 

The  first  phrase  I  shall  notice  is  one  which  is  common 
to  Essex  and  East  Anglia — "At  least  wise,"  or,  "at 
the  least  ways."  If  any  one  were  to  use  this  expression 
in  polite  society  he  would    at  once  be  set  down  as  a 
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vulgarian.  Yet  it  is  invariably  used  by  Hooker,  the 
most  polished  and  dignified  writer  in  the  English  language. 
In  Book  V.  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  he  asks,  "  Are 
they  resolved,  then,  at  the  least  wise^  if  preaching  be  the 
only  ordinary  means  whereby  it  pleaseth  God  to  save  our 
souls,  what  kind  of  preaching  it  is  that  doth  save?"  The 
oldest  and  fullest  form  is,  "at  the  least  way."  Thus 
Absolon,  in  Chaucer's  "  Milleres  Tale,"  says : 

"  For  yet  I  scbal  not  mysse, 
That  atte  leste  wey  I  schal  her  kysse." 

In  Hooker  we  find  another  idiom,  now  quite  confined 
to  the  common  people.  Long  is  used  to  mean  "owing 
to."  As,  "  It  is  long  of  you  I  lost  my  place."  "  Few 
there  are,"  says  Hooker,  (Eccles.  Pol.,  Book  VI.  1,) 
"  of  so  weak  capacity  but  public  evils  tiiey  easily  espie ; 
fewer  so  patient  as  not  to  complain  when  the  grievous 
inconveniences  thereof  work  sensible  smart.  Howbeit  to 
see  wherein  the  harm  which  they  see  consisteth,  the 
seeds  from  which  it  sprang  and  the  method  of  curing 
it,  belongeth  to  a  skill  the  study  whereof  is  so  full  of  toU 
and  the  practice  so  beset  with  difficulties,  that  wary  and 
respective  men  had  rather  seek  quietly  their  own,  and 
wish  that  the  world  may  go  well,  bo  it  be  not  hng  of  them^ 
than  with  pain  and  hazard  make  themselves  advisers  for 
the  common  good."*  Another  word,  now  considered  vulgar, 
is  the  verb  "  to  fare."  An  Essex  man  will  tell  you  "  It 
fares  as  though  it  was  a-going  to  rain ;  "  or  "  It  fare  a 
kind  of  coolish,  like,"  when  you  are  nearly  frozen  to 
death.  This  expression  occurs  in  Chaucer  and  "Piers 
Ploughman : " — 

••  And  to  his  wyf  he  told  his  pryvet^, 
And  she  was  war,  and  knew  it  bet  than  he, 
What  al  this  queinte  cast  was  for  to  seye  ; 
But  natheles  she /^ri^  (fared)  as  sche  schuld  deye." 

Chauoeb's  «« Milleres  Tale." 

And    Hooker,   (Eccles.  Polity,  B.  V.  207.),     "  With 

*  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Colohester,  has  drawn  my  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  "  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel"  where  this  idiom  is  used : — 

"  And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark, 
Of  Naworth  Castle  long  months  three, 
Till  ransomed  with  a  thousand  mark, 
Bark  Musgrave,  it  wa$  long  of  thu,** 
Still  this  I  consider  rather  a  reyival  of  the  idiom— a  modem  antique. 
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religion  it  fiEtreth  as  with  othto  sciences  :  the  first  delivery 
of  die  elements  thereof  must,  for  like  consideration^  be 
framed  according  to  the  weak  and  slender  capacity  of 
young  beginners." 

Tlwi  wordy  however,  must  be  distinguished  from  another 
which  is  identical  with  its  spelling  and  sound.  With 
us  "  to  fare  "  is  used  instead  of  "  to  farrow,"  and  a  farrow 
is  called  "  a  fare."  Thus  Tusser,  who  was  bom  at  Riven- 
hall,  and  lived  and  fanned  in  Kelvedon  parish,  writes : — 

*'  Sows  ready  to  farrow  this  time  of  the  year. 
Are  for  to  be  made  of  and  counted  full  dear. 
For  now  is  the  loss  of  a  fare  of  the  sow 
More  great  than  the  loss  of  two  calves  of  the  cow." 

**  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Qood  Husbandrie." 

And  again : — 

••  Good  faring  sow 
Holds  profit  with  cow."— /^. 

Here  we  find  both  the  verb  and  noun. 

Another  obsolete,  but  perfectly  correct  idiom,  still  used 
in  Essex,  is  the  use  of  "  being  "  to  mean  "  as  "  or  "  since." 
— For  instance,  an  East  Saxon  will  say,  "  Being  you  are 
a-going  to  have  that  mead  for  hay  to-year,  you  had  best 
shut  it  off  in  March."  The  first  clause  of  the  sentence 
is  thus  made  a  sort  of  Nominative  absolute ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  a  bad  construction.  It  is  stronger  far,  I  think, 
than  if  the  sentence  had  begun  with  "  as  "  or  "  since." 
So  thought  Bishop  Pearson : — "  For  heing  every  particular 
congregation  professing  the  name  of  Christ  was  from  the 
beginning  called  a  Church ;  heing  likewise  all  such  congre- 
gations considered  together  were  originally  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  the  Church ;  heing  these  two  notions  of 
the  word  were  different,  it  came  to  pass  that  for  distinction's 
sake  at  first,  they  called  the  Church,  taken  in  the  large 
and  comprehensive  sense,  by  as  large  and  comprehensive 
a  name,  the  Catholic  Church." 

This,  again,  must  be  distinguished  from  another  East 
Saxon  use  of  the  word  "  being,"  and  a  very  fine  simple 
expression  it  is.  "  Being  "  is  used  to  mean  "maintenance ;" 
thus,   "I  keep  his  house,  and  he  gives  me  my  heing y 

Modem  grammarians  tell  us  that  in  English  two 
negatives  make  an  affirmative.     This  is  doubtful.     It  is 
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not  SO  in  Greek,  the  most  scientific  language  known.  It 
is  not  so  in  either  Anglo-Saxon  or  French,  the  two 
languages  of  which  English  is  formed ;  and  it  is  not  so 
in  the  colloquial  English  of  the  common  people.  An 
Essex  man  will  say,  "  I  do  not  know  nothing  about  it ; " 
and  no  one  in  his  senses  would  suppose  that  his  meaning 
was  that  he  knew  something  about  it.  He  is  merely  follow- 
ing the  old  idiom  which  was  in  use  till  very  lately — at 
least  as  lately  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Thus, 
in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  Viola  says  :— 

•      "  By  innocenoe  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 

I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  trath, — 
And  that  no  woman  has ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it." 

It  was  certainly  in  use  in  the  reign  of  Eichard  II.,  when 
Chaucer  wrote,  as  the  following  very  elegant  examples 
wiU  show : — 

"  For  sothely  no  wight  that  excuseth  himself  wilfully  of  his  synne, 
may  nought  be  delivered  of  his  synne  til  that  he  mekely  biknoweth  his 
synne. — "  Persone's  Tale.** 

"  In  this  tretise,  divided  in  five  partes,  wil  I  shew  the  wonder  light 
rules  and  naked  wordes  in  English,  for  Latine  ne  canst  thou  nat  yet  but 
smale,  my  little  sonne." 

**  Conclusions  of  the  Astrolabie,"  addressed  to  his  Son  Lewis. 

i  will  next  mention  some  of  our  grammatical  inflec- 
tions, which  seem  to  me  much  stronger  and  better  than 
those  which  have  received  the  seal  of  modem  currency. 
You  know  that  in  English  there  are  two  ways  of  forming 
the  past  tenses  of  verbs,  namely,  either  by  altering  the 
vowels  or  by  adding  the  particle  ed.  The  former  is  called 
the  strong,  the  latter  the  weak  formation.  Now  the  ten- 
dency of  change  has  been  to  disuse  the  strong  and  to 
substitute  the  weaker  in  its  place.  And  sorry  I  am  to  say 
that  one  of  the  most  nervous  and  truly  Saxon  of  our 
writers  has  favoured  this  change,  and  proposed  that  it 
should  be  adopted  in  all  cases.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
mistakes  which  Cobbett  made  in  matters  of  taste.  Well, 
the  East  Saxon  peasant  still  holds  firmly  to  the  strong 
inflection.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  rep  an  acre  of  wheat ; 
that  he  spore  (spared)  the  hay,  being  there  was  so  little 
of  it ;  that  after  he  had  clmt  the  copper  he  Ut  the  fire 
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and  het  some  water  for  brewing ;  that  he  gave  the  pigs 
some  flet-milk  (from  flete,  verb,  to  skim);  that  he  sew 
tares  and  mew  them  for  his  horses  in  the  spring ;  that  he 
holp  load  the  wagon,  and  that  when  it  ^sls  lod  he  driff  it  to 
Colchester ;  that  Bill  Beeve  shew  him  a  monstrous  pretty 
calf,  and  that  he  retch  out  his  hand  to  feel  if  it  was  fat. 
The  following  are  a  few  instances  from  old  writers,  in 
justification  of  our  East  Saxon  usage : — 

'*  He  hath  Ao/p«n  his  servant  Israel." 
"  Song  of  the  Blessed  Virgin"  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

«•  Mj  mind  is  like  to  the  Asbeston  stone 
Which  if  it  once  be  het  (heated)  in  flames  of  fire." 

Gbebnb's  '*  Alphonsus." 

"  Sylvanus  gives  to  Pallas'  deity 
This  gallant  bough  raughi  (reached)  from  an  oaken  tree." 
Peele's  "  Arraignment  of  Paris." 

<'  This  night,  and  the  night  insning,  after  sumptuous  suppers  in  his 
(Alasco's,  who  was  visiting  Oxford)  lodging,  he  personally  was  present 
with  his  traine  in  the  hall ;  first  at  the  plaieing  of  a  pleasant  Comedie, 
intituled  '  Rivales ' ;  then  setting  out  of  a  verie  statelie  Tragedie,  named 
*  Dido/  wherein  the  Queene's  banket,  (with  Eneas'  '  Narration  of  the 
Destruction  of  Troy'),  was  livelie  described  in  a  marchpaine  patteme; 
there  was  also  a  goodlie  sight  of  hunters,  with  full  crie  of  a  kennell  of 
houndes ;  Merourie  and  Iris  descending  and  ascending  from  and  to  an 
high  place ;  the  tempest,  wherein  it  hsuled  small  oonfeots,  rained  rose- 
water,  and  snetD  an  artificial!  kind  of  snow,  all  strange,  marvellous  and 
abundant." — Holinshbd. 

"  Upon  the  frere  his  herte  was  so  wood. 
That  lyk  an  aspen  leef  he  quok  (quaked)  for  ire." 

Chauobb's  '*  Sompnoures  Prologae." 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  older  the 
English  the  more  frequent  the  use  of  the  strong  formation. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  had  a  very  nice  ear,  which  is  shown 
in  the  way  in  which  they  softened  the  proper  names  of 
persons  and  places — for  instance,  in  calling  Magdalen, 
Maudlen.  They  could  not  endure  the  excessive  hissing, 
which  was  so  painfiil  to  Malihran's  ear,  that  when  she  had 
to  sing  an  !E^glish  song,  she  used  without  ceremony  to 
cut  out  all  the  fs^  leaving  the  sense  to  take  care  of  itself. 
When  our  ancestors  wanted  to  make  a  noun  ending  with 
a  hissing  letter  plural,  instead  of  adding  ^,  they  added  n. 
We  still  keep  this  form  in  oxen^  but  in  ^e  analogous  oas/b 
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of  hauseUj  we  have  disused,  while  the  East  Saxon  has 
shewn  his  good  taste  in  keeping  it 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  lahourer,  speaking  to 
me  of  a  sick  cow,  used  the  word  "maw,"  pronounced 
something  like  maii,  for  "  stomach."  This  is  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  moffay  as  "  stomach "  is  from  the  French 
estomacy  and  we  find  the  word  in  all  the  old  English 
writers,  Chaucer,  Piers  Ploughman,  Shakspeare,  and  his 
contemporaries.  Piers  Ploughman,  translating  from  the 
Proverbs,  says : — 

'^  The  man  that  much  honey  eteth, 
His  mawe  it  engleymeth." 

Again,  Shakspeare  makes  Xing  John,  as  he  is  dying, 
poisoned  in  the  garden  of  Swinstead  Abbey,  answer  to 
Prince  Henry,  when  the  latter  asks  how  he  fares : — 

*'  Poisoned,  ill-^e,  dead,  forsook,  east  off : 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw. 

"  King  John/'  Act  V.  8c.  vii. 

Now  I  venture  to  say  that  if,  instead  of  using  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "  maw,"  the  poet  had  made  King  John  talk  of  his 
*^  stomach,"  he  would  have  called  up  ludicrous,  rather  than 
tragic,  ideas  in  the  mind.  The  two  words  mean  absolutely 
the  same  thing ;  but  the  very  endeavour  to  make  the 
English  less  coarse,  by  putting  a  French  for  a  good  plain- 
spoken  Anglo-Saxon  word,  defeats  itself. 

You  all  recollect  Falstaff's  adventure  in  the  buck- 
basket.    Mrs.  Page  says: — 

**  And  throw  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  hficking.  Or  it 
is  whiting  time ;  send  him  by  your  two  men  to  Datchet-mead/' 

*•  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

Now  I  venture  to  say  very  few  people  who  do  not  know  the 
customs  of  the  peasantry,  understand  this  passage.  They 
know  that  Falstaff  was  put  into  a  basket;  they  have  a 
general  idea  of  Shakspeare's  drift — of  what  he  is  driving 
at.  But  /  like  to  know  the  exact  significance  of  every 
word  and  simile  and  allusion  in  such  a  writer  as  Shakspeare ; 
and  unless  we  know  the  home-life  of  the  English  people 
we  cannot  do  this.  Well,  Mrs.  Page  here  speaks  of  two 
distinct   processes,  both  of  which   are  now  practised   in 
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every  village  in  France,  and  used  to  be  practiBed  in  every 
village  in  England.  The  linen  was  first  roughly  washed 
in  a  river  or  pond;  it  was  then  laid  in  a  great  tub, 
called  a  "  buck  "  (of.  which  bucket  is  the  diminutive,  as 
jacket  is  of  jack),  and  covered  with  sack-cloth,  upon  which 
were  laid  wood-ashes;  upon  these  was  poured  boiling 
water,  which,  after  taking  the  potass  out  of  the  ashes, 
percolated  through  the  linen,  carrying  with  it  all  impuri- 
ties, and  was  then  let  out  by  a  bung-hole  in  the  bottonL 
A  lady  residing  in  Kent,  who  has  made  Shakspeare  her 
special  study,  assures  me  that  she  remembers  when  there 
used  to  be  a  periodical  "  whiting-time  '^  and  "  buck- 
washing'^  in  every  country-house.  We  find  the  verb 
"  buck  "  in  "  Piers  Ploughman  "  : — 

"  Do-bet  shall  beten  it  and  bouken  it 
As  bright  as  any  scarlet.^ 

That  is,  shall  beat  it  with  a  mallet  in  the  river,  as  you 
may  see  it  done  in  France,  and  then  ^^  buck  "  or  wash  it  in 
a  large  tub  in  the  way  I  have  explained. 

Tusser,  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  uses  the  word. 
He  is  dealing  among  the  hours  of  the  day  the  employ- 
ment proper  to  each : — 

The  fir 9t  cock  croweth. 
"  Maids !  8  o'clock !  knead,  lay  your  huchi  or  go  brew ;" 

The  next  cock  eroweth, 
"  And  cobble  and  botch  ye  than  cannot  buy  new." 

"  Five  Hundred  Pointes  of  Good  Husbandrie.*' 

We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  the  early  hours  kept 
by  our  ancestors.  I  fancy  the  modem  "servant-gal" 
would  soon  give  warning  if  she  were  expected  to  get 
up  at  three  o'clock  to  make  bread,  or  wash,  or  brew. 
However,  a  word  now  used  in  Essex  explains  the  meaning 
of  this  word  "  to  buck."  The  well  or  hollow  part  of  a 
tumbrel  or  wagon  is  called  the  "  buck,"  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  applicable  to  any  large  vessel,  whether  round  or 
square,  such  as  the  great  washing  tubs  used  in  the  process 
I  have  described. 

The  mention  of  Datchet-mead  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
very  poetical  and  pretty  word  used  in  Essex.  An  East- 
Saxon  never  says  meadow,  but  always  mead.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  tiiat  my  servant  said  to  me,  "  I  seigh  that 
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gentleman  a'coming  askew  th&  mead  a  quarter-of-an-hour 
agon."  This  we  should  consider  vulgar,  yet  Chaucer 
says : — 

"  The  elf-queen,  with  hir  joly  compaignye, 
Daunc^d  ful  oft  in  many  a  grene  mede, 

"  Wyf  of  Bathes  Tale." 

So  Milton,  reckoning  up  the  pleasant  objects  of  the  country, 
places  among  them 

**  The  tanned  hay-cook  in  the  mead." — "  L' Allegro." 

The  sentence  which  I  have  chosen  for  an  example  gives 
two  other  East-Saxon  forms;  "I  5^^,"  or  more  properly 
seighy  for  "I  saw;"  and  "askew,"  across,  used  as  a 
preposition.  Askew,  the  adverb,  is  still  employed  by 
writers  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

/  seiffh  is  a  form  of  the  past-tense  found  in  the  best 
early  writers.  "  Piers  Ploughman,"  whose  English  is  per- 
fectly correct,  though  often  colloquial,  says: — 

"  The  doughtieste  Doctour 
And  divinour  of  the  Trinitee, 
Was  Austin  the  olde, 
And  highest  of  the  four, 
Seide  thus  in  a  sermon, 
I  seiffh  it  written  ones." 

Chaucer  uses  both  setgh  and  saw  : — 

"  Now  is  time  wake  al  night, 
For  sikerly  I  sawh  him  nought  stiring 
About  his  dore  syn  day  began  to  spring. 

••MilleresTale." 

•'  Ne  neyer  seiffh  I  a  more  bounteous." 

"  Troilus  and  Cressida,  B.  I." 

From  this  I  would  conjecture  that  the  two  forms  were 
not  used  arbitrarily,  but  that  one  had  a  sort  of  Aorist  sig- 
nification, and  denoted  a  distinction  in  the  past-tense  too 
subtle  for  us,  but  not  for  the  East-Saxon  peasant,  to 
perceive. 

We  should  think  it  very  vulgar  to  say  "  ax  "  for  "  ask ; " 
yet  ax  is  nearer  to  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  form,  aehmn^ 
and  is  used  by  Chaucer: — 

"And  when  these  folk  togidere  assembled  were,  this  Melibeus  in 
sorywful  wyse  schewed  hem  his  caas,  and  by  the  maner  of  his  speohe 
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it  semed  that  in  bis  herte  he  bar  a  cruel  ire,  redy  to  do  Tengeatioe  on 
bis  foos,  and  sodcynly  desirede  that  the  werre  scholde  bygynne,  but 
natheless  yet  axed  he  her  counseil  in  this  matier/' 

•'  The  Tale  of  MeUbeus." 

"  Beknown  "  and  ^*  unbeknown,"  are  words  still  used 
by  the  Essex  people.  We  should  be  shocked  to  hear  them 
in  polite  society,  yet  they  are  quite  as  good  English  as 
benumb,  bespatter,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  They 
are  found  in  Chaucer  and  in  ^^  Piers  Ploughman,"  for 
instance : — 

"  Shall  no  lewednesse  (want  of  learning)  lette 

The  leode  that  I  loTye, 

That  he  ne  worth  avaunoed, 
•  For  I  am  beknotcen 

Ther  konninge  derkes 

Shul  clokke  behinde." 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  old-fiishioned  person  in  Essex 
to  say,  "I  fare  featly  this  morning,"  that  is,  1  feel  sprightly, 
lively.    The  word  is  used  by  Shakspeare.    Ariel  sings — 

"  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands. 

And  then  take  hands ; 
Courtsied  when  you  have,  and  kissed — 

The  wild  waves  whist — 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there. — **  Tempest" 

I  am  told  by  one  of  our  Members,  Captain  Jesse,  that  he 
once  heard  a  witness  at  the  Assizes  at  Chelmsford,  use  the 
expression  *^I  seigh  him  hide  it  under  his  gaberdine^^ 
meaning  his  smock  frock.  This  is  the  picturesque  word 
used  by  Shylock  in. describing  the  indignities  heaped  upon 
him  by  Antonio : — 

'*  You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine.** 

From  this  we  may  learn  that  the  "  Jewish  gaberdine " 
was  a  sprt  of  long  robe,  like  the  very  tasteful  frocks  worn 
by  the  Essex  labourers. 

Another  Shakspearean  word  which  we  have  retained  is 
"  Maund,"  a  basket.  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Jackson  that  an 
old  gardener  used  to  say  to  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  "  go 
fetch  the  cross-maund,*'  that  is,  the  basket  with  the 
handle  across  it. 

If  Dr.  Johnson  and  other  Shakspearean  Commentators 
had  known  the  Essex  dialect,  they  would  not  have  talked 
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such  an  infinity  of  nonsense  about  that  exquisite  passage 
in  the  Tempest,  where  Prospero  says  to  Miranda :- — 

*'  Thou  didst  smile. 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven, 
When  I  haye  decked  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt." 

"  Tempest." 

Decked  is  evidently  a  mistake  for,  or  a  fonn  of,  the  word 
"  dagged,"  bedewed. 

There  are  two  very  elegant  euphemisms  in  common  use 
in  Essex.  To  avoid  saying  that  a  man  lies  dead,  they  say^ 
"He  lies  by  the  wall;"  and  to  avoid  saying  they  are 
about  to  bury,  they  say,  they  are  about  to  bestow  him. 

The  remaining  Essex  words  which  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  from  time  to  time  shall  be  placed  in  alphabetical 
order : — 

A. 

A-cold,  adf,,  cold 
A-dry,  adf.^  thirsty. 

AUegoger,  o.,  to  go  out  to  a  ship  to  sell  provisions.     It  appears  to  be  a 
combination  of  aller^  Fr.,  and  its  English  translation,  to  go. 

B. 

Back-house,  ».,  the  back  part  of  the  house  where  the  copper,  oyen  and 

sink  are. 
Bag,  e.,  to  boast.    Perhaps  a  form  of  brag. 

Banges,  v.  impersonal.    ''  It  banges."    It  rains  a  fine  drizzling  rain. 
Bangy,  ad;,^  rainy,  showery. 
Bestow,  9.,  to  bury,  a  euphemism. 
Blind-man's-holiday,  ft.,  twilight. 
Breme,  9.,  to  rage. 

''  Beside  him  come  than  Sire  Ewayne, 
£reme  as  any  mlde  bore." — "  Mort  d' Arthur." 

Bumming,  part,  dealing  with  the  sailors  just  returned  from  a  voyage. 
Buntin,  adj ,  untidy. 
Butteiy,  n.,  larder. 

C. 

Caddow,  n.,  a  jack-daw. 

Cade,  ft.,  a  fioggot. 

Cadger,  fi.,  a  beggar. 

Cammocks,  ft.,  broken  victuals. 

Cam^,  t7.,  to  play  at  foot-ball,  from  A.S.  cempan,  to  fight     The  game 

is  the  same  as  that  called  eoule  in  Britanny. 
Chate,  fi.,  a  treat,  from  A.N.,  achate,  a  fairing  or  something  bought. 
Chank,  e.,  to  champ,  or  chew. 
Chice,  fi.,  a  small  quantity,  as  *'  a  chice  of  salt" 
Chiddick,  same  as  chice.  r^r^r^r^]r> 
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Cold-ohill,  n.,  agae. 
Cop,  v.y  to  throw,  t08B. 

« I  oould  have  oopt  them  at  their  patea." — Blooxfield. 

Crook,  n.,  soot. 

Crone,  n.,  an  old  ewe. 

Caleb,  n.,  rubbish ;  also  the  stones,    old  oyster-shells,  pieces  of  wood, 

&o.,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  which  the  sncuUl  brood  of  the 

oyster  cleaves. 

See  Dr.  8fbat*s  "  Hist  of  the  Royal  Society,"  quoted  by  Morant. 

D. 
Dag,  n.,  dew. 

Dang,  v.,  to  throw  down  violently. 
Dapster,  n.,  a  dab,  or  adept 
Dilvered,  /wW.,  tired. 
Dunt,  v.,  to  confuse  by  noise. 
Dullar,  n.,  a  confused  noise. 

E. 
Eddish,  ft.,  land  which  has  been  laid  down  in  grass  or  doyer. 

"  What  wheat  upon  iddiah  yon  mean  to  beatow, 
Let  that  be  the  flnt  of  the  wheat  ye  do  sow."— Tumkb. 

Etch, ».,  a  ridge. 

Emer,  adv.y  hard  by. 

Ereryech,  n.,  each.    The  old  form  found  in  the  ballads  is  everichone. 

P. 

Favour,  9.,  to  resemble ;   as, "  He  fiivours  his  mother,"  he  is  like  his 

mother. 
Fettle,  v.,  to  mend,  put  in  order. 
Fettle,  n.,  order, ''  out  of  fettle." 
Finnidu,  ft.,  a  person  who  behaves  finnikinly. 
Flop-mouthed,  adj'.^  large-mouthed, 
Frayel,  ft.,  a  rush  basket. 

«  And  thanne  ahal  he  teitifle  of  the  Trinity, 
And  take  hia  felowe  to  witneaae 
What  he  fond  in  ^ifiroyel 
After  a  fierce  leving."— "  Piera  Ploughman." 

a 

Gammick,  o.,  to  gossip  or  idle. 

Gawm,  9.,  to  stare  about 

Gay,  ft.,  a  picture. 

Gibbet,  ft.,  a  short  stick,  used  by  boys  to  throw  at  birds  and  by  Dokes' 

to  throw  at  Aunt  Sally. 
Ginnick,  adj.,  neat. 

Goffle,  r.,  to  gobble.    B  and  F  in  the  middle  of  a  word  are  convertible. 
Gotoh,  ft.,  a  jug. 
Gulch,  or  Hug-gulch,  ado.,  heavily ;  as  '*  I  fell  down  hug-gukh,^*     An 

example  of  onomatopeia. 
Gullion,  ft.,  stomach-ache  ^  , 
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Hackle,  ».,  clothes,  properly  thatch,  and  hence  the  thatch-like  feathers 

on  a  cock's  neck. 
Hain,  ©.,  to  drive  away. 
Hainish,  adj.^  showery. 
Harlock,  n.,  charlock,  sinapis  arvensis. 
Haysel,  n.,  hay  harvest.     Vide  sele. 

Head,  n.,  used  where  we  should  use  face ;  as  ''  I  told  him  to  his  head.'' 
Heft,  v.,  past  tense  of  verb  to  heave. 
Hinder,  adv.,  yonder. 
Hobbly,  adj.,  uneven. 
Hoppet,  n.,  a  small  enclosure  near  a  house. 


Jounce,  r.,  to  jolt. 
Jub,  v.,  to  trot  slowly. 

K. 

Kill-ware,  Kiln-ware,  n.,  £Eiggota. 


Killer,  n.,  order ;  "  Out  of  kilter." 

Kit,  ft.,  a  number,  **  The  whole  kit  of  them." 

L. 

Lap-dab,  n.,  a  perspiration. 

Largess,  n.,  bounty. 

Lieve,  adv,,  gladly. 

List,  a€f;\,  quick ;  as,  list  of  speech.  This  is  the  adjective  from  which 
the  verb  listen,  and  the  adjective  listless,  are  formed. 

Look-at-the-Nose,  9.,  to  be  out  of  temper,  which  is  shown  by  a  person's 
looking  down ;  or  perhaps  by  a  drawing  of  the  muscles  of  the  nose. 

Lope,  9.,  to  take  loi^  strides.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  inter- 
loper, landloper. 

Lotten,  9.,  to  reckon  on ;  as  **  I  quite  lotten  on  it,"  i.e.,  I  anticipate  it 
with  pleasure. 

M. 
Maggot, ».,  a  fancy. 
Mannick,  e.,  to  play  tricks. 
Mannick,  n.,  one  who  plays  tricks. 
Mawther,  ».,  a  girl  or  wench,  a  word  of  Danish  origin. 

"  No  sooner  a-sowing  but  out  by-and-by, 
With  mawther  or  boy  that  alarum  can  or; 
And  let  them  be  UrmM  with  sling  or  with  bow, 
To  Boare  away  pigeon,  the  rook  or  the  crow." — ^Tussbb. 

Math,  n.,  generally  used  in  composition  with  after.    After-math  means 

the  second  crop  of  a  meadow. 
Mort,  ft.,  a  great  number. 

"  Such  a  mort  of  folk  began, 
To  cut  up  our  good  cheer."— Blookfisld. 

Maund,  n.,  a  basket. 
Mosey,  adj.,  downy. 
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Much  good-man  to  you !  a  friendly  wish. 

Mulch,  n.,  rotten  straw.  Probably  another  form  of  mullook.  Speaking 
of  the  medlar,  Chaucer  says — 

**  That  ilke  frayt  is  erer  lenser  the  wen, 
TU  it  be  rote  in  muUok  or  in  stre."— "  Oant  Teles." 

N. 

Newin,.n.,  yeast. 

Niggle,  v.,  to  dawdle  or  trifle.     Perhaps  another  form  of  niffle. 

Nye,  n.,  a  pheasant's  nest     This  is  not  perhaps  peculkr  to  Essex,  but  as 

the  wOTd  is  always  used  by  Essex  gamekeepers,  it  ought  to  find  a 

place  here.    It  is  Anglo-Norman. 

O. 

OfiWard,  adv*^  on  the  off  side,  in  opposition  to  toward.  An  Essex 
ploughman  wiU  say,  '*  I  notched  my  plough  offward  and  toward," 
that  IS  on  both  sides. 

Onkid,  adj\,  lonely. 

Out-of-sight,  t7.,  to  watch  a  person  till  he  n  out  of  sight  ^*  I  out-of- 
sighted  him." 

P. 

Paiele,  n.,  the  cowslip. 

Peak,  o.,  to  lurk. 

Pightle,  n.,  a  small  enclosure. 

Podger,  n.,  a  &t  person. 

Pry,  or  prise,  t?.,  to  force  up  by  leverage ;  as  *'  to  pry  open  a  box." 

Pug^le,  r.,  to  poke  out,  as  topuggle  the  ashes,  a  dxain,  or  anything  that 

IS  encumoered  with  rubbish. 
Purely,  adv.,  in  good  health,  as  '* Thank  you,  I  fkre  quite  purely  to-day." 
Put  the  miller's  eye  out,  to  put  too  much  water  in  anything. 

Q. 
Quackle,  •.,  to  choke. 
Quinny,  adv,^  quite. 

R. 

Bap  and  rend,  «.,  snatch  and  tear. 

Rassle,  9.,  to  stir  violently,  as  to  rassle  the  embers  in  an  oven. 

Rile,  e.,  to  provoke. 

Rinele,  n.,  a  ring. 

RoajLc,  9.,  to  blaze  furiously. 

Rowan, ».,  the  after-grass. 

Runty,  adj'.f  surly. 

S. 

Sag,  v.,  to  hang  down  heavily. 

Scaly,  o^f.,  mean. 

Scape,  n.,  the  husk  of  a  walnut    Also  a  verb,  to  shelL 

Scranch,  r.,  to  scratch. 

Sorowdge,  n.,  a  crowd. 
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Sornsh,  v,,  to  crush. 

Sele,  n.,  time.     **  He  comes  at  all  seles  and  seasons."     "  He  gave  me, 

the  sele  of  the  day." 
Shack,  n.,  the  corn  shaken  out  of  the  ears  in  the  field. 
Shimmer,  ».,  a  gleam. 
Shot,  n.,  the  reckoning. 

Sisty,  adj.t  heavy,  applied  to  bread  which  has  not  risen. 
Sizzle,  n.,  to  singe. 
Slammicks,  n.,  a  sloven. 
Snace,  n.,  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 
Spalt,  at^'.j  brittle. 
Squench,  t7.,  to  quench. 
Squiggle,  e.,  to  shake  out. 
Squlch,  n.,  a  fat  person. 
Staddle,  ».,  the  stump  left  by  the  wood  cutters  for  the  next  crop  of 

underwood  to  grow  from. 

"  Leave  growing  for  itaddlet  the  latest  and  best."— Tubsxb. 

Starkle,  v.,  to  startle. 

Stover,  w.,  clover,  hay. 

StuU,  ».,  a  great  hunch,  as  of  bread. 

Suzsles,  n.,  nasty  messes. 

Swack,  t7.,  to  strike. 

Swanse,  «.,  to  mow  the  tufts  of  long  grass  left  in  a  pasture-field. 

Swerd,  n.,  a  sword.    Tliis  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  form,  sweord  or  swerd. 

^  Bat  let  118  nov  go  to  thilke  horrible  swerying  of  adjuriacioun,  as  doon  these  false 
enchauntoun  or  negromancieres  in  badnesfiLL  of  water,  or  in  a  bright 
iwerd,**  and  so  on.— Ohaucbb,  '*  Feraones  Tale." 

Soken,  v.,  to  be  attached  to,  now  a  legal  term,  and  preserved  in  the 
names  of  such  places  as  Kirby-le-Soken,  Wolton-le-Soken,  and 
Thrik-le-Soken.  When  a  young  man  is  much  attached  to  a  girl,  it 
is  said,  "  He  quite  tokens  to  her.'' 

T. 

Tell,  r.,  to  count. 

Tester,  n.,  a  sixpence. 

Tetchy,  afjp'.,  peevish. 

Tewly,  od;.,  poorly,  sick. 

Thiller,  or  Thill-horse,  n.,  the  horse  that  works  in  the  shafts. 

Thurrow,  n.,  a  ftirrow. 

Thussin,  adv,,  thus. 

Timersome,  adj.^  timorous. 

Together,  an  expletive  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  exact  force. 
An  Essex  man  will  say  to  one  person,  "  Where  are  you  a-going 
to,  together  ?"    It  implies  a  certain  degree  of  blame. 

To-year,  adv.^  this  year,  like  to-day. 

«  Yet  had  I  lever  wedde  no  wyf  to-year."—"  Wyf  of  Bathes  Prologe." 

Tod,  n.,  a  pollard-tree. 
Tmck,  n.,  rubbish. 

U. 
Uster,  adv.,  formerly. 
Z 
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W. 

Wanty,  n.,  a  belly-band. 

"  A  pannel,  a  tran^y,  p&ck-saddle  and  ped, 
A  line  to  fetch  litter  and  halter  for  head." — Tussbb. 

Weltered,  part.,  faded,  as  flowers  in  the  sun, 

Wennel,  n.,  a  weanling,  a  calf  in  its  first  year,  after  it  has  been  weaned- 
Wontj  n.,  used  only  in  composition,  as  "  a  three- wont- way,  a  four- wont- 
way.**     Derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wend,  a  torn,  which   is 
derived  firom  Wendan,  to  turn  or  go,  as  gate  is  firom  gan.     Wenty 
in  the  sense  of  path,  occurs  in  Chaucer : — 

"  And  I  hym  folwed,  and  it  forth  wente 
Down  by  a  floury  grene  went.'* — **  Chaitobb's  Dreme." 

Y. 

Yam,  r.,  to  earn — a  Danish  form,  as  Yarl  for  Earl. 

Yelk,  M.,  the  yellow  part  of  an  egg.     This  is  more  correct  than  yolk, 

as  bein^  nearer  the  word  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Yulk,  v.,  tojerk. 


This  is,  I  belieye,  but  an  imperfect  list  of  the  good 
English  words  which,  though  obsolete,  are  still  used  in 
Essex.  But  even  from  this,  it  is  apparent  how  necessary 
is  some  acquaintance  with  our  provincial  dialects  to  every 
one  who  wishes  to  read  and  enjoy  our  early  writers.  We 
have  seen  in  one  instance,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Essex 
dialect  would  have  saved  the  editors  of  Shakspeare  from 
talking  a  great  deal  of  nonsense. 

But  how  does  it  come  that  words  once  held  in  honour, 
but  disused  in  modern  books  and  conversation,  are  ihoa 
found  lingering  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  of  particular 
provinces?  This  question  is  not  easily  answer^;  but  a 
similar  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in  Greek.  We  find 
in  Homer  many  -ffiolic  and  Doric  forms.  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  he,  being  an  Ionian,  adopted  the  vulgarisms  of 
other  provinces  ?  Surely  not.  He  sang  in  the  language  of 
his  own  day ;  but  some  forms  which  were  then  universal 
were  afterwards  disused  in  Ionia,  and  became  localised 
in  other  districts.  As,  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know  something  of  the  provincial  forms  of  Greek  in 
order  to  read  Homer,  so  is  a  knowledge  of  provincial 
English  indispensable  to  the  student  of  our  older  Uteratore. 
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OEIGINAL  DOCUMENTS- 

July  15,  1861. 

Dbab  and  Eey.  Sib, 

I  HATE  at  length  the  pleasure  of  sending 
you  a  copy  of  the  MS.  now  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  which  relates  to  the  Abbey  of  Stratford 
Langthome,  in  our  county.  I  am  indebted  to  a  member 
of  the  University  of  Dublin  for  the  very  careful  transcript 
of  this  MS.  which  I  possess,  copied  line  for  line,  and  the 
original  spelling  faithfully  retained.  Besides  the  title- 
page,  and  a  memorandum  on  the  last  leaf,  it  consists 
of.  only  four  pages  of  writing,  of  which  the  two  first 
are  much  more  closely  written  than  the  two  last. 
Should  you  consider  the  contents  of  this  MS.  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  offer  this  copy  of  it  to  the  Essex 
Archaeological  Society,  I  beg  that  you  will  do  so. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  MS.  is  only  a  copy ;  and  in 
some  parts  a  translation  of  the  original  documents.  It 
preserves  the  record  of  two  arbitrations  respecting  the 
disputed  rights  of  the  Abbots  of  Stratford,  and  the  Prior- 
esses of  St.  John  Baptist's,  Holiwell,  to  tithes  in  the 
parish  of  Leyton.  Also  a  charter  of  de  Valoines,  which  is 
obviously  a  translation  of  that  by  which  Qunnora,  grand- 
daughter of  Peter  de  Valoines,  gave  the  tithes  of  her 
Lordship  in  Leyton  to  the  Nuns  of  Holiwell.  This  charter 
is  not  given  in  the  ^^  Monasticon,"  but  the  confirmation  of 
the  gift  by  Richard  the  First  is  there  recorded. 

The  earliest  Arbitration  took  place  between  Abbot 
Eichard  and  Maude  the  Prioress  in  the  year  1222.  The 
other,  between  Abbot  John  Eieside  and  Johann  Sevenoak 
the  Prioress  is  without  date,  but  the  memorandum  at  the 
back  of  the  last  page,  probably  marks  the  period  as  that 
of  Edward  the  Fourth.  I  have  not  seen  the  name  of 
Abbot  John   Bieside  in  any  other   document.      That  of 
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Abbot  Bichard  occurs  in  the  Close  Bolls  and  Alienation 
Fines,  between  the  years  1218  and  1233.  Neither  Maude, 
nor  Johann  Sevenoak,  are  named  in  the  list  of  the 
Prioresses  of  Holiwell  given  in  the  "  Monasticon." 

I  presume  that  "Carmidue  Monalium,"  may  be  the 
same  as  *^  Carpethun."  By  a  clause  in  a  charter  of 
Henry  the  Third,  the  Monks  of  Stratford  had  permission 
to  disaflforest  their  Grove  of  Carpethun  at  Leyton,  and 
make  a  park  there ;  also  to  assart  and  cultivate  the  same 
if  they  so  wished — [Charter  of  37  Hen.  iij,  recited  in 
Confirmation  Charter  of  the  2nd  of  Hen.  viij.] 

1  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  "  the  Manor  of  Cowleize  ? " 
inscribed  on  the  title  page:  the  mark  of  interrogation 
implies  some  doubt  or  query.  May  it  not  be  an  erroneous 
mode  of  writing  Cowbridge?  a  manor  early  possessed 
by  the  Monks  of  Stratford  in  the  parish  of  Ginges- 
Mounteney. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Tours  very  truly, 

K.  P. 

The  Rbt.  E.  L.  Cutts, 

JSToH.  8€e.  of  thi  JSiHSf  Arthtfotopcal  8oei$ty. 


ITitU  paffe  of  MS.'] 

^Ibe  customi  toll  (r  o^tx  notes  concetninge 
^t  manner  of  r  (iTotolef^e  i 

t!r|)e  copfe  of  tj^e  booiie  of  t^e  late  iUonasterge 
of  Sbttaifotli  calleli  BomesliaBe. 


IPagtl.o/MS.'] 

Ordounce  betweene  \  *        •     #  xv    -o*  i        n  j  T^ 

Lord  Abbott  and  ^  ^«P^%?f  *^?  ^HtJ^.f  ^""^ 

•hTwell  for  tithes  (  '^^  otherwise  caUed    the  Legier 

£g^^j^  1  of  the  house  of  Stratford  Langthome 

TharbitremJ  made  betweene  John  Keiside  Abbot  k 

Convent  and  Johann.  Sevenock  prioresee  &  oonvent 

of  Saint  John  of  Holywell  in  the  com :  of   Midd : 

of  all  tithes  of  the  manor  of  Rukholde  and  the  d"**  lands  and  tents. 

♦  Not  distinct,  probably  HolywolL 
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of  ihe  same  Prioresse  and  conyent  in  Layton  made  by  William 
Wetynge,  Robert  Kereges,  that  is  to  Baie,  &oa. 

So  that  the  saide  Prioresae  and  convent  and  their  suceesaores  shall 
pceiye  for  ever  all  tithes  of  lands,  pastures,  meadowes  and  d"**  woodds 

of  the  saide  mano'  under  written,  that  is  to  saie  in  the  saide  pisshe 
Scilt. 

a  felde  called  grete  otefelde  cent:  aboute    zvi  aor* 

a  felde  called  Btle  otefelde  cont :  aboute      ......  yi  acr" 

a  felde  called  the  brodefelde  of  Rukholde  being 

of  bothe  pts  of  the    kings  highe  waye  ther 

con'  by  estimacion  aboute    ••.••..•••••••••  xiy  acr* 

a  more  called  Rukholde  more,  con'  by  estymaoion 

iij  woods  and  pasture xz  acr* 

a  felde  called  shewtersfelde  con*  by  estim.  ••••••  yy  acr* 

of  Snakwode  con'  by  estimacon ii\j  acr" 

of  peryfelde  con' by  estim. , zxiuj.ncr" 

of  kelwell  con]  by  estim iq.  acr" 

of  holfeld  conteigning  by  estim xij.  acr* 

of    thre   crofts   one    Rysshotts   and   Hardleys 

conteigninff  by  estimacion    *   x  acr* 

a  fPelde  called  Hamnies  con'  by  estim • . .  xij.  acr' 

And  of  all  the  de"**  lands  of  the  saide  prioresse 

and  conyent 
That  is  to  saie, 

of  sewales  felde  con'  by  estima^ •  •  ix  acr* 

of  halewell  garden  con'  by  estim y  acr' 

of  halywell  aown  &  heswel  downe  con'  by  est :  •  •  xxx  acr* 

of  fferthins;  croft  conteig.  by  estim.  a     ••.»••••  j  acr* 

of  hawkesfeld  con'  by  estim.  a    .« •••••  y  acr* 

of  Meryhill  con'  by  estimac  a ix  acr* 

of  bromefelde  con'  by  estimac  a •  •  • » xxiij  acr' 

of  Southmede  con'  by  estimac  a  •  • y  acr* 

In  dyys  proells  in  comon  mede  a     j  acr* 

of  aU  the   lands  and  tents  John  Drake  called  \ 

Prests  croft  lieng  in  y  crofts  of  lands  being  |  xix  acr* 

in  le  brache.cont:  by  estimac  S  ..••..••.•••  / 

of  Robert  Baldewyn  of  Layton  stone  con',  a     . .  xxx  acr* 

lPag$  II.  of  MS.2 

And  the  foresaide  Abbott  and  conyent  and  his  succesors  for  eyer  shall 
pceiye  all  tithes  underwritten  as  well  upon  all  the  foresaide  pcells  of 
meadowe  lands  &  pasture  aforesaide  as  of  all  other  pcells  of  lande 
medowe  and  pasture  in  Leyton. 

And  the  said  Abbott  convent  and  their  successors  for  eyer  shall 
parceiye  aU  tithes  of  all  the  lands,  wodds,  medowe  &  pasture  now  in 
thands  of  the  tenaunts  and  fermor'  as  well  of  the  saide  Manor  of 
Rukholde  as  of  aU  other  in  the  saide  pisshe  of  Layton. 

of  one  tenl  y  acr*  land  k  j  Rod  medow    Richard  Hungel 
of  j  tent  y  aor*  land  &  j  rod  medow    .  •     Rich:  Lambe 

of  iij  tents  XX  acr*  land  k  i  acr*  medow  j  '^''SlJJ^  ""^  ^""^ ' 

ij  acr*  land  and  medow John  Woodroof. 
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j  tent  yacf  land  j  rod  medow j  ^^el^.^^"^ 

of  ij  tent.8  X  acr*  land  &  d*"  acr*  medow    Jo :  Stacy 
j  tent  y  acr*  of  land  j  rod  medow John  Mowr 

of  ij  tents  X  acr-  of  land  d»  acr-  medow  )  '^''^ta^^  ""^  ^""^  ' 
of  j  tenl  V  acr'  land  j  rod  medow. .....     Henry  Beyrde 

of  J  tent  V  acr'  land  j  rod  medow. .....     Thorn".  Trylloke 

of  j  tent  T  acr*  land  j  rod  medow Thom'.  Broke 

of  j  tent  T  acr"  land  j  rod  medow John  £Gui 

of  ij  tent.8  X  acr"  land  d"*  acr*  medow      John    Hanger   the 

Sonne  of  William  Hanger, 
of  j  tent  V  acr*  land  j  rod  medow    ....     Will"  Wetynge 
of  j  tent  V  acr"  land  j  rod  medow    ....     John  Slondon 
of  ix  acr*  d"*  land  lieing  in  ij  crofts    . .     Ede :  Baldock 
of  j  croft  cont.  y  acr"  land    John  Stacey, 

Layton   retume  of  land  there  in  the  xxiiij  y«r 
of  the  raigne  of  King  Edward  the  ffourthe — 

In  Northfelde  a    iij  acr" 

In  priofelde  a , xxv  acr* 

In  Mackingfelde xvj  acr* 

In  Estfelde    xxix  acr" 

In  Churchefelde vij  acr" 

In  brodefelde    , ,    . . .  • Iviij  acr"  j  rod 

In  Cobingdowne vj  acr*  j  rod 

In  ffleth  shots x  acr*  j  rod 

In  longefelde    /...... xy  acr'  j  rod 

In  Wimeffelde xxiij  acr*  j  rod 

In  nether  shot ix  acr* 

In  the  marshe • Ij  acr*  j  rod 


i 


i 


Sm"'  of  all  the  acres  of  Arable )      ,       .  ^^  .  . , 

landamo''   j  cclxxyj  acf  j  rod. 


[Page  III.  o/MS.^ 


by  an  other  Towne. 

Gretfelde  &  Beryfelde      xxij  acr" 

Machingfelde    , xvj  acr" 

Estfelde  a xxxj  acr* 

Brodfelde  a xlij  acr* 

Denewelcroft    iij  acr* 

Garnersfelde  a xxj  acr* 

In  Churchefelde  a viij  acr* 

In  fEiete  shore  a    x  act* 

In  Cobingdowne  a    , yj  acr*  j  "^ 

In  Weefelde  a xxiij  acr* 

In  Thomanfelde  a iij  acr* 

In  Nethershote  a      ix  acr* 

In  Cokefelde  a , x  acr* 

In  Longfelde  a xvj  acr* 

In  the  Marshe Iij  acr* 

In  netherfelde , , . , . 
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liayton 

Marks  brede  cont  xix  acr*  iij  rods  xxxv  pches 

Gerffenesaker  cont  j  acr  yj  pches  d*. 

Whipplesholme  cont  j  acr  x  pches  iij 

Longmede  cont  vij  acr*  iiij  pches  do. 

The  mede  at  le  take  viij  acr*  xxxvij  pches  j  *  * 

kyneysaker  cont.  iij  rod  xij  pches  i  * 

Canon  mede  cont  ij  acres  iij  rod  xxxiij  pches  j  *  * 

ij  long  striples  cont  ij  acres  (obscure)  xij  pches  iij  * 

Cobyng  acre  cont.  j  acre  xij  pches  * 

Hobbedays  mede  cont  j  rod  xxxiij  pches  iij  * 

The  mede  The  at  well  d""  acr"  xxix  pches  iij  q*  *  iiij  * 

The  Wilde  cont :  j  acr*  xvij  pches.  iij  * 

The  furst  pcell  of  Lystond  meade  iiij  acr*  *  xrj  pchs  *  d  *  q' 

(obscure) 
The  second  pceU  of  Lystond  meade  ix  acrj  iij  rod  xxxiiij  pches 

The  third  pcell  of  Lystond  meade  ij  acr*  xxxiiij  pches  iij  * 

IPage  IV.  of  MS.} 

Halywell. — To  all  the  children  of  o'  holie  mother  the  Churche  this 
pnt  writing  —  seeing  brother  Richard  abbott  of  Stratforde 
and  conyente  of  the  same  place,  and  Mawde  prioresse  of 
halywell  and  Convent  of  the  Same  place  sende  greating  in 
o'  lord.  We  will  have  it  notefied  to  all  men  that  a  cause 
or  matter  being  in  yariaunce  betwene  upon  .  .  tithe 

in  the  paroche  of  layton  being,  it  is  agreed  by  the  counseill 
of  Discrete  men  between  us  that  the  ladie  prioresse  and 
nonne  of  halywell  shall  pceive  and  take  all  tithes  which 
they  were  wont  to  pceive,  except  the  tithes  either  of  the 
demesne  of  Ruckholde  and  of  the  Demesne  Carmidue 
Monaliu  which  the  lord  Abbatt  and  convent  of  Stratford 
shall  pceive  by  reason  of  the  right  that  they  have  into  the 
Churche  of  Leyton.  Et  f  to  thintent  that  this  composition 
may  for  ever  psevere  firme  inviolable  and  immutable,  to  this 
psent  writing  we  have  on  either  p*  sett  o^  scales.  This  was 
trulie  done  in  the  yer  of  grace  a  thousand  two  hundred  and 
xxij  at  Easter.  Thies  being  witnes.  M'  Williin  of  Rissinge, 
M'  Hue  RuflT,  M*^  Nicholas  of  Shorediche,  Hue  of  Maren, 
Herbert  of  Mer*'  Rich'*  clerk  of  leyton. 

To  all  the  children  of  o'  holie  mother  the  churche  pnt  and 
to  come  De  Valoniis  sendeth  greteing.  Know  all  ye  that  I 
have  granted  and  geven  in  pure  fre  ppetuall  almes  for  the 
helthe  of  my  soule  and  of  all  my  predecessoures  successors 
and  my  frends,  to  God  and  the  churche  of  Saint  John 
baptist  of  halywell  and  to  the  nonnes  there  sving  God 
and  that  shall  sve  for  ever,  to  the  relief  of  their  necessite 
which  they  susteyne  for  lacke  of  rent,  all  the  tithes  of  my 
lordship  of  Layton  in  the  feldes  medowes  woodds  et  in 

*  The  minor  measurementB  of  these  parcels  of  lands  are  obscure, 
t  Sic. 
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strametis  meis  of  the  Bame  lordship.  And  that  this  mj 
gyft  may  the  better  and  surer  remaigne  for  ever  with  the 
witnes  of  this  pnt  writing  and  w^  my  seale  thereunto  sett 
I  have  confirmed  it.  lliees  being  witnes.  Boger  the  aoiuio 
of  Remford  &ca  and  many  others  ■ 

[^Memorandum  on  back  oflaut  leaf.'] 

Tythes  .  .  by  the 

abbott  and  prioresse 

in  Edw.  quart. 
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a^f&cttfi  antt  (Eowitih 
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THOMAS  BUBCH  WESTERN,  Emj.,  M.A. 


Vkt'^UBtbttdB. 


The  Bight  Hon.  Yiboovnt  Matmahd. 

The  Bight  Bev.  the  Lobd  Bishop  of  BoouBsm,  D.D. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Pbtbb. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lobd  Hbadlst. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Batlviou. 

The  Hon.  and  Bev.  Fbsdbriok  Db  Grbt,  M.A. 

The  Yen.  C.  Parr  Burnbt.  D.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A.,  Archdetcon  if  Coleheettr. 

The  Yen.  Hvoh  Chambrbs  Jombs,  M.A. 

The  Bev.  J.  H.  Marsdbm,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  Difoey  Profesaor  of  Arehsolofj  in 

the  UniTertity  of  Cambridge. 
Major  John  William  PBRRT-WATLncoToif,  M.P. 
Thomas  William  Bramston,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Oharlbb  Du  Oamb,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Samubl  Gurmbt,  Etq.^  M.P. 
Tatbrmbr  Johk  Millbr,  Eaq.,  M.P. 
Oborob  Montagu  Warrbn  Pbaxxktkb,  Eeq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  Scttom  Wbstbbk,  Eeq.,  M.P. 


Cmtmil. 


The  Prbsidbiit  and  Yiob-Prbsidbiitb 

(exqffleio.j 
The  Bev.  Gut  Brtan,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Fbbdbrick  Cuamobllor.  Eiq. 
The  BeT.  Edward  L.  Cutts,  B.A. 
P.  Martin  Dumoam,  Esq.,  M.B.,  F.G.S. 
John  Gurdom-Bbbow,  Eaq. 
The  Bev.  Hbnbt  Jbnkins,  B.D.,  F.G.S. 
Captain  Jbssb. 
Hbnrt  William  King,  Emj. 
Arthur  Louis  Laing,  Esq. 
;,  Martin  Lbaxb,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


The  BeT.  Barton  Lodob,  M.A. 
Ashhurst  Majbndib,  Eiq.,  F.B.8. 
The  Bev.  Cuarlbs  Mbritalb,  B.O. 
The  Bev.  John  H.  Pollbzfbn,  M.A. 
Charlbs  E.  Probbbt,  Eeq. 
G.  H.  Bogbbs-Harbison,  JBsq.,F.S.A.. 

WmdmtrHirald 
Charlbs  Gray  Bound,  Esq.,  M.A. 
The  Bev.  John  H.  Spbruno,  M.A. 
The  Bev.  Frbdbriox  Spxtrrbll,  M.A. 
The  Ber.  William  Stubbs,  M.A. 


Crtatmrtr. 

Charlbs  Gray  Bound,  Esq.,  M.A. 
The  Ber.  Edward  L.  Cum,  B.A. 

financial  j(ttrttarg. 

The  Bev.  Frbdbrick  Sfurrell,  M.A. 
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ftuinmal  Stmiwnts. 

Mfidiopoi.'-li,  W.  Euro,  Esq.,  and  the  Her.  F.  Spurbbll. 
JtMMfi.— Profesior  Mabsdbn  aad  Dr.  Duncan. 


3^ircal  Sitctztwitfi. 

Bilkrkt^y E.  Boberti,  Eiq. 

BUhopTiStortfird  G.  E.  Pritohett,  Eiq. 

Chelmtford    . » . .  F.  Ohaneellor,  Eiq. 

CMe^Ur  

Mar%Qich Bey.  Profeaaor  Mart- 
den,  B.D.,  Great 
Oakley  Beotory. 


MtUdon Ber.  John  Allen  Parkin  - 

■on,  M.A.,  Bector  of 
Haseleiffh. 

SafiroH  WdUkn..  Ber.  J.  H.  Sperlinf, 
M.A.,  WIeken  Bon- 
hnnt  Beotory. 

Witham Ber.     F.     Sparrell, 

M.A.,  Faalkbonmt 
Beotory. 


Eiift  of  iKlemi^ertf. 

18  6  1. 


Aroher.  Thonua  Goatee,  Eiq.,  Springfield,  Chelmeford. 

AekwitB,  Colonel  William  Harrison,  B. A.,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 

Bainee,  J.  F.,  Esq.,  Saffiron  Walden. 

Bailey,  Ber.  J.  H..  White  Kotley  Yioarage. 

Baker,  Biohard  Baker  Winefield,  Esq.,  OrteU  Hall,  Essex. 

Bannatyne,  Ber.  Charles,  M.A.,  Aldham  Beotory,  Colohester. 

Barclay,  Henry  Ford,  Esq.,  The  Limes,  Walthamstow. 

Barnard,  Ber.  Mordaant,  l&.A.,  Little  Bardfield  Beotory,  Braintree. 

Bates,  Ber.  Jonathan,  M.A.,  Yioe- Principal,  Diocesan  Training  College,  Chester. 

Benham,  Mr.  Edward,  Colchester. 

Beynon,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Thorpe-Ie-Soken,  Colchester. 

Brady,  Antonio,  Esq.,  Maryland  Point,  Stratford,  Essex. 

Bramston,  Ber.  John,  M.A.,  The  Vicarage,  Witham. 

Bramston,  Thomas  William,  Esq.,  M.P.,  M.A.,  Skreens,  Chelmsford. 

Braybrooke,  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden. 

Braybrooke,  The  Dowager  Lady,  10,  New  Barlington-street,  London. 

Brewer,  Ber.  C. 

Brewster,  Cardinal,  Esq.,  Halstead  Lodge. 

Browell,  Ber.  William  Bobert,  M.A.,  Beaumont  Beotory,  Colchester. 

Bryan,  Ber.  Gar,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Woodham  Walter  Bectory,  Maldon. 

Badworth,  Philip  John,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Greensted  Hall,  Ongar. 

Bullock,  Ber.  Walter  Trerelyan,  M.A.,  Faulkboume  Hall,  Witham. 

Burgess,  Ber.  Bobert  Burdett,  M.A.,  Newport,  Essex. 

Burmester,  Ber.  George,  M.  A.  .Little  Oakley  Bectory,  Harwich. 

Burner,  Yen.  Charles  Farr,  D.D.,  F.B.S.,   F.S.A.,   ArchdeaooB   of  Colehaster, 

Wickham  Bishops  Bectory,  Witham. 
Butler,  Cornelius  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  Brentwood,  Essex. 
Buxton,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell,  Bart.,  Ham  House,  West  Ham. 
Galthrop,  Ber.  Henry,  B.D.,  Great  Braxted  Beotory,  Witham. 
Carter,  William^  Eeq.,  BiUetieay- 
Cbantselbr,  FreamcVj  Eiq.,  ClieJraBford. 

Cb  n  pm  a  □  i  Hot.  J  oh  a  M  Uch  p  I ,  M .  A , ,  Tendring  Bectory,  Colchester. 
CbristiBD,  Ewan,  Enq.,  IQ,  Whitcilinll  Place,  London. 
Clult^fbuflk,  E.  a.,  Esq  ,  2,  Marjknd  Point,  Stratford. 
ColliOi  fleurj,  Eid,|  Biikrioay. 
CtoUlo,  EflT,  J&sepb,  Etqidon,  ftoTBtoOj  Herts. 
Cdlin^  Frpi3triak,  Eda.,  M.D..  Wnneti^ad,  Essex. 
Comthwiiil*,  Hev.  TulUe,  M.A.,  Wnkbamstow,  Essex. 
Corrie,  B«¥*  Mi^^r  Sirriu,  M.A*,  Gtenl  Maplestead  Vieara^,  Eaiex. 
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CrewB,  Charles,  Esq.,  Maritime  Cottage,  Bow-road,  London. 

Cutts,  Ber.  Edward  L.,  B.A..  ( Secretary )t  Billericay. 

De  Grey,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Frederick,  H.A.,  Copdook  Keotory,  Ipswich. 

Disney,  Edgar,  Esq.,  The  Hyde,  Ingatestone. 

Drummond,  Rot.  Bobert,  M.A.,  Peering  Rectory,  Kelredon. 

Bu  Cane,  Charles.  Esq.,  M.P.,  M.A.,  Great  Braxted  Park,  Witham. 

Du  Cane,  Major  P.,  Homohurch,  Romford. 

DuflBeld,  Rev.  Matthew  Dawson,  M.A.,  Stebbing  Vicarage,  Chelmsford. 

Buffield,  Bev.  Richard,  B.D.,  Prating  Bectory,  Colchester. 

Duncan.  P.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.B..F.G.S.,  8,  Belmont,  Church  Lane,  Lee,  Kent,  S.B. 

Ekins,  Bev.  Jeflfery,  B.U.L.,  New  Sampford  Bectory,  Braintree. 

Espin,  Ber.  Thomas  Espinelle,  M.A.,  Hadleigh  Bectory,  Essex. 

Fairman,  John  Dobede,  Esq.,  Bishop's  Stortford,  Herts. 

Francis,  Frederick,  Esq..  Warley  Place.  Brentwood. 

Francis,  Ber.  James,  B.A.,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 

Franklin,  Lady. 

Fraser.  Bev.  Duncan,  M.A.,  Halstead. 

Fry,  Miss,  PlashetU,  East  Ham. 

Grant,  Yen.  Archdeacon,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Bomford. 

Griffinhoofe,  Bev.  Thomas  John,  M.A.,  Arkesden  Vicarage,  Bishop's  Stortford. 

GKirdon-Sebow,  John,  Esq.,  Wyvenhoe  Park,  Colchester. 

Gumey,  Edmund,  Esq.,  Upton,  West  Ham,  Essex. 

Gumey,  Samuel,  Esq^  M.P.,  25,  Prince's  Gate,  Hyde  Park. 

Hall,  Bev.  Ambrose  W.,  M.A.,  Bector  of  Debden,  Saffron  Walden. 

Hamilton,  Lieut.  A.,  Kelvedon,  Essex. 

Hart,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  15,  Folkestone-road,  Bussell-park,  Streatbam. 

Hawkins,  Bev.  Bradford  Denne,  M.A.,  Bivenhall  Bectory,  Witham. 

Hawkins,  Charles  Henry.  Esq.,  Colchester. 

Hawkins,  William  Warwick,  Esq.,  Alresford  Hall,  Colchester. 

Hsyward,  HenryWinnock,  Esq.,  Lexden,  Colchester. 

Headley,  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  Fairfax  Hall,  Putnev. 

Hevgate,  Bev.  William  Edward,  M.A.,  Southend. 

Hibbit,  Bev.  Arthur,  M.A.,  Little  Ilford  Roctory,  E^cx. 

Hill,  Bev.  Edward  James,  M.A.,  Panfield  Bectory,  Braintree. 

Holland.  Bev.  William,  M.A.,  Cold  Norton  Rectory,  Maldon. 

Horwood,  Bev.  Edward  Russell,  M.A.,  All  Saints'  Yioarage,  Maldon. 

Isard,  Bev.  William  Cbantler,  M.A.,  Stepney,  Middlesex. 

Jeffrey,  Counsel!,  E«q.,  30,  Tredegar-square,  Bow-road,  London. 

Jenkins,  Bev.  Henry,  B.D.,  F.G.S.,  Stanway  Vicarage,  Colchester. 

Jephson,  Bev.  John  Hountoney,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Huskard's,  Ingatestone. 

Jesse,  Captain,  Maisonette,  Ingatestone. 

Jones,  Ven.  Hugh  Chorobres,  M.A.,  Brysdsteddfod,  Conway. 

Eing,  Henry  William,  Esq.  ( Mediaval  Secretary)^  54,  Tredegar-square,  Bow-road, 

London. 
King,  W.  Warwick,  Esq.,  25,  College  Hill,  Cannon-street  West,  London. 
Loing,  Arthur  Louis,  Esq.,  Colchester. 

Leake,  John  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.S.A.,  Thorpe  Hall,  Colchester. 
Lodge,  Bev.  Barton,  M.A.,  St.  Mary  Magdalene  Bectory,  Colchester. 
Lowndes,  George  Alan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Gladwyn's,  Harlow,  Essex. 
Luard,  Rev.  Bixby  Garnham,  B.A.,  Hatfield  Peverel  Vicarage,  Essex. 
Maitland,  William  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.A.,  SUnstead  Park,  Essex. 
Mflitland,  William  Whitaker,  Esq.,  Gelding's  Hill,  Loughton,  Essex. 
Majendio,  Asbhurst,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  Hedingham  Castle. 
Majendio,  Bev.  Henry  Lewis,  M.A.,  Dunmow  Bectory. 
.  Majendie,  Lewis  Asbhurst,  Esq.,  The  Vicarage,  Dunmow,  Essex. 
Marsden,  Bev.   John   Howard,  B.D.,  F.S.A.  (Roman  Secretary),  Great  Oakley 

Bectory,  Harwich ;  Disney  Professor  of  Archosology,  Cambridge. 
Maynard,  Eight  Hon.  Viscount,  Easton  Lodge,  Dunmow. 
Meeson,  Bichard  Esq.,  F.A.S  ,  F.G.S.,  Duvals,  Grays  Thurrock,  Essex. 
Meggy,  George,  Esq.,  Chelmsford. 

Menvalc,  Bev.  Charles,  B.D.,  Lawford  Bectory,  Manningtree. 
Metcalfe,  Walter  Charles,  Esq.,  Epping. 
Mildmay,  Veo.  Carew  Anthony  St.  John,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Essex,  The  Bectory, 

Chelmsford. 
Miller,  Taverner  John,  Esq,,  M.P.,  The  Elms,  Upper  Tooting,  Surrev. 
Morrell,  Bev.  Bobert  Price,  M.A.,  Woodham  Mortimer  Bectory,  Maldon. 
Mugliston,  George  Thomas  W.,  Esn.,  M.D.,  Maryland  Point,  Stratford. 
NioLoll«  John,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Canonoury  Place,  Isliugton. 
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Nunn,  EoMr  Stnrlej,  Eiq.,  Colohettar. 

Oldham,  Bar.  John  Lane,  M.A..  Aadley  Bnd,  SafRron  Walden. 

Papillon,  Est.  John,  M.A.,  Lexden  Raotory,  Enex. 

Parker,  J.  Oxley,  Em.,  Woodham  Mortimer,  Maldon. 

Faaoocke,  Geom  Monttfu  Warren,  Eeq.,  M.A.,  Baefe's  Hall,  Emex,  and  17, 

Park-lane,  London,  W. 
Pelly,  G.  Baymond.  Eeq.,  Woodford,  Eaaex. 

Perry-Watluiru>n,  Major  John  William,  M.P.,  M.A.,  Moor  Hill,  Stratford. 
Petre,  Bight  fion.  Lord,  Thorndon  Hall,  Brentwood. 
Pollexfen,  Bot.  John  Hotton,  M.A.,  Coleheeter. 
Pritebett,  George  Edward,  Eaq.,  Bishop's  Stortford. 
Prober  t,  Cbarlet  Kentish,  Esq.,  Newport,  Essex. 
Baaoh,  F.  CametEsq.,  ^,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
Bayleith,  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  Terling  Plsoe,  Withsm. 

Beynofdai  Bar.  James,  B.A.,  F.B.A.S.,  Master  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Ilford. 
Boberts,  Edmund,  Esq.,  Billerieay. 

Bochester,  Bight  Bar.  the  Lord  Bishop  of,  D.D.,  Danbory  Palaee,  Chelmsford. 
Bogen-Harrison,  Qeorge  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,    Wmdmtr  Htrald,   College  of 

Arms,  London. 
Bound,  Charles  Gray,  Esq.,  M.A.  ^7ViMifr#r;,  Bireh  Hall,  Colohester. 
Sage,  Edward,  Esq.,  Boding  Lodge,  Barking,  Essex. 
Baga,  E.  J.i  Esq.,  16,  Spenoer-road,  Stoke  Newington  Green. 
Shepherd,  Bar.  F.  B.,  M.A.,  Margaret  Boding. 
Bhirreff,  BeT.  Bobert  St.  John,  M.A.,  Woodham  Ferrers  Beotory,  Essex. 
Smith,  Sir  Charles  Cunliffe,  Bart.,  Suttons,  Epping. 
Smith,  William  Bolton,  Esq.,  Colohester. 
Smythies,  Francis.  Esq.,  Lexden,  Colchpster. 
Smythies,  Ber.  William  Torick,  B.A.,  Weeley,  Coleheeter. 
Smythies,  Carleton,  Esq.,  Boman  Hill,  East  Donyland,  Colchester. 
Sperling,  H.  J.,  Esq.,  l3ynes  Hall,  Halslead. 

Sperling,  B^*?.  John  H«nson,  M.A.,  Wicken  Bonhnnt  Beotory,  Bishop's  Stortford. 
Sprague,  Mr  A,  h  .  \^'K  Hawthorn-street,  King's-road,  Ball's  Pond. 
Spurrell,  Charle*.  Esq.,  Hill  House,  Dartford,  Kent. 
BpurrelL  Bur.    Fredt^riiik,    M.A.    (Financial  SecretarffJ,  Faulkboume  Bectory, 

Witham. 
Squier,  Samuel  W.  Esq.,  Homdon-on-tbe-Hill,  Bomford. 
Stubbs,  Ber.  William,  M.A.,  Nafestock  Vicarage,  Bomford. 
Taylor,  John.  Esq.,  Colohester. 
Tomkin,  William  Bryckwood,  Esq.,  Witham. 

Townsend,  Bot.  Charles  George  Gretton,  M.A.,  Hatfield  Pe?erel,  Chelmsford. 
Tuek,  Henry,  Era.,  The  Hall,  Ingatestone. 

Tyssen,  John  Bobert  Daniel,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Lower  Bock  Gardeus,  Brighton. 
Uttiug,  Mr.  B.  B.,  9,  Cornwall  Creseeut,  Camden-road,  Camden  Town,  London, 
Tallanoe,  Ber.  William,  M.A.,  Southohurch  Beotory,  Eaaex. 
Yeley,  Auguatua  Charlea,  Esq.,  Braintree. 
Wakefield,  W.,  Eaq.,  Waltham  Abbey. 
Walker,  Ber.  H.  A.,  Chaae  CotUge,  Enfield. 
Walah,  Bar.  William,  M.A.,  Great  Toy  Beetory,  Halstead. 
Warwick,  Mr.  William  A„  Coleheeter. 

WatkinaoD,  Be?.  Bobert,  B.D.,  Yicarage,  Earls  Colne,  Halstead. 
Waud,  Bar.  Samuel  Wilkea,  M.A.,  Bettendon  Beotory,  Wickford,  Eaae^, 
Welah,  G.,  Eaq.,  SUnstead  Mountfltchet,  Eaaex. 
West,  F.  G.,  Esq.,  Horham  HalL  Thaxted. 
Western,  Thomas  Buroh,  Esq.,  Felix  Hall,  Kelredon. 
Western,  Thomas  Button,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Felix  Hall,  KeWedon. 
Wilkinaon,  Joaepb,  Esq.,  1,  Oxford  Terrace,  Middleton-road,  Kingaland, 
Wright,  Johu  rraucia,  Esq.,  KeUedon  Ball,  Brentwood. 
Toung,  Bttv.  Henry  Tufoell,  M.A.,  Vicarage,  Mundon,  Maldon. 
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Bell.  Dr.  W.,  31,  Burton  Street,  Burton    )      Parkinson,  Be?.  John  A.,  M.A.,  Baetor 

Crescent,  London. 
B^y  w  ard ,  Cbarle«  Foster,  Esq . ,  Coleheeter. 
Uttler,  Mr.  Edmund,  Waltbnm  Abbey. 


Medley,  Re?.  G.  B.,  B.A.,  Colcbeater. 


of  Hazeleigh,  Maldon. 
Swainson,  Be?.  J.  H.,  M.A.,  Alrei- 


ford. 
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